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TO THE MAlwERS 
OF THE COMING PEACE 



Philosopher? make imaginary laws for imaginary com 
monweaJths and their discourses are as the start which give 
little light because they are so high 

Bacon Ontke Advanctmeni of Lec^rning 

The roads to human power and to human knowledge lie 
close together and are nearly the same nevertheless on 
account of (he pernicious and lovelerale habit of dnclJing on 
abstractions it i$ safer to begin and raise the sciences from 
those foundations which have relation to practice and let the 
active part be as the seal which pnnts and determines the 
contemplative counterpart 

Id IfOium Organum 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

The demand for a second edition of The Twtniy Years' Crisis 
faced the author with a difficult decision A nork on inter- 
national politics completed m the summer of 1939, however 
rigorously it eschewed prophecy necessarily bore marks of its 
tune in substance, m phraseology in its use of tenses and above 
all m such phrases as the War , post War ’ and so forth, 
which can no longer be related without a strong effort on the 
part of the reader to the w*ar of When however I 

approached the task of revision it soon became clear that if I 
sought to re write every' passage which had been in some way 
affected by the subsequent march of events, I should be produc 
mg not a second edition of an old book but essentially a new one 
and this would have been a clumsy and unprofitable attempt 
to force new wine into old bottles The Twenty Years Crisis 
remains a study of the period between the two wars wntten 
as that period was coming to an end and must be treated on 
Its merits as such \Vhat I have done, therefore, is to recast 
phrases which would be misleading or difficult to readers now 
far remote m time from the original context to modify a few 
sentences which have invited misunderstanding, and to remove 
two or three passages relating to current controversies which 
have been eclipsed or put in a different perspective by the lapse 
of time 

On the other hand I have changed nothing of substance, 
and have not sought to modify expressions of opinion merely 
on the ground that I should not unreservedly endorse them 
to day Perhaps therefore, I may be pemiittcd to indicate 
here the two mam respects m which I am conscious of having 
since departed to some degree from the outlook reflected in 
these pages 

In the first place The Twenty Years Crists was written 
with the deliberate aim of counteracting the glaring and danger 
ous defect of nearly all thmkmg, both academic and popular 
about international politics m English speaking countries from 
1919 to 1939 — the almost total neglect of the factor of power 
To day this defect though it sometimes recurs when items of 
a future settlement are under discussion, has been to a con 1 
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Prejace to Stcond Edition 

siderable extent overcome and some passages of The 
\ears Cnsu state their argument with a rather onesided 
emphasis which no longer seems as necessary or appropriate 
to day as it did in 1939 

Secondly the mam body of the book too readily and tm 
complacently accepts the existing nation state large or sma 
as the unit of international society though the final chapter 
offers some reflexions to which subsequent events have added 
point on the size of the political and economic units of the 
future The conclusion now seems to impose itself on any 
unbiassed observer that the small independent nation state is 
obsolete or obsolescent and that no workable international 
organisation can be built on a membership of a multiplicity of 
nation states My present views on this point have been worked 
out in a small book recently published under the title Nattottal 
$im and After and I can therefore with the better conscience 
take the only practicable course and leave the present work 
substantially as it was completed in 1939 


'Noimher i; 1945 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


This book which was onginally planned m 1937, was sent to 
the press in the middle of July 1939 and had reached page 
proof when war broke out on September 3 1939 To introduce 
into the text a few verbal modifications hastily made in the 
light of that event would have served little purpose , and I 
have accordingly preferred to leave it exactly as it was written 
at a time when war was already casting its shadow on the w orld 
but when all hope of averting it was not yet lost Wherever, 
therefore, such phrases as the War , pre War or ' post 
War’ occur in the following pages the reader tvill understand 
that the reference is to the War of 1914-18 

When the passions of war are aroused it becomes almost 
fatally easy to attribute the catastrophe solely to the ambitions 
and the arrogance of a small group of men and to seek no 
further explanation Yet even while war is raging, there may 
be some practical importance m an attempt to analyse the 
underlying and significant, rather than the immediate and 
personal causes of the disaster If and when peace returns 
to the world the lessons of the breakdown which has involved 
Europe in a second major war within twenty years and two 
months of the Versailles Treaty will need to be earnestly 
pondered A settlement which having destroyed the National 
Socialist rulers of Germany leaves untouched the conditions 
which made the phenomenon of National Socialism possiblcv 
will run the risk of being as short lived and as tragic as the 
settlement of 1919 No period of history will better repay study 
by the peacemakers of the future than the Twenty Years Crisis 
which fills the interval between the two Great Wars The next 
Peace Conference if it is not to repeat the fiasco of the last 
will have to concern itself with issues more fundamental than 
the drawing of frontiers In this belief I have ventured to 
dedicate this book to the makers of the coming peace 

The published sources from which I have derived help and 
inspiration are legion I am specially indebted to two books 
■which though not specifically concerned with international 
relations seem to me to have illuminated some of the funda 
mental problems of politics Dr Karl Mannheim s Ideology 
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and Utopia and Dr Reinhold Niebuhrs Marat Man and 
Immoral Societv Mr Peter Drucker s The End of Eeonomie 
Man which did not come into in> hands until my manuscript 
VI as \irtually complete contains some brilliant guesses and a 
most stimulating and suggestive diagnosis of the present cnsis 
in world history Many excellent historical and descnptive 
works about various aspects of international relations have 
appeared m the last twenty years and my indebtedness to 
some of these is recorded in footnotes which must take the 
place of a bibliographj But not one of these works known 
to me has attempted to analyse the profoundcr causes of the 
contemporary international cnsis 

My obligations to individuals are stdl more extensive In 
particular I desire to record my deep gratitude to three friends 
who found time to read the whole of my manuscript whose 
comments were equally stimulating whether thej agreed or 
disagreed with mj views and whose suggestions are responsible 
for a great part of such v alue as this book possesses Charles 
Manning Professor of International Relations m the London 
School of Economics and Political Science Dennis Routh 
Fellow of All Souls College Oxford and recently Lecturer 
in International Politics m the Umvcrsily College of Wales 
Aberystwyth and a third whose official position deprives me 
of the pleasure of naming him here During the past three 
years I have been a member of a Study Group of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs engaged on an enquiry into 
the problem of nalianaUsm the results of which are about to 
be published ^ The lines of investigation pursued by this Group 
have sometimes touched or crossed those which I have been 
following in these pages and my colleagues m this Group 
and other contributors to its work have in the course of our 
long discussions unwittingly made numerous valuable con 
tributjons to the present book To these and to the many 
others who in one way or another consciously or unconsciously 
have guen me assistance and encouragement in the preparation 
of this volume I tender my sincere thanks 

E H CARR 

S' pi ml JO 1939 

\ f / w A Study by Group f Memb rs of the R y I la t tute of 
Intrinah nal Affii {Otf d Univers ty P ) 
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PART ONE 


THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF A SCIENCE 

science of international politics is m its infancy Down 
1^914 the conduct of international relations was the concern 
of persons professionally engaged in it In democratic countries, 
foreign policy was traditionally regarded as outside the scope 
of^rty politics and the representative organs did not feel 
■Themselves competent to exercise any close control o\er the 
mysterious operations of foreign offices In Great Britain, \ 
public opinion was readily aroused if war occurred in any 
region traditionally regarded as a sphere of Bri tish mterest or 
if the British navy momentarily ceased to possess that margin 
of superiority over potential nvals which was then deemed 
essential In. continental EurogF~c on5crip tion and the chronic 
fear of foreign invasion had created a more general and con 
tmuous popular awareness of international problems. But this 
awareness found expression mainly in the labour movement 
whicb from time to time passed somewhat academic resolutions 
wat The o£ States oi Amenta 

contained the unique provision that trealies were concluded by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate But the foreign relations of the United States seemed 
too parochial to lend any wider significance to this exception 
The more picturesque aspects of diplomacy had a certain news 
value But nowhere whether m universities or in wider mtel 
lectual circles, was there organised study of current international 
affairs War was still regarded mainly as the business of 
soldiers and the corollary of this w as that international politics 
were the business of diplomats There was no general desire 
to take the conduct of international affairs out of the hands 
of the professionals or even to pay serious and systematic 
attention to what they were doing 
1 



The Science oj International Politics 

The y*ar of 1914-18 made an end of the view that war 
IS a matter which affects only professional soldiers and in 
so doing dissipated the corresponding impression that inter 
national politics could safely be left in the hands of professional 
diplomats The campaign for the populinsation of international 
politics began in the English speaking countries m the form of 
an agitation against secret treaties whic^h were attacked on 
insufficient evidence as one of the causes of the war The 


blame for the secret treaties should have been imputed not to 
the wickedness of the governments but to the indifference of 
the peoples Everybody knew that such treaties were con 
eluded But before the war of 1914 few people felt any curiosity 
about them or thought them objectionable ‘ The agitation 
against them was however a fact of immense importance It 
was the first symptom of the demand for the popularisation 
of international politics afi<i heralded .the birth of a new science 


l rurpou and Analysts tn PoUttcal Setence 

The saence of international politics has then come into 
being m response to a popular demand It has been created 
to serve a purpose and has m this respect followed the pattern 
of other sciences At first sight this pattern may appear 
illogical Our first business it will be said 15 to collect classify 
and analyse our facts and draw our inferences and we shall 


then be ready to investigate the purpose to which our facts 
and our deductions can be pul The processes of the human 
mind do not however appear to develop m thw logical order 
The human mind works so to speak backwards Purpose 
which should logically follow analysis is required to give it 
both its initial impulse and its direction If society has a 
technical need wrote Engels it serves as a greater spur to 
the progress of science than do ten universities * The first 
extant text book of geometry lays down an aggregate of 


A pcent lustoTian of the Trsaco Rusiun cUiaoce hanag rcco tlw protest* 
f 4 ftw F eiwb radical* against the Kcrwy ■which tnv 1 ped ihi ti luacti n 
continues P* Ument and opimon t krated this eompl it nlen e and we e 
totientt etoaittin absolut tguoraoee of the prerm ooj and opeofth agie 

aent (M ru P imeo R p 73) Li m the Chimber of 

Deputies Hanotaux was applauded f desenbu:^ ti diiclMu of tts tfnni BS 
" tbs^vtcljr impost W p 82) 

QoMrimSdiicj-Hook 7 -m. ia r/ /At HZ rt p 1 9 
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The Beginnings of a Science 

practical rules designed to solve concrete problems ‘ rule for 
measunng a round frmtery , rule for laying out a field , 
computation of the fodder consumed by geese and oxen ' ^ 
Reason, saj's Kant must approach nature ‘ not in the 
character ^ a pupil who listens to all that his master chooses 
to tell him but in that of a judge who compels the witnesses 
^ to reply to those questions which he himself thinks fit to pro 
pose * We cannot study even stars or rocks or atoms , 
WTites a modem sociologist without being somehow deter 
mined m our modes of systematisation m the prominence 
given to one or another part of our subject in the form of the 
questions we ask and attempt to answer by direct and human 
interests * It is the purpose of promoting health which 
creates medicafTciehce and the purpose of building bndges 
which creates the science of engTneenng Desire to cure the 
sicknesses of the body politic has gnen its unpulse and its 
inspiration to political science Purpose whether vve are con- 
scious of it or not, ts a condition of thought and thinking 
for thinking s sake is as abnormal and barren as the miser s 
accumulation of money for its own sake * The wish is father 
to the thought is a perfectly exact descnption of tJw ongin 
of normal human thinbng^ ^ j 

If this is true of the physical saences, it is true of political 
science in a far more intimate sense In the ph>sical sciences ^ 
the distinction between the investigation of facts and the pur 
pose to which the facts are to be put is not only theoretically^ 
valid, but is constantly observed m practice The laboratory 
worker engaged m investigating the causes of cancer may have ' 
been originally inspired b> the purpose of eradicating the 
disease But this purpose is in the strictest sense irrelevant to 
the investigation and separable from it His conclusion can 
be nothing more than a true report on facts It cannot help 
to make the facts other than they are for the facts exist inde- 
pendently of what anyone thinks about them In the political 
sciences which are concerned with human behaviour there are 
no sudh facts The investigator is inspired by the desire to cure 
some ill of the body politic Among the causes of the trouble 
he diagnoses the fact that human beings nonmallj react to 

* J Rueff From tAe Pkyncal la tke SoctaJ Sfftnret (Engl tran&l ) p 7 

* (Ewiyman rd) p 11 

* Slaciver Communtiy p 56 
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The Science of International Pohtics 

ccrtajA Conditions in a certain way But this js not a fad 
comparable with the fact that human bodies react in a certain 
way to certain drugs It is a fact which may be changed by 
the desire to change it and this desire already present in the 
mind of the imestigator may be extended as the result of his 
investigation to a sufficient number of other human beings to 
make it effectiv e The purpose is not as in the ph\sical saence s 
irrelevant to the investigation and separable from it it is itself 
one of the facts In theory the distinction may no doubt still 
be drawn between the role of the investigator who establishes 
the facts and the role of the practitioner who considers the nght 
course of action In practice one role shades imperceptibly 
into the Other "Purpose and analysis become part and Kirceli 
of ^ 

^ rtrffww^mptwiiU illustrate this point Marx when he 
WTote Capital was inspired by the purpose of destroying the 
capitalist system just as the investigator of the causes of cancer 
IS inspired by the purpose of eradicating cancer But the facts 
about capitalism are not like the facts about cancer independ 
ent of the attitude of people towards it Marx 5 analj-sis was 
intended to alter and did in fact alter that attitude In the 
process of analysing the facts Marx altered them To attempt 
to distinguish between Marx the saentist and Marx the pro- 
pagandist IS idle hair splitting The financial experts who in 
the summer of 1932 advised the Bntish Government that it 
was possible to convert $ per cent War Loan at the rate of 
3?^ per cent no doubt based their advice on an analysis of 
certain facts but the fact that they^ave this advice was one 
of the facts which being known to the financial world made 
the operation successful ^Analysis and purpose were inextn 
cably blended 3 Nor is it only the thinking of professional or 
qualified students of politics which constitutes a political fact 
Everyone who reads the political columns of a newspaper or 
attends a political meeting or discusses politics with his neigh 
hour is to that extent a student of politics and the judgment 
which he forms becomes (espcaally but not exclusively in 
democratic countries) a factor in the course of political events 
Thus a reviewer might conceivably criticise this book on the 
ground not that it was false but that it was inopportune and 
this cnticksm whether justified or not would he intelligible 
whereas the same criticism of a book about the causes of cancer 
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would be meaningless E\cr> political judgment helps to 
modtf) the facts on \\hich it is passed Political thought is 
Itself a form of political action Political science is the science 
not onU of what is but of w hat ought to be « % *“• 

If therefore purpose precedes and conditions thought, it is 
not surprising to find that when the human mind begins to 
exercise itself in some fresh field an initial stage occurs in 
uhich the element of iiish or purpose is oi'eniheiminglj strong 
and the inclination to analj'se facts and means iieal, or non 
existent Hothouse notes as a characteristic of the most 
pnmitne peoples that the evidence of the truth of an idea 
is not ) et separate from the quilitj which rcndets it pleasant ' 
The same would appear to be canspicuousl} true of the pnmi 
tiie or utopian stage of the political sciences During 
this stage the ini estigators wtll pa> little attention to existing 
' facts or to the analjsis of cause and effect but wall devote 
themseh-es whole-heartedlj to the elaboration of \isionarj pro- 
jects for the attainment of the ends which thei haie in new— 
projects whose simplicit} and perfection gne them an easj 
and unnersal appeal It is onlj when these projects breah 
down and wish or purpose is shewn to be incapable b) itsell 
of achieving the desired end, that the im estigators will reluc 
tantlj call in the aid of analjsu and the stud}, emerging from 
Its infantile and utopian period will establish its claim to be 
regarded as a saence C Soaologj , remarks Professor 
Ginsberg, ma) be said to have arisen b) waj of reaction 
against sweepuig generalisations unsupported b) detailed in- 
ductile enquiT) 0 EV'-e& -£*>-« 

It maj not be fanaful to find an illustration of this rule 
even in the domain of phjsical saence Dunng the Middle 
Ages gold ,w as a rerognised^medii™ of exchange But eco- 
nomic relations w ere not suffiaentl} dei eloped to require mote 
than a limited amount of such a medium \\’hen the new 
economic conditions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centimes 
introduced a widespread system of money transactions and the 
suppl) of gold was found to be madequat. for the purpose the 

' t. T Holihou$e p loo. 

• M Ginsberg Sm p, ^3 
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vvise men of the day began to expenment m the possibility of 
transmuting commoner metals into gold The thought of the 
alchemist was purely purposive He did not stop to enquire 
whether the Jiroperties of lead were such as to make it trans 
mutable into gold He assumed that the end was absolute 
(i e that gold must be produced) and that means and matena! 
must somehow be adapted to it It was only when this visionary 
projea ended in failure that the nwestigators were prompted 
to apply their thought to an examination of facts i e the 
nature of matter and though the initial utopian purpose of 
making gold out of lead is probably as far as ever from fulfil 
ment modern physical sacnce has been evolved out of this 
primitive aspiration 

Other illustrations may be taken from fields more closely 


&kin to our present subject 

It was in the fifth and fourth centuries B C that the first 
senous recorded attempts were made to create a science of 
politics These attempts were made independently in China 
and in Greece But neither Confucius nor Plato though they 
were of course profoundly infiuenced by the political institutions 
^d^which they lived really tried to analyse the nature of 
ihoieLfistitutions or to seek the underlying causes of the evils 
tehich they deplored Like the alchemists they were content 
b advocate highly imaginative solutions whose relation to 
existing facts was one of flat negation * The new political 
order which they propounded was as different from anything 
they saw around them as gold from lead It was the produc t 
njjt of anal) sis but of aspiration 

In the eighteenth century trade in Western Europe bad 
become so important as to render irksome the innumerable 
resmaions placed on it by governmental authonty and justified 
by mercantilist theory The protest against thes e restrictions 
took the form of g i miversal tree trade and 

o uT^rtiits vision the physiocrats in France and Adam 
ji n^Great Bntain CTeated a saence of political econom y The 
'new science was based pnmanly on a negation of existing 
.reality Md on certain artificial and unverified generalisations 
ji. JpSw and Plotinus Mere and CampaneUa eonstniefed tb /aacifiJ aoa ba 
m tcnals whicli were om tied f tea tlie fabric of tie actual comcimuties 
def cts of wiici they were nspi ed The Republ c the Utopi and th 
C ty of the Son we e p terU against a state of thing -wh ch the expenenoe of 
lieu uthors UugJil them to coodemn (Acton (try fF if m p 2 o) 
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about the behaviour of a hypothetical economic man In 
practice it achieved some highly useful and important results 
But economic theory long retained its utopian character and 
even to-day some classical economists insist on regarding 
universal free trade — an imaginary condition which has never 
existed — as the normal postulate of economic scienc^ and all 
reality as a deviation from this utopian prototype 

In the opening years of the nineteenth century t he industri al 
r evolution created a new social problem to engage human 
thought in Western Europe The pioneers who first set out: 
to tackle this problem were the men on whom posterity has, 
bestowed the name of utopian socialists Saint Simon and 
Fourier m France Robert Owen in England These men did 
not attempt to analyse the nature of class interests or class, 
consciousness or of the class conflict to which they gave rise 
They simply made unverified assumptions about human be 
haviour and, on the strength of these drew up visionary schemes 
of ideal communities in which men of all classes would live 
together m amity sharing the fruits of their labours in pro 
portion to their needs For all of them as Engels remarked 
socialism is the expression of absolute truth reason and 
justice and needs only be discovered in order to conquer all 
the world m virtue of its own power * The utopian socialists 
did valuable work m making men conscious of the problem 
and of the need of tackling it But the solution propounded 
by them had no logical connexion with the conditions vi'hich 
created the problem O nce more, it was the product not o f 
analysis, but of aspiration 

Schemes elaborated in this spirit \\ould nor of course work t 

* L ecoaomie politique liberale a etc yn des meilleurs excmples d utopies 
qu on puisse citer On avtut imaginl unc society ou tout serait ramene il des types 
commerciaux sous la loi de la plus complete concurrence on reconnaic aujourd hui 
que cette societe ideale seraif aussi difficile 4 realiser que celJe de Platon (Sorel 
Reflexions sur la vtoUnet p 47) Compare Professor Robbins •well known defence 
of latssee fairs economics The idea of a coordination of human actiyiCy by 
means of a system of impersonal roles withm which what spontaneous relations 
anse are cohduave to mutual benefit is a conception at least as subtle at least as 
ambitious as the conception of prescnbmg each action or each type of action by 
a central planning authority and it is perhaps not less m harmony with the 
requirements of a spmtually sound society {Economic Planning and International 
Order p 229) It would be equally true aod perhaps equally useful to say that 
the constitution of ?kto s RepuUic w at least as subtle ambitious and satisfying 
to spintual requirements as that of any state which has ever existed 

* Engels Socialism Utopian and Saentific^n^ transl ) p 26 
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Just as nobody has ever been able to make gold in a laboratory 
so nobody has ever been able to live in Plato 5 republic or in 
a Viorld of universal free trade or in Fourier s phalanstwes 
But It IS nevertheless perfectly right to venerate Confucius 
and Flato as the founderu of pohtfcal science Adsm Smith 
as the founder of political economy and Fourier and Owen 
as the fomdtrs of socialism The initial stage of aspiration 
towards an end is an essential foundation of human thinking 
Thew^ IS father to the thought Teleology precedes analysis 
^*'f^Meleo!ogical aspect of the science of international politics 
has been conspicuous from the outset It took its nse from 
•d great and disastrous war and the overwhelming purpose 
l^hich dominated and inspired the pioneers of the new science 
to obviate a recurrence of this disease of the mfernational 
body politic T he passiona te d esire to prevent war determiji gd 
the whole im tial course and direction ot the stu dy Like othw 
jniant sciences the science of international politics has been 
markedly and frankly utopian It has been tn the initial stage 
in which wishing prevails over thinking generalisation over 
observation and in which little attempt is made at a critical 
analysis of existing facts or available means In this stage 
attention is concentrated almost exclusively on the end to be 
achieved The end has seemed so important that analytical 
criticism of the means proposed has too often been branded 
as destructive and unhelpful When President Wilson on hia 
way to the Peace Conference was asked by some of bis advisers 
whethw he thought his plan of a League of Nations would 
w'rv'.V be repdie^ briefly If it mm t wvrk tt mast he made 
to work * The advocate of a scheme for a n internation al 
p olice force or for coHectue securi ty or of some other 
project for an internatiorTal ordw generally replied to the critic 
not by an argument designed to shew how and why he thought 
his plan will work but either by a statement that it must be 
made to work because the consequences of ita failure to work 
would be so disastrous or by a demand for some alternative 
ftosfnim * This must be the spirit m which the alchemist or 
K< S B ktr n e tru) If Zw e J M»ftd S Hh>» / i p 93 
Thcrt I the old well known jbout iJi nan wh d nitg the L ifcon 
e i^u ke ot 1775 bout hawbnpMt ezrthquak pilJ but one tncjdent 
forg when icme ne ponted ut tiat the pills could tiot poss Ilf be of 
w ih hawk rppljwi B twhatwouldyouputJftiheirpUce? {L B Nsmer 
/ li A/a/tn fjf$iery p 20} 
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the utopian socialist would have answered the sceptic who 
(juestioned whether lead could be turned into gold or men made 
to h\e in model communities Thought hjis been at a discount ^ 
Much that was said and written about international politics 
between 1919 and 1939 merited the stncture applied in another, 
context by the economist Marshall who compares the nervous 
irresponsibility which conceives hasty utopian schemes to the 
bold facility of the weal, player who will speedily solve the 
most difficult chess problem by taking on himself to move the 
black men as well as the white ‘ In extenuation of this 
intellectual failure it may be said that dunng the earlier of 
these years the black pieces in international politics were in 
the hands of such weak players that the real difficulties of the 
game were scarcely manifest even to the keenest intelligence 
The course of events afte r loti clearly re vealed th e inadeti iiacvr 
of pure aspiration a s the basis for a science of internati onal 
politics and made it possible for the first time to embark*' 
on serious cntical and analytical thought about mtemationaf 
problems ^ 


The Impact of Realism 

No science deserves the name until it has acquired sufficient 
humility not to consider itself omnipotent and to distinguish 
the analysis of what is from aspiration about what should be 
Because in the political sciences this distinction can never be 
absolute some people prefer to withhold from them the right 
to the title of science In both physical and political sciences 
the point IS soon reached where the initial stage of wishing must 
be succeeded by a stage of hard and ruthless analysis The 
difference is that politica l sciences can never wholly emancip ate 
themselves from utopianism and that the political scientist is 
ipi CO linger lor a longer initiS period than the physical scientist 
m the utopian stage of development This is perfectly natural 
For while the transmutation of lead into gold would be no 
nearer if everyone in the world passionately desired it it is 
undeniable that if everyone really desired a world state or 
collective security (and meant the same thing by those 
terms) it would be easily attame d and the student of inter- 
national politics may be forgiven if he begins by supposing 
that his task is to make everyone desire it It takes him some 
‘ Econom ami p 5 
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Hme to understand that no progress is Jjkriy to be made alon^ 
this path and that no political utopia mil achie\e even th e 
most limited succeH^ unless it grotts out of Political r eah ty 
nlvlng^ade the discovery he ^i\[ embark on that hard rtilh 
less a nalysts of reality which >s the hallmark of scienc e , and 
one of the facts whose causes he will have to anal> se is the 
fact that few people do desire a world slate or collective 
security and that those who think they desire it mean different 
and incompatible things by it He will hate reached a stage 
when purpose by itself is seen to be barren and when analysis 
of re alityjias for ced itself upon him.as an essential ingredien t 
of ^ his stuqy 

impact of thinking upon wishing which m the develop 
.ment of a science follows the breakdown of its first visionary 
'^roj^cts^nd marks the end of its specifically utopian period 
'ts'^ccmmonly called realism Representing a reaction against 
the wish dreams of the initial stage realism is liable to assume 
^critical and somewhat cynical aspect In the field of thought 
places Its emphasis on the acceptance of facts and on the 
^alysis of their causes and consequences It tends to deprMiate 
the r^Ie of purpose an^to maintain e^pIicitTy or implicitly 
that th?^OTtitlBfrbr thinking is to study a sequence of events 
which It IS powerless to influence or to alter In the field of 
realism tends to emphasise the irresistible strength of 
existpig forces and the inevitable character of existing tend 
■tncies and to insist that the highest wisdom hes m accepting 
mg oneself to these forces and these tendencies 
.StTofan attitude though advocated in the name of objective 
thought may no doubt be earned to a point where it results 
m ll^stenhsation of thought and the negation of action But 
IS a stage w here realism is the necessary corrective to the 
exuberance of utopianism just as in other periods utopianism 
must be invoked to counteract the barrenness of realism 
Immature thought is prcdonunantly purposive and utopian 
Thought which rejects purpose altogether is the thought of old 
age Mature thought combines purpose with observation and 
analysis Utopia and reality are thus the two facets of political 
science Sound political thought and sound political life will 
__be found only^where both have their place ^ 





CHAPTER 2 


UTOPIA AND REALITY 


The antithesis of utopia and realit) — a balance alna}s s\Mng 
ing towards and away from equilibrium and never complete!) 
attaining it — is a fundamental antithesis revealing itself in 
many forms of thought The two methods of approach — the 
inclination to ignore what was and what is in contemplation 
of what should be and the inclination to deduce what should 
be from what was and what is — determine opposite attitudes 
towards every pohPcal problem It is the eternal dispute as 
Albert Sorel puts it ' between those who imagine the world to 
suit their policy and those who arrange their policy to suit the 
realities of the world ' It may be suggestive to elaborate 
this antithesis before proceeding to an examination of the 
current ensis of international | 
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i proceeding to an examination oi me 


■{t WtU and DeltrmmaUon 


The anbthesis of utopia and reality can in some aspects be 
identified with the antithesis of Free Will and Determinism 
The utopian is necessarily v oluntarist he believes in the possi 
bility ot more or less radically rejecting reality , and substituting 
his utopia for it by an act of will The realist analyses a pre- 
determined course of development which he is powerless to 
change For the realist, philosophy in the famous words of 
Hegel s preface to his Philosophy ej Right, always comes too 
late to change the w orld By means of philosophy the old 
order “ cannot be rejuvenated but only Irnovvn * The utopian, 
fixing his eyes on the future thmks in terms of creative spon 
taneity the realist rooted in the past in terms rf causal ify" 
^ITIicalthy human action and therefore all healthy tSioughb 
must establish a balan ce betw een utopia and reality between free 
wiirand determinism the complete realist unconditionally 
accepting tne causal 'sequence of events depnves himself of 
the p ossibility of changing reality The complete utopian, by 
rejectinglhe causarseqttRire' de priv es hims elf of the possibility 

* A Sorel L Europe rt U Rlvolution Frojijenst p 474 
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of understanding either the reality vhich-he i s seeking to chan ge 
or the gr^esses by flhich tt can he changed The characteristic 
vice of the utopian* is nan cty of the realist sterility^ 

^ ! V 1 < . Tkforv and P.r^jx te ^'Ti ys9i 

Tne antiihesis of utopia aind reality also tomc^es with the 
antithesis of theory and practice Th e utopian makes pohtjc al 
t heory a n orm. to wh i ch political prartice ought to confo^ 
The realist regard s p olitical theory as a sort of codification of 
political practice J hc relationship of theory and practice has 
come to be recognised m recent years as one of the central 
problems of political thought Both the utopian and the realist 
distort this relationship The utopian purporting to recognise 
the interdependence of purpose and fact treats purpose as if 
It were the only relevant fad and constantly couches optati\e 
propositions in the indicative mood The American Declaration 
of Independence maintains that all men are created equal 
Mr Litvmov that peace is mdmsiblc * and Sir Noirnan 
Angel) that the biological division of mankind into inde- 
pendent wamng states is a scientific ineptitude * Yet 
It IS a matter of common observation that all men are not bom 
equal even in the United States and that the Soviet Union 
can remain at peace while its neighbours are at war and we 
should probably think little of a zoologist who described a 
man eatmg tiger as a scientific meptiiudc These proposi 
tons arc items in a political programme disguised as statements 
of fact ♦ and tbft utopiaa inhabits a dream world of such, 

facts remote from the world of reality where quite contrary 
facts may be observed The realist has no difficulty m per 
cemng that these utopian propositions are not facts but aspira 
tions and befong to the optative not to the indicative mood 


'Hie psy h logi t nay be at r ted t<> trace here an analogy— t would be 
dingerou to treat it as mere — witb Jung 8 das fi atioa of psychological types as 
ctiw ft d and itr verted (fung Psy iot gtc ITyf ) or WvIIiamJame s 
pairs of opp&5 tes R OoniUst Imp nast Jnteilectu list Sensation li t Ideali t 
Mat naL I Ophmi ti Pessunisli Kd gi (U Irreligious F oe wiUist F takslic 
Sfoiustic Pin ahstJc D gioatical S eptical (tV James Pragmatism) 

Lt gut ^ leo-ttan SixU nth A smhfy p yj 

Aagell T\ C At liJ lit p 13S 

S^lI^IaT^y M«x s theory of pupliis valu has n the word of a sympati he 
cntic ath the 5 gmficance of a i:^hcal and 00 1 slogan lb n of n eonomic 
trolh (M Bee Tit LJtendTtAcktitgffA I Uarx p 1*9) 
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and he goes on to shew that considered as aspirations they 
are not a pnort propositions but are rooted in the world of 
reality in a way which the utopian altogether fails to understand 
Thus for the realist, the equality of man is the ideology of the 
under privileged seeking to raise themselves to the level of the 
privileged the indivisibility of peace the ideology of states 
which, being particularly exposed to attack are eager to estab 
hsh the principle that an attack on them is a matter of concern 
to other states more fortunately situated ' the ineptitude of 
sovereign states the ideology of predominant Powers which 
find the sovereignty of other states a barrier to the enjoyment 
of their own predominant position This exposure of the hidden 
foundations of utopian theory is a nec essary preliminary to any 
serious political s cience But the reajlst in denying any a priori 
q^ialit^ to political theories, and m proving them to be r ooted 
in prattite tails easily into a determinism whi ch argues that 
theory being nothi ng more than a rationalisation of cond itioned 
~ ^d predetermined purpose is a pu re excrescence and impotent 
to alter t he course of event s While therefore the utopian treats 
purpose as ttielole ultimate fact, t he realist runs the risk ol 
t reating purpose merely as the mechanical product of other 
facts If we recognise that this mechanisation of human will 
and human aspiration is untenable and intolerable then we 
must recognise that theory, a s it develo ps out of' practice an d 
develops into practice, plays its own transtorming role in t he 
profess 1 he political process does not consist as the realisj 
b^iey^_purelyliir a succession ol phenomena governed by 
mecHan^icallaws ol causaiion nor 3oes it conSst as the 
litopian believes purely in the ap^ation to pr actice of c ertain 
theoretical truths evolved out of thefr InneF consciousness by 
wi^nd tar seeing^eople Pohtical science must be based on 
a recognition of th e interde pendence-ot-theorv-and- praetioe , 
which can be attained only through a combination of utopia 
and reality 

Tke Intellectual and the Bureaucrat 

- -a 

A concrete expression of (he antithesis of theory and practice 
in politics IS the opposition bet^^een the "intellectual and the 

* Kav;^!^ discovered that other states were perhaps more open to attack than 
Hientselves the Soviet authonties m May 1939 dismissed Mr Litvinov and ceased 
to tali about the indivisibility of peace 
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bureaucrat * th*® fcrmcr tramed to nairOv oa a frzon 

lines in'* lattn- empmcall) It is in the nature of things that 
thf* inHlectual should find himself in camp Trbidi seeks 
to make practice conforra to ihecay for intellectuals are 
particularly reluctant to recognise their thou ght as condition ed 
by forces exlerna) to themselves and hSelothink of themsdves 
as I^di^rs wKo^ theon es prcrvide the motive force for scKall^ 
men of action Moreover the whole intellectual outlook of the 
last' t w o hun dred years has been strongly coloured by the 
mathematical and natural sciences ~T*o e^blisK "a gena^ 
principle an^folesfthc pafCcuIir m the lighTof that pnnaple” 
has b^n assumed by most~tnwlJectual5 to be the necessary 
foundation and starting y>oint of an) science In this respect 
uto^^^ ufn Tib i nsisten ccTon ^e-ne^lincg: ^ nuy be 
said to represent the characlcnstic intellectual approach to 
politics Woodrow Wilson jhc most perfect modem example 
of the intel^rtua l in_Do!ilics, excelled m the c xposibon of 
fundamelrtals H is pohocal methexT was to base his 
appealupotTErord and simplepnn3pi«^oidmg commitment 
upofl Tpecihc measurei * ^ome supposedly general pn/iaple 
tucn'^^natioival s5f determination fret trade or eol 
lecti ve gecunty ^Tafl of"w1irch~wfll be ^ily recognised by the 
yealist as concrete expressions of particular con ditions an d 
i nterests) is tak^aslh a^Iute stand^d and^^licies^re ” 
adiudg e d good or had by the extmt to which theVconfoimto. 
or d i verge from^it In modem tunes intellectuals have been 
tV^^rs of every utopian movement and the services which 
ulQj^^nism has rendered to political progress must be credited 
psrf to them But the cfiaractcnstic weakness of 
>iftSpianism is also the characteristic weakness of the political 
Intellectuals — failure to understand exis ting re ality and the 
way m which their own s^ndards ^ rbotedTn it They 
could give to "tlieir politick aspiraiions " wroTc Meinecke of, 
the role of intellectuals in German politics a spmtj^^un^ 
and independence, of philosophical idealism anHxjf^Svatitfn 
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bhfive the concrete play of interests but through their 
\l5b^e feelin g for the realistic interests of actual state life 
they quickly^ descended from the sublime to the extrayaganr 
and ^crantric 

— IrhisofteiT been argued that the intenec tuaTs afi les s 
directly conditioned in their thinking than those ^oups whose; 
coherence depends on a common economic interest and that^ 

they therefore occupy a vantage point au dissus de la melie ‘ 

As early as igoj Lenin attacked t he old fashioned view o f 

the intelligentsia as capable of standing outside class " ^1 

More recently this view has been resuscitated by Dr Mann^ 
hem who argues that the i ntelhgentsia, being relativ ely 
classless and socially unattached , subsumes in itself al l 
tho se inter ests wit h which social life is p ermeated and can 
therefore attain a higher measure of im partiality and obiectivi ty t 
In a c ertain lim ited sense, this is true But any advantage 
derived trom It would seem to be nullified by a corresponding 
disability i e d etachment from the masses w hose attitude is, 
the determining factor in political life Even where the illusiorfl 
of their leadership was strongest, modem intellectuals have! 
often found themselves in the position of officers whose troops, 
were ready enough to follow them in quiet times but could! 
be relied on to desert in any serious engagement. In Germany 
and many smaller European countries, the democratic con 
stitutions of igig were the work of devoted intellectuals and" 
achieved a high degree of theoretical perfection But when" 
a crisis occurred they broke down almost everywhere through 
failure to win the durable allegiance of the mass of the population 
In the United States, the intellectuals played a preponderant 
part m creating the L eague of Nations, and most of them re ' 
mained avowed supporters of it Vet the mass of the American* 
people, having appeared to follow them lead rejected it when 
the cntical moment arrived In Great Bntain the intellectuals 
secured, by a devoted and energetic propaganda ovenvhelm- 
ing paper support for the League of Nations But when the 
Coven ant appeared to require action which might have entailed 
pracBtai“consequences for the mass of the people successive 
governments preferred inaction and the protests of the in 

* Meineci? S/itat vnJ p Ij6 

Lenin f((rrj,r(zQdRussiaa«l) tu p 72 

3 Jlanobeim Ideolo^ end Utafta pp 13740 
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t^ectjials caused no percepttble reaction m the county 
bureaucratic appf^K t o poittics i$~ on the 
PT^damentany_ ^piftg3l The bureaucrat purports to t^ndJe 
tdrcK^articuiar problem on rts mwns to eschew the formu 
lation of principles and to be guided on the right course by 
some intuitive pro^s bom of long experi ence an d n ot of 
consciouT^asbnmg T Kgre are no Irener^caj ea said a 
FrenchnjfficfaT acting as french delegate at an Assembly of 
the Leatpje ^ of Nitions there are onh spe cific cases * In 
h is dislike of theory the bureaucrat resemWes ^the man of 
^tion OnT«i^ge puis on volt is a motto attributed to 
more than one famous general The excellence of the British 
cimI service is partly due to the ease with which the bureaucratic 
mentality accommodates itself to the e mpirical tradition o f 
British politics The perfect a^rservant conforms closely to 
th'f'pcr^Ta?" picture of the English politician as a man who 
recoils from written constitutions and solemn covenants and 
lets himself be guided by precedent by instinct by feel for 
the right thing Thi s_emptncism is itself, no do ub t. cond tUoned. 
by a s pecific point of view and r eflects the r on servalivc habit,,, 
of ^Engh sh p ohticaTine The^ bureaucrat perhaps more e\ 
pliwtlythatTany other " class of the community is bound up 
^fR the existing order the mainte nance of tradition and the 
acceptan^,^^rete(lentjas the safe cr iterion of action^ 
T^nce bureaucracy "easily degenerates Into the rigid and emptj 
formalism of the mandarin and claims an esQtcnc understand 
ing of appropriate "proo^rerwhich is not accessible even to 
the most intelligent outsider Experience vaTit" mieux que 
science is the typi^“bureaucratic motto Attainments in 
learning and science wrote Bryce voicing a widely felt pre 
judice do little to make men wise m politics * When a 
bureaucrat wishes to damn a proposal he calls il academic 
Practice not theory bureaucratic training not intellectual 
hnlhance is the schoohojapahtu^ wisdom The bureaucrat 
tendsjo^m^e politics an e'nd^ m^.y eB It is worth re 
b6tir~Ji;ta chlayel]i ariB^acon'‘^re bu re aucrats ''^ 
This fundamental*ahtltnMis between inteil^tuat and burcau 
cratic modes of thought always and everywhere latent has 
appeared m the last half century in a quarter where it would 

Itigv rt SxthComnilte* p 62 

Bry e AI gem J5 n ertc es p 8<> 
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hardly lia\ e been Jooked for i n the labour ement Writing 
in the 1870 s EngHi~c ong^tu1ate^ the Ij erman workers o n 
the fact that they " belong to the most theoretical natTonin 
the world, and have retained that t heoreticaLscnae»vvhi^ 
been almost completely lost by the so'^led ‘ educated ' ciass^ 
m Germany He contrasted this happy state vvith ‘‘the 
mdlfferencd to all thei^ v?hich is one of the chief reasons of 
the slow progress of the English w orkers movement * Forty 
years lateFanother German wmw ctofimed ttiirobservation * 
The theoreticaf analysis of Marxist doctnne became one of the 
pnncipal preoccupations of leading German Social Democrats , 
and many obsezrers believe that t his ones ided inteJiectu al 
development was an important factor m the ultimate collapse 
of the party The Bntish labour movement untiMhe Jast 
few y ears enti rely esc hewed th eory At present imperfect 
hai^ny between the intelle ctual and trade union wings is 
a notonous source of embarras^ent to the Labour Far ty 
The~ trade^gg^j ust ten ds to regard the intellecnial as a 
utopian theorist lacking expcnence m the practical problems 
of the movement The intellectual co nde mns the trade u nion 
leadgr^asa bureaucrat ^h e recurrenTconHiHs ^tw eeFf^ ions 
wilhm the Bol shevik party in So viet Ru ssia were in part, at 
""any rate exph^ble as conflicts betweerTThe " party intelli 
gentsia re presented by Bukhann Kamenev Radek and 

Trotsky and. 4 h £, party m ac hine represented b> Lenip 

Sv ^fov ftiil his dea th m 1919) and Stalin ^ 

The opposition between mtellectual and bureaucrat was 
particularly prominent in Great Britain dunng the twenty 
years between the wars in the field of foreign affairs Dunng 
the first world war the Union of Democratic Control an 
organisation of utopian intellectuals strove to popularise the 
view that the war was largely due to the control of foreign 
affairs in all countries by professional diplomats Woodrow 

Quoted m Lemn erib (2nd Ruuian ed ) iv p 3S1 

* WepossesstliemosttlieoreticalUljourinoTcmentintheworld (F Naumann 

Cfntrat Ettropt Engl transl p 121) ^ 

* Tins interpretation ^hith appears m Muskys Lentn (pp iii 117 18) 
published in 1931 received further confinnabon from subsequent events The nfl 
^ent back to the earliest daps of the party In 1904 Lewa was attaduag the 
par^ intellectuals for then neglect of disophne and organisabon end the mtel 
Imuals were attacking Leoia s bureaucrabc methods (Lemn noris (2nd Russian 
ed) VI pp 309*11) 
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Wtlson beheve-d that peace would bb secured if international 
issues were settled not by diplomats or poUticxans each eager 
to serve his own interests bu t by dispassionate scientists. — 
geographers ethnologists economists^ who ha3 made states 
of the problems involved * Bureaucrats and especially diplo- 
mats ^^ere long regarded %tlh suspicion m L eague of Nation s 
ijjrck|^ and it w as considered that the League uTduia contnSutc 
greatly to the solution of mtcrnalional problems b) taking 
them out of the reactionary hands of foreign^ojHces Wilson 
in intfoSuang'the Jrah iwOtenant to "the plenary session of the 
Peace Conference spoke of the /«hng ihaM^tly d eliberating 
body of the League of Nations was merely to be a 
officials representing the^^^ous’govemmcnts t he peopl ei^fiL. 
[th e woH 3 wo^d not be sure thar?Qm^Qr tI)e_rnistake5j\hi£h 
■preoccu pied officials liad admittedly made might not be 
repeated * Later^ m the' Hou^^oTTommons Lord Cecil 
pas morTlcathing 

I am afraid I came to the conclusion at the Peace Con 
ference from my orvn experience that the Prussians _wert. 
not exclusively confin ed to Germany There is also the 
whole t ^dency a nd t r adition of the official cla sps 
You cannot avoid the conclusion that there is a tendency 
c them to think that whatever is^s right ^ 

Af the Second Assembly Lord CcciLjnyokcd the support of 
!| ^blic ogmiO Q. which the TeaguiTwas supposed to represent 
ag^nsVlb’e official classes * and such appeals were fre 
qudntfy heard dunng the next ten years The bureaucrat fOT 
^ isipar t equaUy rn isjrusted the missionaryuteal of enthusiastic 
inteilectuaTs' for Mllective secunty world order and general 
disarmament — schemes which seemed to him the product of 
pure theory d worced from p ractica l experienc e The disarms 
: nent issue wdl illustrated ttus^ ivergence of view t or 
intellectual the general _ppnqpje was simple and straig ht 
^rward the alleged dSHculties of applying it were due to 
abst ruettoiY by the experts * For the expert the general 

R S Bat i Wo d vw\S I end florldS til m« / i p lu 
Hi Iffy J tkt P tut Co frr / d H Teiaperley u p 63 
It u e cf CoTMQoa Julj-ai 1919 Offie IPpertttsi^^ 

Ltag f Net on! S d At tmify Hiitd CotmmcM? p 281 
It 1 pot t be t lent d lad the Belgiia Boaahsf De Broutk re that 
-he p opl h uid be robbed of lb r lK^>e« of pe ce by experts who are los ng 
them* hr s a tbe^e of teciinicahbe whidv with a Litle E«)d«Tl! nugbt be 
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pnn i-ip]p nas mpaningless and utopian whether 
could bereSuced and if so whfch was" a ' practical 
to be decided ip each case ' on its merits ' 


armaments 
” question 


Left and Right 

The antithesis of utopia and reality and of theory and 
practice further reproduces itself in the antithesis of radical 
an d conservative of Left_and_Rght^ though it nould be rash 
to assume that parties carrying these labels always represent 
these underlying tendencies '^The rai j jical is neceasanb. utopia n, 
and the c onsen, am e realist* The intellectual the man of theory, 
will gravitate towards the Left just as naturally as the bureau 
crat the man of practice will gravitate towards the Right 
Hence the Right is weak, m theory and suffers through its 
inaccessibility to ideas The characteristic weakness of the 
Left IS failure to translate its th eory into practic e — a failure 
for which It IS apt to blame the bureaucrats but which is 
inherent in its utopian character The Left has reason 
{Ventunft), the Right has wisdom ( Verstani) ’ , WTOte the Nazi 
philosopher Moeller van den Bruck * From the days of Burke 
onwards English conservatives have always strongly denied 
the possibility of deducing p olitical practice bv a logical prncess 
frojn political theory To follow the syllogism alone is a 
sh ort cut to the bmtomless pit ” say s Lord Ji aldw in ' ' — a 
phrase which may suggesTthST^ practises as well as preaches 
abstention from rigorously logical modes of thought Mr 
Churchill refuses to believe that ' extrav agant logic in doctrine 
appeals to the Bntish elector ’ A partfcuiarly clear definition 
o f diffe rent attitudes tow ards foreign policy comes from a speech 
made in the House of Commons by Neville Chamberlain in 
answer to a Labour cntic 

What does the hon Member mean by foreign policy f 
You can lay down sound and general propositions You 

disentangkd in, a few hours (Peace and Disannameat Committee of the \\ omen $ 
Intematioca] Organisations Circular of Hij 15 1932) About the same time 
Lord Cecil was reported in the same sense If the matter was to be left to espeits 
nothmg would be done The^ were he was sure most able coasaentious highly 
lastnirted gentlemen but just look at iheir traimng {Vanfkester Guardian 
Mav 18 153 ) 

Moeller van den Bruch Das JineA (izdtd) p 357 

Baldwin On England p 153 » Winston Churchill SlephyStsp p 147 
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The mteHectual superionty of the Left is seldom m doubt 
The Left alone thinks out pnnctples o f pohttcal action and 
evolves ideals for statesmen to aim at But it lacks practical 
experience whi ch comes from dose contact with reali ty In 
Great Britain after 1919 it was a serious mis^rtune that the 
Left having enjoyed office for n^ligible periods had little 
experience of administrative realities and became more and 
more a party of pure theory while the Right having spent 
so little time m opposition had few temptations to pit the 
perfection of theory against the imperfections of practice 
In Soviet Russia the group m power is more and more dis 
car ding theory m favour of practice as it loses the memory of 
Its revolutionary origin •* History everywhere shews that when 
Left parties or politicians are brought into contact with reality 
through the assumption of political office they tend to abandon 
their d octrinaire utopianism and move towards the Righ t 
often retaining their Left labels and thereby adding to the 
confusion of political terminology 


Ethics and PeltUes 

Most fundamental of all the antithesis of utopia and reality 
is rooted in a different conception of the relationship of politic 
and ethics *^ e antithesis between th e wo*rl 3 of value and 'thT 
w wld lirn^rc already impliat in tSe dichotomy of purpo se 
an^tact is ^el^y embedded in the human consciousness and'^ 

H us« 0/ Comaions Oct be « 1937 r printed in N Chambcrlam Tht 
Sentgfl fa Ftac p 33 
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m political thought The utopian sets up a n ethical standard 
which purports to be mdependwinsf^ politic aoJ seeks to 
mke pohttwroirform to ii Ihe^ealist cannot logically acc^t 
an> standara v alue sai^ that of fact In his view, the absolute 
standard of the utopian is conditioned and dictated by the social 
order, and is therefore political Mo rality ca n only be relative 
not unuersal Ethics must be interpreted m ternir PfTiolnl^ 
andrSTe search for an “eihicarhofm o utside poli trcs is doomed 
to frustration The identification of the supreme reallty^ith 
the^upreme good which Christianity achieies by a bold stroke 
of dogmatism is achieved by the realist through the assumption 
that there is no good othe r than the accep t ance and und er-* 

These implications of the opposition between utopia and 
reality will emerge clearly from a more detailed study of the 
modem crisis in international politics 
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PART TATO 


THE INTER¥4ti?t?55ji^®CRISIS 


■Vka PTER 3 

THE UTOPIAN BACKGROUND 

The Foundations of Utoptannm 

The modern school of utopian political thought must be traced 
back to the break upofthcmediaeval system which presupposed 
a universal ethic and a universal political system based on divine 
authority The realists of the R e naissa nce made the tirst deter 
mined onslaught on the primacy of ethics and propounded a 
view of politics which made ethics an instrument of po^cs the 
authority of the state being thus substituted for the authority 
of the church as the arbiter of morality The answer of the 
>ilopian school to this challenge was not an easy one An 
ethiM^^andard was required which would be independent of 
authority ecclesiastical or civil and the solution 
found in the doctnne of a secular law of nature whose 
ultimate source was the i ndividual human reas on Natural 
law as first propounded by the Gree ks had been an intuit ion 
of the human heart about what is morally right It is cternaT* 
said Sophocles Antigone and no man knows whence it 
came The Stoics a nd the mediaeval schoolmen identified 
na tural law with reaso n and in the sev enteenth and eighteenth 
jcentunes this identtftcattdn was revived m a nev. and special 
form In scie nce the laws of nature were deduced by a process 
of reasoamg from observed facts about the nature of matter 
By an easy analogy the Newtonian pnnciples were now applied 
to the ethical problems The rooi^ Jaw of nature could be 
scientifically established and rational deduction from the 
^supposed facts of human nature took the place of revelation 
as the source of morality Reason could detenmne 
"V/hat were the universally valid moral laws and the assump- 
tion was made that once these laws were determined human 
beings would conform to them just as matter conformed to 
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the phj sical Ian s of nature Enlightenment n as the royal road 
to the millennium 

By the eighteenth century the mam lines of modem utopian 
thought n ere firmly established It n as essentially indiv idualis t 
in that It made the human conscience the final court of appeal 
m moral questions i n Fran ce it became associated ivith ai 
secular in England nith an evangelical tradition It tias 
essentially rationalist in that it identified the human conscience 
with the voice of reason ' But it had still to undergo important 
developments and it was leremy Bentham who when the 
industrial revolution had transferred the leadership of thought 
from France to England gave to nineteenth century utv m 
Its characteristic shape Starting from the postulate that the 
fundamental charactenstic of human nature is to seek pleasure 
and avoid pain Bentham deduced from this postulate a rational 
ethic which defined the good m the famous formula ‘ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ’’ As has often been 
pointed out, the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
performed the function, which natural law had performed for 
a previous generation of an absolute ethical standard Bentham 
firmly believed m this absolute standard, and rejected as 
anarchical the view that there are as many standards of 
right and wrong as there are men ' In effect the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ’ was the nineteenlla century | 
definition of the content of natural law 

The importance of ^ertbam_s_contnbution was twofold In 
the first place by identifying the good with happiness h^ 
provide3”a plausible confirmation of the ' scientific " assump- 
tion of the eighteenth century rationalists that man would, 
infallibly conform to the moral law of nature once its content 
had_been rationally determmedn Se condl y while preserving 
the rationalist and individualist aspect of the doctrine he 
] succeeded in giving it a broader basis The doctrine of reason, 
in Its eighteenth century guise was pre eminently intellectual, 
and aristocratic Its political corollary was an enlightened 

’ While tlus Its the fonn of utopiani m -which has been predommant for the past 
three centimes and which still prevails (though perhaps with dummshing force) 
lA English speaking ctrantnes it would be lash to assert that mdiN-iduahsm and] 
rationalism are necessaix attributes to utopian thought Fascism coaCamed 
elements of a utopianism which was anti mdividnahst and irrational These qualities 
were alreadj- latent in the utopian aspects of Lemmsm — and perhaps even of 
Mamsm » Bentham Jlctrh ed Bo-wnng i p 31 
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despotism of philosophfri tvho alone could be expected to ha\e 
the necessan reasoning potter to discos tf the good Bu^ow 
that happiness was the entenon the one thing needful was 
that the indjsidtial should understand where his happiness Jaj 
hot onl\ was the good ascertainable — as the eighteenth cen 
turv had held — b> a rational process but this process — added 
the nineteenth centur> — was not a tnattcr of abstruse philo- 
sophical speculation but of simple common sense Bentham 
i«W the first thinker to elaborate the doctnnc of sa3\'ation b> 
public opinion The members of the commumt) ma\ in 
their aggregate capacit) be considered as constituting a sort 
^ }udicatoi^ or tnbunal — call it The Pu^fu O/tfu^ 
'Tn^unal ’ It was James Mdl Bentham s pupil who pro- 
FmSeW the most complete argument framed for the infalbq 
bilit> of public opinion ^ 


£^er} man possessed of reason is accustomed to weigh 
evidence and to be guided and determined bj its preponder 
anct \-anous conclusions axe vnth their esniicnce 

presented with equal care and with e<iua3 skill there is a 
moral certainty though some few m4> be misguided that 
the greatest number will ^udge nght and that the greatest 
force of cNidence w hates er it is will produce the greatest 
unpressjoji * 


This is not ihc onl) argument b> which democrac} as a political 
institution can be defended But this argument was in fact 
^pbatJ) or impliadj accepted b) most ni neteenth centur y 
ibei^s The belief that public opinion can be irlieti o^to 
judgen^W} on an) question rational!) presented to it com 
bined with^e assumption that i t will act tfi accordance with 

S ght ■Wdgmenfi js -an essential foundation of the hber^ 
In Great Bntain the later eighteenth and the ninrtemtlT 
ieswereprc«^m«itl> the age of popular preaching and 
of political orator) Bj the i Dtce of reason men could be 
persuaded both to saw thew owiTimmomi souls and to moie 
along the path of political enlightenment and progress The 
opumism of the nineteenth century was based on the triple 
^<fon\^ctlon that the p ursuit of the good was a m atter^of right 
reasoning ^ that the spwad of knowledge \«>u!d soon make it 
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possible for p\er>Qi^ to reason n^htK on this im portant subject 
arid that anj one ^\ho reasone d nghtl; on it would neccssanl ) 
ac t nghtl} 

The application of these prmapks to international affairs 
followed in the mam the same pattern The Abb^Saml 
Pierre ho propounded one of the earliest schemes for a League 
cf Nations uas so confident in the reasousblentss of his 
projects that he alv.^aj’s behe\ed that if thej ^'cre fai rly con* 
sidered the ruling po\\ers could not fai l to adopt the m * 
Both Rousseau and Kant argued that since wars were waged 
by pnnces in their own interest and not in that of their peoples 
there would be no wars under a republic an form of governm ent 
In this sense the\ antii^ated the xie^tbat publm o omipnjn 
allowed to make itself effective would suffice t o prevent war 
In the nineteenth~centur>^Th 5 ~\iew‘ won widespread approval 
m Western Europe and took on the speafically rationalist 
colour proper to the doctnne that the holdmg of the right 
moral beliefs and the performance of the nght actions can be 
assuredb) process of reasoning Never was there an age which 
so unresen edl) proclaimed the supremaC) of the intellect " It 
IS intellectual etolution”, averred Comte, which essentiallj 
determines the main course of soaal phenomena * Bi^l e 
whose famous /fts/ory of Cnnhsatton was published between 
1857 and i86t boldl> declared that dislike of war is "a culti 
vated taste peculiar to an intellectual people He chose a 
cogent example based on the assumption natural to a British 
thinker of the ingrained bellicosit) of Great Bntam s most 
recent enemj Russia is a warlike country ’ he wrote, * no^', 
because the inhabitants are immoral, but because the> are T 
unintellectual The fault is in the head not m the heart 
The vnew that the spread of education would lead to Internationa! 
peace was shared b> many of Buckle s contemporaries and 
successors Its last serious exponent was Sir Norman Angell 
who sought bj The Great lUwion and other books to con 
Vince the world that war never brought profit to anjone If 
he could establish this point bj irrefutable argument, thought 
Sir_lJprman, then w^r could not occur War was simpl) a 
failur ^ of understandin g Once the head was purged of 

' J S But7 Tkt Id <9 of Fregrttt p 131 
Comw Ccurs dt Fhloiopku Pfisxtm Lecture lA I 
^ Buckle JCtstfffy fif Ctniisatm fd) 2 pp 131 2 
SS 
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f f Nations which was an attempt t o_apply the principles pf 
. ockeian Iibe rali5m_tQjhe_^ildiiig-J ^ a machir^^ inter 
ational order * T^e Covenant obsened General Smuts 
— ■ "siTTiply^arries into world affairs that outlook of a 
liberal jlemocratic society which is one-of the great achieve 
ments of'ourliiimah^advanceJlT^’^ut th^fanspIanfatTon of 
democratic rationalism from the national to the inteinatjona! 
spliCre W35 fiIT rdru 5 ?oreseet wiifficu 1 t*er The empiricist treats 
the conerHe case on its individual merits The rationalist refers 
It to an abstract general pnnaple Any social order imp lies a 
large measure of stan dard isation and therefore of abstraction 
there cannot be^a’Hiff^nrnil^for cvMy member of the'com 
muni^ Such sta ndaidisa tion is comparatively easy in a com 
munity of severfl"TnhTroh anonymous individuals confomm^ 
mare or lesa xlosely to recog^ise j ^ types. But it preserd Tmfintte^ 
complications 'when ^pl^d to sixty known stat eT'i^iffe ring 
widely in size in^wer and ecoh~Qmic and cuttu ral 

development ThTXea^ ^ Nations bw^og the first large 
scate atfetnpl to standardise international political problems on 
a rational basis was pajTi$ularljcJiableJa.th g8»emba nra«iaepts 
The founders of the Eeague^some of whom were men of 
political experience and pobtical understanding had indeed 
recognised the dangers of abstract perfection Acceptance 
of the political facts of the present remarked the official 
British Commentary on the Covenant issued in 1919 has 
been one of the principles on which the Commission has 
worked * and this attempt to lake account of political realities 
distinguished the Covenant not only from previous paper 
schemes of world organisation but also from such purely 
uto pian projects as the Ir ngcfl ational Pohce__Force" the~En and 
KeUo^^a ^'ahTthrTTmtCT! States pf_Ei^op& The Cmtgnant 
possessedTHe^rtue of sev eraL4heof ^tfra| im pp-rf^rtinns Pur 
porti^ to tre^ alT members as ^ual it assured tt/ the Great 

J? H S CrosjJB n in J P Sf y r Ptt te i Tkw^ht p 2O 
New Ye s Ev b adca t fr ra R d N hon GeB«va Tht T tn i 
J nu ry I 1938 

Th Cop ant ft\ Lt pta f Nattam vtdaCamm t« y Thtreon Cmd [$i 
(•919} P 12 Til gr at sCr nphofih Cowiuiit said the British CoTenun nt 
some year lit r b s in the measut ofdsaebon whi h it allows to th CoUBol 
and AsseialJy 0 dealing with futci/e ccotiagencies whi h nisy liav6 ao paraUel 
»n hi tory and whi h ther fore cannot H of th ta be f reseen m ad ance (laa/ue 
f Hot otu OJici IJouta ! May 191S p yoj) 
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Powers a permanent majontj on the Council of the Le ague * 
It’dlSTrot'mifSofrt^rQh ibit alt^ tb ^er ptIt~only~tolini tt 
the occasions on which it might legitimately be resorted to 
The ob ligation jmposed on members of the League to apply 
sanctions to the Covenant breaker u as not f ree^ from v agueness 
and this vagueness had been discreetly enhanced by a set of 
ipter pretative re solutions passed by the Assembly of 1 92 1 
The starkness of the t aritonal guarantee pro vided by Article to 
of the Covenant was Hnoothed away in a resolution which 
secured an almost unanimous vote at the Assembly of 1923 
It seemed for the moment as if the League might reach a 
working compromise between utopi a and reality and become an 
eff ective instrument of international politics 

Unhappily, the most influential European politicians neglected 
the League during its cntieal formative years Ab stract ration al 
ism gained the upper hand and from about 1922 onwards tEe~ 
current atTJeneva seTstrongly in the u topian direction ^ It 
came to be believed m the words of an acute critic ' that 
there can exist ather at Geneva or m foreign offices, a sort of 
carefully classified card md^^f events o r, better sbll, situa 
tions and that^ when the event happens or the situation pre- 
sents Itself, a member of the Council or Foreign Ministei' can 
easily recognise that event or situation and turn up the index 
to be directed to the files where the appropriate action is pre 
scnbed i There were "Hetermined jffSs~ to perfecTlhe 
maclunery to standardise the proceHufe^^te^ose the gaps 
in the Covenant by an abs olute veto on all wa r, and to make 
the application of sanctions automatic _ The Draft Treaty 
^jof Mutual Assistance the Geneva Protocol, the General Act, 

^ The defection of the United Slates upset this balance and left four major 
confroQt^d with four minor Powers Subsequent increases in membership which 
have taken place at frequent intervals sistt 1923 give 1 permanent preponderance 
to the mmor Powers The Council m becoming more representative lost 
much of Its effectiveness as a poLtical instrument Heality was sacrificed to an 
abstract pnaaple It should be added that the prudenb Swiss Delegate foresaw 
this result when the first increase was mooted m 1 9 - [Lea^t of A aUons Third 
Assemlly First Committee pp 37 S) 

By a ctinous irony this developmeat was strongly encouraged by a group of 
American intellectuals and some European enthiistists imaging that by follow 
mg this course they would propitiate American opinion The nft between the 
theory of the intellectuals and the practice of the government which developed m 
Great Bntam from 193 onwards began m the United States m 1919 

* J Fischer \\iILams Somt A$ffcts of the Coienant of Ike Leagvt of Nations 
P 238 
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-the plan to incorporate the Bnand Kellogg Pact in the Covenant, 
and th^definjtion ofjhe_2gp'essor were all milestones on 
the dangerous path oF rationalisation The fact th,at the utopian; 
dishes prepared during these years at Geneva proved unpalat | 
able to most of the principal governments concerned was a 
symptom of the growing divorce between theory and practice 
Even the language current m League circles betrayed the 
growing eagerness to avoid the concrete in favour of the 
abstract generalisations When it was desired to arrange that 
the Dra ftjTieay o f Mutual Assistance could be brought into 
force^n Surope^ithout ftalfmg^SriKe rest of the world a 
stipulation was inserted that it might come into force by 
egnanen^^— a proviso with farcical implications for every 
continent except Europe A co nventional phraseolo gy, came 
into use which served as the curren^x^ m of delegates at Geneva 
and of League enthusiasts ej^^w"an 3 ~whIcK throughjcon 
atant repel ^on soon lost, all co ntact w ith ■''' I cannot 

) recall any time said Mr Churchill in lp32'*'*when the gap 
between the kind of words which statesmen used and what 
was actually happening in many countries was so great as it 
IS- now_^ The Franco SoytftJjac t which was a defensive 
allllTTM agiinstTjcrm3Try"was so ^^ted as to make it appear 
an instrument of general application and was described as a 
shining example of the pnnaple of collec tive security A 
member of the House of Commons when asked m the debate 
on sanctions in June 1936 whether he would run the risk of 
war with Italy replied that he was prepared to face .the 
conseqi ^^s naturally flowing from the^jofoccement of the 
Covenant against an aggressor nalio iL * Thes e Im^is^ c con 
t^ons^couraged the frequent failure to distinguSKbetweeiT 
the worJTofabs^ct reason and the world of p^ticalreality 
I Metaphjslaannikc^savages ^etnark5^^r''^^andRuss^ 
are apt to imagine a magical connexion betwe«i^^wo?S'''Sla^ 
^ things * The metaphysicians of Geneva found it difficult tej 
believe that an accumulation of ing«iious texts prohibiting war. 
was not a bamer against war itself Our purpose saidl 
M Benes in introducing the Geneva_ _ protQcd tp-^ the 19241 
^ Assembly was to make war impossi^ tojcnfit to anni J 

Witstoti ChuichiU A mi a J tke Cvven I p 43 

(^eled in Toynbw Stirv y 1 1 Ag n rgjs u p 44S 

B tte MontkSy cbx (Tebrwity p 155 
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hilate It To do this we had to create a 5)5tem ’’ ' The Protocoi 
was the s>stem Such presumption could only provoke 
nemesis Once it came to be believed m League circles that 
salvation couldjie fouptL in a perfec t card index and that th e 
unrh^Tij' of international poli tics could be canalised jnto_a 
se t of logicaiiv~ ii npre~gngbTe abs tractiomulajLULs pired by the 
doctrines of nineteenth centuryJ ibera l democracy ^e^dm 
the League'aTan effective political instrument was in sight 

The Apotheosti of Public Opinion 
Nor did any better fortune attend the attempt to transplant 
to the international sphere the liberal democratic faith in publi c 
opinion And here there was a d ouble fallacy T He nineteenth"' 
century belief m public opinion comprisecT two articles first 
(and in democracies this was with some reservations true), 
that public opinion is bound in the long run to prevail . and 
second (this was the Benthamite view) that public opinion is 
always nyyht Both these beliefs not always clearly distin 
guiiEed 0^ from the other, were uncntically reproduced in 
the sphere of international politics 

The first attempts to invoke public opinion as a force m 
the international world had been made m the United States 
InjMp President Taft evolved a plan for the conclusion of 
tfeatieTBelWeen the United States and other Great Powers for 
the compulsory arbitration of international disputes But how 
It was asked would the award of the arbitral court be enforced ? 
Taft disposed of the question with complete light heartedness 
He had never observed that in a democracy like the United 
States the enforcement of awards gave rise to any particular 
difficulty, and he professed himself "very little concerned ’ 
about this aspect of the matter After we have gotten the 
cases into court and decided, and the yudgments embodied m 
a solemn declaration of a court thus established few nations 
will care to face the condemnation of international public; 
opinion and disobey the judgment ' Public opinion, as in 
democratic countnes was bound to prevail and public opinion, 
as the Benthamites said, could always be trusted to come down 
on the right side The Umted States Senate rejected the 
President s proposal so that the opportunity did not occur to 
’ Ltagut of tiaUoia J'tftA Apstnify p 497 
W Tift TJie United States and Peace p 150 
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put international public opinion to the test Four years 
later Br>an Wilsons first Secretary of State came forward 
with a further set of treaties In the Bryan treaties arijitratupn 
was dropped in favour of c onciliation Their most novel and 
significant feature was the provisionTfiat the partie ^Q th em 
should not resort iQ.^r until ttvclve mo nths had~el 5 ps^ froiTT' 
the beginning of the^ 3 lspute In hoTBIobd tlie^ryan freai^s 
seemed lo aBmit merTtnrght not listen to the voice of reason 
But once delay had cooled ihcir passions reason in the guise 
of !iitetnational_public opinion woyld resume her compelling 
force SemaTsudTTi^atirt Wfe^ in fact signed between the 

United States and oth^ Powers — some of them by a curious 
ironj in the first days of the first world war The sum and 
substance of these treaties said Wilson in October 1914 was 
that whenever any trouble anscs the light shall shine on it 
for a year before anything 1$ done and my prediction is that 
after the light has shone on it for a year it will not be necessary 
to do anything that after wc know what happened then we 
will know who was nght and who was wrong • 

The belief in the compelling power of reason expressed 
through the voice ofjh? people was partic ularly con genial to 
Wilson When he entere^^mesTfT 191C5 as a candiHStE^or 
the Governorship of New Jersey his campaign was based on 
an appeal to the people against the political bosses and 
he displayed aiwlniost mystica l faith that the people up uld 
follo^im if he could 5 p e^rTo~eHwgh of t hem ' The result 
oflus cafep 3 l|^conHrme 3 him in his b^ef m the potency 
of the voice of reason speaking through his lips He would 
govern by the persuasiveness of reason acting on an all powerful 
public opinion If the bosses held back he had only to 
appeal to the people The people wanted the high things 

the ngl ujhings. thc try eLthings ^ ‘ ' 

America s entr)' into th& war entailed ro modification of 
Wilson s faith m the rightness of popular judgment He took 
up the cue m one of the speeches in whitJi he discussed the 
future conditions of peace 

It IS the peculiarity of this great war that while statesmen 
have seemed to cast about fw definitions of their purpose 

The P l>!c P ptr f od ew Mth n Th Ntv, D m cron ed R S 
B U j p 106 
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and have sometimes seemed to shift their ground and their 
point of view the thought of t he mass of men, whom states 
men are supposed to instruct and lead ha s grow n mare and 
more unclouded mQre_and more^Wtam of what it is they 
ar e fightin g, foc^ Nationff~purpo5es hwe fallen more and 
more into the background and the commo n purpose o f 
enlig htened man kind has taken their place Thecounsels 
of plain men haveJiecome~oir" atniands rnore simpl e and 
strsughtforHard_and more “ uhilied~ than IBS' cuiITIsels JiV 
sophiaflcaTeJ merTot attairs 'who stiirrefaTnTKeTinpresiion 
that they are playing a game of power and are playing for 
high stakes That is why I have said that this is a -people s 
war, n nt a Statesmen s Statesmen must follow the clanfied 
common thought or be broken ‘ 


Unless the Confer ence was prepared to fo llow the opinions 
of mankind he said on his'waylo'Tans ‘ an^m eicpress 
theluirof~the people rather than that of the leaders ^f the 
Confermce,jwe shouldTeliWolvedjti'anofKeFEfeak up of the 
worldlffS ' • 

Such conceptions did in fact play a conspicuous part in 
the work of the Conference When the Italian Delegates proved, 
recalcitrant in them claims to F lume and the Adriatic coast J 
Wilson remained convinced that if h^ could appeal against The 
leaders to the ' people if only (as at the New Jersey 

election) he could speak to enough of them ’ the voice of 
reason must infallibly prevail The co mmuniq ue to the Italian 
people and the withdrawal of the Italian Deiegation from 
Paris were the result of this conviction The problem of dis 
an pament was appro ac hed in the sam p-spinr OncelEe enemy 
Powers h ad beeiTd^amed bv force the voice of reason speak 
ing tlifougE public opinion could be trusted to dis arm tb p 
AlheF~^ ^ fe^Ylli^ and Silr Lloy d Georg e, felt that if the 
German anny was'IliTirtctt' Prince wouldhave to follow suit, 
and ttiaLiIg 3aiu{d~diaTdly~mtaiittain~an-intfflense~aTmY und er 
thos e_condition5 J And if anyone had paused to enquire on 
what compulsion France would have to disarm, the only answer 
coult^have been an appeal to ihe^jatlfipal forcTTir 


* T/te Pubitt Papm e/ Uotidrim Ihlsm ll ar and Peace ed R S Baker 
1 p 259 

iKiimate Paper! of Cvlmtl Hfust ed C Sejnnour iv p 29! 

’ D Lloyd George The Truth about the Treattes 1 p 187 
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beforejhsjjorld-^ ‘ on?u£ite^p«&uppQs;Iion^ 

liberal democracy t hat such cond ernn^on^woul d^be eflec^ 
B uT the~arg 3 m^r ^at public i^inion is the alHmportan! 
weapon is two-edged and m 1932 dunng the ^^ar whu^an 
UgSl idgemous 'Sir John Simon used it to demcmslrate 
SaTany other kind of acti on vas sup^uous The truth 
13 he told the House oJ Commons “ that w hen public opinion 
a orJd opinion is su^cient l). nn^in^m ous to pronounce a firm 
moral ^ndemnation^ ajxciion&^.are not jigsded * Given the 
Benth^jte and Wilsonian prcmisS'TlS answer was irrcfut 
able If public opinion had faded to curb Japan then — as 
Lord Ceal had said in 1919— the whole thing is 


The h^imexn 0 / Utopxarttsm 

The nemesis of utopianism m international politics came 
rather sudden!) In September 1930 the President of Cclantbia 
bnnersit) Dr Nicholas Murray Butler ventured on the 
reasonably safe prediction that the next generation will sec 
a cons"taotry increasing respect for^ Cobden s princi ples an d 
point of new and a steadilj growing endeaioarjnorftjargely 
to fi^ e them practical cSect in pubbe jiohcj * On Septembo* 

10 193! Lord Cecal told theAssemblyof the Lcagueof Nations 
that there has scarce!) ever been a penod m th e worl ds 
history when war seems less bfccl> than it does at present * 
On September 18 1931 Japan opened her campaign in Man 
chuna and m the following month the Iasi important countr) 
which had continued to adhere to the pnnople of free trade 
took the first steps towards the introduction of a general tariff 
From this point onwards a rapid succession of events forced 
upon all senous thinkers a reconsideration of premises which 
were becormeg more and more flagranti) divorc^ from reality 
The Manchunan cnsis had demonstrated that the condem 
oatioa of mlemational pubh c^opmio' t ^ . i nvoked bj Taft "and^ 
by so many after him was a broken re «3 In the United 
States this conclusion wa* drawn with eartreme reluctance 
In 1932 an Amencao Secretarv of State stiU cautiouslj main 

QMteiiaZc==e!a,72^Z/4^ / ^ Of FaU tf lav -p ifi 

Hock cf CfirgH c s XjuA ti rjjz OfatalFff^ eoL^Jj. 
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tamed that * the sanction of public opinion can be made on^ 
of the most potent sanctTons oCthOvorld " * In September 
1938, President Roosevelt based his intervention m the Cjecho- 
Slovak crisis on the belief of the United States Government 
in the moral force of p ublic opinion ^ and m April 1939, 
Mr Cordell Hull once again announced the conviction that 

a public opinion the most potent of all forces for peace, is 
more strongly developing throughout the world ^ But in 
countries more directly menaced by international cnsis this 
consoling view no longer found many adherents and the 
continued addition to it of American statesmen was regarded 
as an index of American unwillingness to resort to more potent 
weapons Already in 1932, Mr Churc hil l taunted the League 
of Nations Union with long suffering and inexhaustible 
gullibility for continuing to preach* this outworn creed *< 
B^ore long the group of intellectuals who had once stressed 
the relative unimportance of the ma tCTial _ iveapons of the 
League began to insist loudly on economic and military sanc- 
tions as the necessary coirierstones of an ihternati^al ^Fder 
Wh^en Germany annexed Austna, Lord Cecil indignantly 
enquired whether the Prime Minister holds that the use of 
matenal force is impracticable and^tha^tl^e League should 
cease to attempt ‘ sanctions and conii ne its efforts to mor al 
force * The answer might well have~been that, if Neville 
Ch^berlain did m fact hold this view, he could have learned 
it from Lord Cecil s own earlier utterances 

Moreover scepticism attacked not only the premise that 
public opinion is certain to prevail b ut also the p remise. that 
public opinion ircertain to be n ght At the Peace Conference 
It" had beeiT'bbserved that statesmen were sometimes more 
reasonable and moderate m their demands than the public 
opinion which they were supposed to represent Even Wilson 
himself once used — no doubt in perfect sincenty — an argu 
ment which directly contradicted his customary thesis that 
reason can be made to prevail „by appealing tq__ the plain 

Mr Stun&on to the Counal of Foreign Relations on August 8 1932 {Neat 
}ork Times August 9 1932) 

Bebenng a^this gOTemment do« ui the moral force of puhhc opinion 
(^imsDgiV^tWtiinStateDepartmentFrtsrXeleaur Octobers 1938 p 237) 

* TAe Times Apnl iS 1939 

* Winston ChurchDl Arms and (At Cevenant p 36 

* DmfyTtl^aph March 24 193S 
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people every«hcre throughout the world In the League of 
Nations Commission of the Conference the Japanese had 
raised the issue of race equaUt)! How can, you trea t on its 
ments in this quiet room enquired the President a qu«t»on 
which will not be treated on its merits when jt gets ourST” 
this room ? ‘ Later histor) provided many examples of this 
phenomenon It became a commonplace for statesmen at 
Geneva and elsewhere to explain that they themselves had 
every desire to be reasonable but that public opinion in their 
CQuntnes was inexorable and though this plea was some 
times a pretext or a tactical manoeuvre there was often a solid 
substratum of reality beneath it The prestige of public opinion 
correspondingly declined It does not help the conahator 
jhe arbitrator the policeman o r th^ judge wrote a”’wel! 
known 'Sup'poflcr'or the'Teapje’oT’N^ions Union recently 
to be surrounded by a crowd emitting either angry credit, 
ing cheers * Woodrow Wilson s plain men throughout the 
world the spokesmen of the common purpo e of enlightened 
mankind had somehow transformed themselves into a dis 
orderly mob emitting incoherent and unhelpful noises It 
seemed undeniable that in intemabonal affairs public opinion 
was almost as often wrongheaded as it was impotent But 
where so nany of the presuppositions of ipip were crumbling 
the intellectual leaders of the utopian school stuck to their 
guns and in Great Britain and the United States — • and to 
a lesser degree in France — the nft between theory and practice 
assumed alarming dimensions Armchair students of inter 
national affairs were unanimous about the kind of policy which 
ougiiif to fie Afi'owed fioth in the pofiticaj and in the economic 
field Governments of many countnes acted in a sense precisely 
contraty to this advice and received the endorsement of public 
opinion at the polls 


Th€ Prohlfm oj Dtagnom 

In such disasters the obvious explanation is never far to 
seek The able historian of the Communist Internationa! has 
noted that in the history of that institution every failure 
— not objective failure but the failure of the reality to comply 

MU r Tkt L t C tun / u p 70: 

Lord AUai of Hurtwood Ti Tmn Miy30 1938 
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with the utopia — s upposes a^ truiton ' The pnnciple has a 
wide application and touches deep springs of human character 
Statesmen of more than one country hate been pilloned b> 
disappointed Utopians as ureckers of the international order 
The few members of the school who ha\e tried to go behind 
this simple anthropomorphic evplanation hesitate between two 
alternative diagnoses If mankind in its international relations 
has signally failed to achieve the rational good it must either 
have been too stu pid to u nderstand that good or too wicked 
to pursue it Professor Zimmem leans to the h>pothesis of 
_s tuj)idit> repcatin^alm^ word for word the argument of 
Buckle and Sir N orman AngeJl 

The obstacle in our path is not in the moral sphere 
but m the intellectual It is not because men are ill 
disposed that tKe> cannot be educated into a world social 
consciousness It is because they — let us be honest and 
say * vve — are beings of conservative temper and limited 
r intelligence - " 

The attempt to build a world order has failed not through 
’ pnde or ambition or greed but through muddled th ink 
ing * Professor Toynbee on the other hand sees ttie cause 
of the'breakdown inhuman wickedness In a single volume of 
the annual Suney of^nt^ationaJ Affairs he accuses Italy of 
‘ ppsiti^ strong willed aggressive egotism , Great Britain 
and France of negative weak willed cowardly egotism 
Western Chnstendom as a whole of a ‘ sordid cnme^ and 
all the members of the League of Nations except Abyssinia 
of covetousness or” cowardice (the choice is left to them) 
while the attitude of the Amcncans is merely ^‘rather cap 
tious and perverse J Some wnters combined the charge of 
stupidity and the charge of wickedness Much comment on 
international affairs was rendered tedious and stenie by m 
cessant girding at a reality which refused to conform to utopian 
prescriptions 

The Simplicity of these explanations seemed almost ludi 
crously disproportionate to th^ intensity and complexity of the 

’ F Bofttaau The Communui InitrnaHonai p 179 

* hfMtraUty and CelieebK Seaentr (H&mv Foundation Lectures Chicago 
* 936 ) PP S 18 

^ Surreal InTtmAttfrniil A^mrt u pp 2 89 96 219 io 4S0 
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mternattonal crisis * The impression made on the ordinary 
man was more accurately recorded in April 193® sonic words 
of Mr Anthon> Eden 

It IS utterly futile to imagine that «c are involved m a 
European crisis which may pass as it has come We are 
involved in a crisis of humanity all the world over We arc 
living in one of those great penods of history which are awe 
inspiring in their responsibilities and in their consequences 
Stupendous forces are loose humcanc forces * 

It IS not true as Professor Toynbee believes that we have been 
living in an exceptionally wicked age 1 1 ts not true as Professor 
Zimmem implies that ue have been living in an exceptionally 
stupid one Still less is it true as Professor Lauterpachl more 
optimistically suggests that what we have been experiencing 
is a transient period of retrogression which should not be 
allowed unduly to colour our thought* It is a meaningless 
evasion to pretend that we have witnessed not the faflure of 
the League of Nations but only the failure of those who refused 
to make it work The breakdown of the nineteen thirties was 
too overwhelming to be explained merely m terms of individual 
action or inactionv Its downfall involved the bankruptcy of 
the postulates on which it was based The“founclatims of 
nineteenth century belief are themselves under suspicion It 
may be not that men stupidly or wickedly faded to apply 
nght pnnciples but that the principles themselves were false 
or inapplicable It may turn out_to be untrue th at if m en 
reason nghtly about international politics tfiey^will ais^ act 
rightly or that nght rcasomng about one s own or one s nationj 
interests is the road to an international paradise If the assump- 
tions of nineteenth century liberalism arc in fact untenable it 
need not surpnse us that the utopia of the international theorists 
made so little impression on reality But if they are untenable 
to-day we shall also have to explain why they found such 
widespread acceptance and inspired such splendid achieve 
ments m the nineteenth century 

As a r c nt "wnt ha said of th F Tich e gbtetnib ccptuiy ratieiiaJ sis 
th rsuperfici 1 ^lay na lioclung u^nhooofth sioiplicityoftheprobl m 
S bm A H story f P i tu ITh ary p 551) 

Amh n? Eden Ftrntn Aflat t n *»e 



CHAPTER 4 


THE HARMONY OF INTERESTS 


The Utoptan Syntkim 

No political society national or international can exist unless 
people submit to certain rules of conduct The problem why 
people should submit to such rules is the fundamental problem 
of political philosophy The problem presents itself just as 
insistently in a democracy as under other forms of government 
and in international as m national politics for such a formula 
as the greatest good of the greatest number provides no 
answer to the question why the minority whose greatest good 
IS ex hypothen not pursued should submit to rules made in 
the interest of the greatest number Broadly speaking the 
answers given to the question fall into two categories corre 
spondmg to the^ntithesis discussed m a previous chapter 
between those who regard politics as a function of ethics and 
those who regard ethics as a function of politics 

Those who assert the pn macv of eth ics over politics will 
hold that It is the dut > of th e individual, to. _submit f or , t hcLJSake 
o f the commu nity as a w hole sacri ficing his own int erest to 
the mtcresl of others wifo aremOTelmmerous ^Tin aome other 

way^more. desert mg The^*' good '"^Tch""consfs*ts^in self- 
interest should be subordinated to the “ good whi ch consis ts 
m l^alt y and selFsamtice end hi ghCT than self inter est 
The obligati on rests on some kind of i ntuiUPn of what is nghf 
and cannot be demonstrated by rational argument Those on 
the other hand who assert the pnmac y of politic s over ethics 
will argue that the ruler rul« because he is theltronger and 
the ruled submit because they are the weaker This pnnciple 
IS just as easily applicable to democracy as to anj other form 
of government The majonty rules because it is stronger 
the mmonty submits because it is weaker Democracy it has 
often been said substitutes the countmg of heads for the break 
mg of beads But the substitution is merely a convenience 
and the pnnciple of the two methods is the same The realist, 
therefore unlike the intuitionist has a perfectly rational answer 
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to the question \vh\ the individual should submit He should 
submit because othw^tisc the stronger tnl! compel him and 
the results of compulsion are more disagreeable than those of 
\oIuntan submission Obhgatuwi is thus dc^^ed from a sort 
^of spurious cihic based on the reasonableness of recognising 
that might is nght 

Both these anstvers are open to objection hTodem man 
uho has witnessed so man> magnificent achievements of human 
reason is reluctant to behevc that reason and obligation some* 
times conflict On the other hand men of all ages have faded 
to find satisfaction in the view that the rational basis of obliga 
tion is mertl) the nght of the stronger One of the strongest 
points of eighteenth and nineteenth century utopianism vas 
Its apparent success in meeting both these objectiotw at once 
The utopian starting froftnhe'pnmacj 'oretHira hece^arl) 
beheves in an obligation which fe'clhical'in character and 
independent of the nght*brthe stron^ ' But he has also been 
able to connnee himself on grounds other than those of the 
realist that the duty of the individual to aubmii to rules made in 
the interest of the community can be justified in terns of reason 
and that the greatest good of the gr eatest n umber is a r ational 
end even for those who arc not incluBeTTn the greatest number 
He achieves this sy-nthesis by maintaining that ihe highest 
interest of the individual and the highest inlcrest of the com 
munity naturally coinade In pursuing his own interest the 
individua] pufsuerthar*bf the community and in promoting 
the interest of the community he promotes his own This is 
the famous doctnne of the harmon> of interests It is a neces 
sary corollary of the postulaCcThal moral laws can be established 
by nght reasoning The admission of anj ultimate divcigcnrc 
of interests uouM be fatal to this postulate and any apparent 
dash of interests must therefore be explained as the result of 
wrong calculation Burke laatly accepted the doctnne of 
identity’ when he defined expediency as that which is good 
for the community and for every individual in it * It was 
handed on from the eighteenth century rationalists to Bentham 
and from Bentham to the Victonan moralists The utilitarian 
philosophers could justify morality b> the argument that in 
pron 
pvm 
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Tht Harmony of Interests 

badly, it must be, as Buckle and Sir Norman Angell and 
Professor Zimmem think, because they are unmtellectual and 
short sighted and muddle headed 


Tht Paradise of Latssez Faire 

It was the l aissez faire s chool of political economy created 
by Adam Smith svhich was in the mam responsible for popular 
ising the doctrine of the harmony of interests The purpose of 
the school was to promote the removal of state control in 
economic matters and m“ order to justify this policy, it set 
out toTlenionstfale that the in dividu al co uld be relied o n 
without external control to promote the interests of the com 
miimty" fo r Th e very reason that those interests were y^dentical 
with his own This proof was the burden of The Wealth of 
A^aJSnT~The "community is divided into those who live by 
rent those who live by wages and those who live by profit 
and the interests of those three great orders are sjrictly 
and inseparably connecte d with the general i nterest ofU ie 
Toc!ely‘"''Th~harmony Isnone the less reafif those concerned 
-are unconscious of it The individual neither intends to pro 
mote the public interest nor knows how much he is promoting 
It He intends only his own gam and he is in this as in 
many other cases led by anjnvisible hand to promote an end 
which was no part of his intentio n '^ T He invisible hand 
which AdaniSouthwauCl perhaps have regarded as a tnfl.t.aphjar 
presented no difficulty to Victorian piety It is curious to 
obs^Eiye ' remarks a tract issued by the Society for the Pro 
pagation of Chnstian Knowledge towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century “ h ow through the wise and beneficen t 
OTangemen^f Providenee, men thus do the g rea test serroe 
to the public when they are thinkin g of nothing but their own 
gam 1 About the same time an English clergyman wrote a 
wrffrk entitled The Temporal Benefits of ChnsUamty Explained 
The harmony of interests provided a solid rational basis for 
morally To love one s neighbour turned out to be a tlioroughiy 
enli^tened w^'bf loririg^oneself,^' Wroowknow wfotV 
Mr Henry Ford~as recently asTpyo' th a^t anything whi ch is 

* Ad&si South Tht Wtalth ej Naixnti Book 1 ch xi conclusioo 
Ihxd Book r\ ch 11 

* Quoted uij M Keanes A Twt tn Afonetary ^e/crm p y 
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cconDmically right is also morally right There can be no 
conflict between good econ omics and g ood morak * 

The assumption o? a general and fundamental harmony of 
interests is pnmafaai so paradoxical that it requires careful 
scrutiny In the form which Adam Smith ga'vc to it it had a 
definite application to the economic structure of the eighteenth 
century It presupposed a society of small producer and 
merchants interested in the maximisation of production and 
exchange infinitely mobile and adaptable and unconcerned 
with the problem of (he distnbution of wealth Those con 
ditions were substantially fulfilled in an age when production 
involved no high d^ee of specialisation and no sinking of 
capital m fixed equipment and when the class which might 
be more interested in the equitable distribution of wealth than 
in its maximum production was insignificant and W'Uhout in 
fiuence But by a cunous coincidence the >ear which saw 
the publication of TAe ffeo/M of Nations was also the year 
in which Watt invented his steam engine Thus at the very 
moment when iaisse fatrt theory was receiving its classical 
exposition its premises w ere undermined by an invention w^ch 
was destined to call mto'being imniobiIe"'h}ghIy speci^ised 
mammoth industries and a large and powerful proletariat more 
interested in distribution than in productmn Once industrial 
caprtalism and The class "system had Tecomc the recognised 
structure of society the doctnne of the harmony of interests 
acquired a new significance and became as we shall presently 
sec the ideolog y o f a dominan t grou p co ncerned tpjnamtain 
Its predominance by asserting 'the identity of its int erests with 
those of the communuy a?a*^dle^ 

But this transformahon“'could”not have been effected and 
the doctrine could not have survived at all but for one cir 
cumstance The survival of the behrf in a harmony of inter«ts 
was rendered possible by the unparalleled ex pansion of pro* 
duction population and prosperity which marked !he~hundred 
years following the publication of The Health of Nations 
and the invention of the steam engine Expanding_proy>enty 
contributed to the popularity of the doctrine^^iiT three difi^fifit 
ways It attenuated competitionjbr markets among producers 
since fresh markets were''‘^mtantly becoming available Jt 

Qu 1 d in J TrusJ n? Ad ms Tki Bpt ej Antrtta I h ire f lied W 

traethe ngmal S# pp 8oSi 
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postponed the class issue with its insis_tence__on,the-pnmar> 
importance~orequitable distnbution by extending to members 
of theje^pr’osperous^iasses some share in the general pro- 
spenty and by creating a sense of confidence in present and 
future t^ell_being it encouraged men to belie\e that the ^\orld 
was ordered on so rational a plan as the natural harmony of 
interests It tsas the conimuaT ^\ldenlng of the field of 
demand which for half a century made capitalism operate 
as'in'T were a liberal utopia * The tacit presupposition of 
infinitely expanding markets was the foundation on which the 
supped' harmony of interests rested As Dr Mannheim 
points out traffic control is unnecessary so long as the number 
of cars does not exceed the comfortable capacity of the road ® 
Until that moment am\es it is eas> to beliei.e in a natural 
harmony of interests between road users 

WKat^as true of Individuals was assumed to be also true 
of nations Just as indiMduals by pursuing their owm good 
unconsciously compass the good of the whole community so 
nations, m^ennng themselves ser\e humahit)'^ '^ Universal free 
justitied bn the ground tha ^hSiaaOinum economic 
interest of ea ch nation w a s identified with the maxim um eco 
rio mic"'m terest ot the, whole world Adam Smith, who was^a 
practiHl"r^otmer rather than a pure theorist did indeed admit 
that govemments might hav e t CLprotect-certain i ndustne s m 
the interMtroTnational defence But such derogations seemed 
to hinr~^ad fo his /oUoTrers tnviaJ exceptions to the rule 
Latssezfatre as J S Mill puts it should be the 

general rule every depa rture from it, unless required by som e 
great g ood a certain evil ^ Other thinkers gave the doctrine 
of TheTiarmbny of national interests a still wider application 
Th e true intere sts >of a nat ion, obsenes a late ei ghteenth 
centuryJw hter never yet stood in opposition to the general 
i nter^t o f mank ind ,^nd it can never happen that philanthropy 
and patnoUsm can impose on any man inconsistent duties ♦ 
T H Green the English Hegelian who tempered the doctrines 
of his master with concessions to Bntish nineteenth century 
liberalism held that ' n o action m its own interest of a state 

* A Study hy a Gr^p ef of the dtdyal InshtuU of 

dntrmQhmol Affairs p 229 

* K Vl annh an Mnsck und Gtsellschafitm Zeitalter Jes Unbaur p 104 

* J S Mill Pnnnples of Pohtual Eeenotny 11 Boole V eh 11 
Bomillf Thoughts on the Inffuemt of the Frtmh RrvoIuhoA p 5 
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which fulfilled its idea could conflict with any true interest. or 
right of general society ‘ though it is interesting to note that 
the question begging epithet true which in the eighteenth 
century quotation is attached to the mteresls of the nation 
has been transferred by the nineteenth century to the interest 
of the general society Mazzim who embodied the liberal 
nineteenth century philosophy~br^ation ali5m believed m a sort 
of division of labour between nations Each nation had its 
own special task for \ihich ils special aptitudes fitted it and the 
performance of this task was its contribution to the welfare of 
humanity If all nations acted in this spint intemational 
harmony would prevail The same condition of apparently 
infinite expansibility which encouraged belief in the economic 
harmony of interests made possible the belief m the political 
harmony of rival ratio naljcioveoaepts One reason why con 
temporanes of Marzmi thought nationalism a good thing was 
that there \iere few recognised nations and plenty of room 
for them In an age when Germans Czechs Poles Ukrainians 
Magyars and half a dozen more national groups ttere not yet 
visibly ;osthng one another over an area of a few hundred 
square miles it was comparatively easy to believe that each 
nation by developing its own nationalism could make T ts^own 
special contnbulion to the international harmony^fjnteresis 
Most libera! writers continued to believe right down to 1918 
that nations by developing their own nationalism promoted 
1 the cause of internationalism and WiIsoiT and many other 
/ makers of the peace treaties saw in national self detenninaiion 
the key to world peace More reoteuly itdX 
Saxon statesmen have been from time to time content to echo 
probably without much reflexion the old Mazzmian formulae * 


Dorunmsui m Politics 

When the centenary of The WtMoj N<iUons'^^% celebrated 
in 1876 there were already symptoms of an impending break 
down No country but Great Britain had fi^'^contmerctally 
powerful enough^to jelieve m the international harmony of 

T H Greta Frtne pUt /F ItuaiOAlg f l66 j, 

Mi Eden fpr lampl* m *dw>cat«3 a com {y of nationi m nhici 
wh can dev top nd floumt uid gi e to d» r uttermost their turn speaal coft 
mbuhoatothedi ntyoftifc CAathony Edtn /W j/u / f/ p 377) i 
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economic interests Acceptance of free trade principles outside 
Great-Bntain"hsd always been partial, half hearted and short 
lived The United States had rejecte d them from the s tart 
About 1840, ^riedrich'Tjrt, whoTiad spent much time studying 
industrial development m the United States began to preach 
to a German audience the doctrine that while free trade w as 
the right policy for an industrially dominant n ation l ik e Great 
Britain, only protectioli could enable weaker nations tcThrcilc 
t^ British stranglehold German’ and American industries 
built up behind protective tariffs were soon seriously impinging 
on the world wide British industrial monopoly The British 
D ominions overseas made use of their newly won fiscal auto 
nomy to protect" themselves against the manufactures of Jhc 
mother country The pr^ure of competition was increasing 
on all sides Nation alism began t o wear a s inister aspect, 
and to degenerate into’irnpcriatism The philosophy of Hc^l y 
who identified reality with an eternally rccumng_c^flict_of 
ideas, extended its intiuence Behind Hegel stood Marx who 
materialised the Hegelian conllict into a class war of economic 
interest groups and working class patties came into being 
whTcITsteadfasdy refused to believe in the hsrmony.of interests 
between c apital an'HT aliQuf Above all, Darwm propounded 
and popularised abfolo^cal doctrine of evolution through a/ 
perpetual strug gle for life and the elimination of the un fit 
It was the doctrine of evolution which for a time enabled 
the latsstt fatrt philosophy to make Us terms with the new 
conditions and the new trend of thought Tree competition 
had always been worshipped as the beneficent deity of the 
Iaiise2 fatrt system The French economist Bastiat, in a work 
significantly entitled Les Harmtmus tconomiquis, had hailed 
competition as " that humanitarian force which contmu 
ally wrests progress from the hands of the individual to make 
It the common heritage of the great human family ” ' Under , 
the growing strains of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

It was perceived that competition in the economic sphere 
implied exactl y what Darwin proclaimed as the biological law 
of nalureli^^^survival'of t he stronger at the expense^lh e 
weake r The small producer or trader was gradually being 
put out of business by his large scale competitor , and this 
dnehpment was what progress and the welfare of the com 

’ Butlit Lit Uormonut p 355 
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mumiy as a whole demanded Laissez Jatre meant an open 
field and the prize to the strongest The doctrine of the harmony 
of interests underwent an alfflo3t_impercepHble^odificatiQa, 
The good of the community (or as people were now mchned 
to say of the species) was stiU identical with the good of its 
individual members but only of thos e ind ividuals ^ho were 
effective competitors m the stmggle for life ^Humanity went 
on from strength to strength shedding its weaklings by the 
way The development of the species as Mane said 
and therefore the high« development of t he individual 
can only be secured through the historical process 
individuals are sacrificed * Such was the doctrine of the new 
age of intensified cconomfc competition preached by the school 
of Herbert Spencer and commonly accepted m Great Bntam 
m the seventies and eighties The last French disciple of 
Adam Smith Yves Gii>ot assisted perhaps by the accident 
that the French word eonevrrenu means collabo ration^ as 
well as competition wrote a work entitled La ASoraU de h 
Concurrence Among English wnters who applied this evolu 
tionary pnnciple to international politics the most popular was 
Bagehot 

Conquest is the premium given by nature to those national 
characters which their national customs have made mos t fiL, 
to %in m war and in most material respectsThosc winning 
characters are really the best characters The characters 
which do win in war arc the characters which we should 
wish to win m war * 

About the same time a Russian sociologist defined international 
politics as the art o f conducting the stru ggle for existence 
between soaal organisms ’ and in 19CO a distmgiilsKed^ro* 
fessor in a ono^TanTSur* book slated the doctrine in all its 
naked ruthlessness 

The path of prog r^ is strewn with the viTcck of nations 
t races are everyw here to b^seen ro f th^ . hp c^tQmb^ f in{^Qf ~ 
races andTif*viftinn3 who found jiot the.narrow 3 ^ay t o th e 

SIa.1T Tk antn tdtr <t n Aitkrwert Hip J 09 

Bagehot and Pole t (»d «d) p 215 ViTat does tnattnal 

raeaa in Ihu patttg ? Dan tt mer ^ mean “ Teleraiit ? Or i» the vnter c«a 
KiPii* &f aa uawm/ rtalle anatheni trt*«a autma’ wJ moral ? 

J Noneow La P 1 1 qiu Iniem tfnaU p 242 
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greater perfection Yet these dead peoples are, m very truth 
the'^ppTng stones on which mankind Jias ^isen_to tjie higher 
intellectual and deeper emofTohal life of to day * 

In Germany the same view was propounded by Treitschke_ 
and H ouston Ste wa rt Chamberlain The doctr ine of prog ress 
through the ehmmation^f u nfit nations seemed a lair corollary 
of the doctrine orprogress through the eli mination of unfi t 
individuals and some such b^iel though not always openly 
aTDWed"was implicit in late ninete enth century imperi alism 
In the later nineteenth century as an American historian 
remarks the b asic problem of international re lation s wa s 
who should cut up the victims * The harmony of interests 
wa^established through the sacrifice of unfit Africans and 
Asiatics 

^'One^oint had unfortunately, bc^ ouertC^da For more 
than a hundred years the doctnne of the h^ji^^TJfTnterests 
had provided a rational basis for merSHty 'The individual 
had been urged to serve the interest of the community on the 
plea that that interest wa^also his own The ground had now 
been_ jhifted In the^long fun the good oi the community 
ai?3'the go^ of the individual were still the same But this' 
eventual harmony was preceded by a struggle for life betwee n 
individuals m which not only the g ood ou t the*very_existepce 
of the loser were el imm ated altogether f rom the picture Moral 
ify inYhesTconditions ha d no rational attrac tion for prospect ive 
los ers and the whole ethical system was bu ilt on the sacn fice 
pr the fcro tHCT nPpraj£tice“"niaf]y every state had 

maJe^ mfoads on tH e 'classical doctnne and introduced social 
legislation to protect the economically weak against the eco 
nomlcally^s^ong The doctrine itse lt die d 'harder in the 
sevwitiM Dostoevsky who had none'crthTpr^udices of an 
Englishman or an economist made Ivan Karamazov declare 
that the price of admission to the “ eternal harmony was too ^ 
high iF itjnci uded'th e sunenngs ot the inno cent “About the 
same time W in wood "Reade made an uncomfortable sensation 
m Great Britain with a book called The Martyrdom of Man 
which drew attention to the immense ule of suffering and waste 
iJJ^ol^d m the theory of evolution llT the-^nin^ieT tluxley 

* Karl Pearson Nationd Ltjefrm the Standpoint of Scitnct p 64 
W L Langer Tkt Dipiamaty of ImpenaUsm h p 797 
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^tfonfessed in the name of science to the existence of a dis 
crepancy betiveen the cosmic process and the eihicaj 
process ' and Balfour approaching the pr^lem from the 
angle of philosophy concluded that a cQmp]ete_harmoa y- 
between egoism and altruism between the pursuit of the 
highest happiness for oneself and-thc highcst-happmessjigr 
other people can nevcc,be^provjd£d,by^a creed which ncfU5£S 
to admit that the deeds done and the character formed ifi this/ 
life can flow over into another and there permit a reconcili a t i on 
and an adjustment be^eenjhecd^ictmg.pnnciple3^1iicJi^re 
not always possible here * L ess and less was hear d of the 
beneficent properties of free competition Before 1914 though 
the policy of international free trade was still upheld by the 

'' British electorate and by British economists the ethical postu 
late which had once formed the basis of the philo- 
sophy no long^appealed^ a< any rate in its crude form to 
any seriouTfKirker Biologically and economically, the doctnne 
of the harmony of interests was tenable only if jou left out of 
account the interest of the weak who must be dri\ en to the v> all 
or called in the next world to redress the balance of the present 


The Interrtotional Harmony 

Attention has been drawn to the curious way m which doc 
trines already obsolete or obsolescent before the war of 1914 
were reintroduced m the post war period largely through 
American inspiration into the special field of international 
affairs This would appear to be conspicuously true of the 
4 atss( /rrrr doctnne of the harmony of interests In the United 
States the history of iattse fatre presents speeia! features 
Throughout the nineteendi and well into the twentieth cen 
tunes the United States while requmng tariff protection against 
European competition had enjoy^ the advantage of an expand 
mg domestic market of apparently unlimited potentiabtiK In 
Great Britain which continued down to 1914 (o dominate 
world trade but was increasmgly conscious of strains and 
stresses at home J S Mill and later economists clung firmly 
to international free trade but made more and more inroads 
into lausezfaire orthodoxy^in ^ domestic sphere In the 

Huxley Romafie Lectuf 1S93 <pnntrf iH £» /wi wi W p «l 
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The International Crisis 

and i8;o and attributed their more recent sufferings not to 
the war of 1914 but to the fact tha t they had lost it or to 
Italians who blamed not the war but the treac hery of a llies 
who defrauded them in the peace settlement or to Poles or 
Czecho-Slovafcs who far from deplonng the war owed their 
national existence to it or to Frenchr^n who could not un 
reservedly regret a^tvif which had restored iUsace Loiraine to 
France or to people of other nationalities who remembered 
profitable wars waged by Great Bntain and the United States 
in the past But these people had fortunately little influence 
over the formation of current theories of international relations 
^ which emanated almost cxclusnely from the English speaking 
countries British and American WTiters continued to assume 
that the uselessness of war had been irrefutably demon^:ated 
by the cxpenencc of 1914^ "and that an^intellertuil grasp 
of this fact was all that was necessary to induce the nations to 
keep the peace in the future and they were sincerely puzzled 
as well as disappointed at the failure of other countries to share 
this view 

The confusion was increased by the ostentatious readiness 
of other countries to flatter the AngloSaxon world bv rep eating 
Its slogans In the fifteen j ears aft^the nrst world war every 
Great PoftS^-^cept perhaps Italy) repeatedly did hp service 
to the doctrine by declanng:.peace to be o ne of the jnguuibjeets 
of its policy * Bufhs Lenin observed long ago peace in n^ If 
islT rrieanmgless aim Absolutel) everybody is m favouPof-- 
peace in general he wrote m 1915 including Kitchener 
JofEre Hmdenburg and Nicholas the Bloody for everyone of 
them wishes to end the war * The common interest in peace 

P cc must p eriil miut com befo all (Bnand Ctafue if hai 
2</ Ik A (mtfy p S3) Tti ma ntaunc of pMct i tiie first objectiw of 
Bn&ah fo eigu pohey (Ed n /A/w Stxf e lA J tt mSfy ■p lod) 

P 3oe s ou dearest tr ur (H tier n a spKch in the G nnan. Rt data'' oo 
January 30 1937 ported in Tk Titw r Fcbniary i 1937} The pnaaj»d 
aiai of the latemati nal policy of the Simet Uoiod s tb pr s rratioti of peace 
(Ch h no R Tkt Smn t (1% an» dP ate (1919) p 49I The object of Japan 
de pite p opagands to th c ntr ry pe c (fifatsuola. Lta'nu / Actmt 
Sfi a I A s mi!}' Tgj -yy m p 'P, paucity of T talian proDoaoeeiiicfits in 

f Tour of peace was p obibly tplam d by th poor eputati n of Italian troops a* 
fighters Mussolim f * ed that any empbatic exp euioa of p ef r nee for peace 
wi«Jd be construed as an tdtois on that Italy had no t machfo war 

Eema Ci!! id Ifari (Ettgl franst) xrai p afig. Compare Spenser 
Wakinsou dictum It is net peg. hot p epcod ranee that is m each case di 
eaj obj ct The truth cannot he too often r peat d that peace u never the obj ct 



The Harmony of InUrests 

masks the fact that some nations desire to maintain the status 
quo without having to fight for it and others to chan ge_thc | 
statuT quo withourhaVing co fi ^ order to do so ^ The 
statement that it is in the Interest of the world as a whole either 
that the status quo should be maintained or that it should be 
changed would be contrary to the facts The statement that 
It is in the interest of the world as a whole that the conclusion 
eventually reached whether maintenance or change should be 
reached by peaceful means would command general assent 
but seems a rather meaning less platitude _ The utopian assump 
tion that there is a worlTlntcrcst in peace which is identifiable 
with the interest of each individual nation helped politicians 
and political writers everywhere to eva de the unpalatable fact 
ofa fundamental divergen c e , of i ntefestbetwe en natio ns desirous 
of maintaining the status quo and nations desirous orch-arig j^. 
It* 'A“p'ecuirar''combfriabon ot pia^titude and falseness thus 
Secame endemic m the pronouncements of statesmen about 
international affairs In this whole Danubian area , said 
a P rime Minist e r, of C zechos lovaki a no one really wants 
conflicts and jealousies The various countnes want to maintain 
their independence but otherwise they are ready for any 
co-operative measures I am thinking specially of the Little 
Entente , Hungary and Bulg aria^* Literally the words may 
pass as true Yet the conflicts and jealousies which nobody 
wanted were a notorious feature of Danubian poliiics^fier 
igi9, and the co operation^for which. all. were ready was un 
gbtainable‘"‘"The fact of divergent interests was disguised and 
falsified by the platitude of a general desire to avoid conflict 

of policy you cannot define peace except by reference to war which is a means 
and never an end [GwemmentanJthettar ui) 

* When a saint cotnplaina that people do not know the things belonging to 
their peace what he really means w that they do not sufficiently care about the 
things belonging to his peace {Th* f/ote Booh of Samuel Butler ed Festing 
Jones pp an la) This would seem to be true of those latter day saints the 
satisfied Powers 

* It IS sometimes mamtained not merely that all nations have an equal interes 
in preferring peace to war (which is in a sense true) but that war can never in 
any circumstances bring to the victor advantages comparable with its cost The 
latter view does not appear to be true of the past though it is possible to argue 
(u does Bertrand Russell Hhtth It ay Btaeef) that it is true of modem warfare 
If accepted this view leads of course to absolute pacifism for there is no reason 
to suppose that it is any truer of de/ensrpe than of offeiuiTf war (assuming 
the distinction between them to be valid) 

* Daily TtUgroph August 26 1938 
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The Intemaiional Crtsis 

InUmattonal Ettmomte Hartjr&ny 

In economic relations the assumption of a general harmony 
of interests was made with even greater confidence for here 
v?e have a direct reflexion of the cardinal doctrine of taust fatre 
economics and it is here that we can see most clearly the 
dilemma which tkuUs from the doctnne Vlicn the nine- 
teenth century liberal spoke of the greatest good of the greatest 
mirnbcr he t3citl> assumed that the good of the mmonty might 
have to be Mcnficed to it This pnnciple appli^ equally 
to Intemational economic relations If Russia or Italy for 
example were not strong enough to build up industries without 
the protection of tanffs then — the lattsez fatre liberal would 
have argued — they should be content to import British and 
German manufactures and supply wheat and oranges to the 
Bntish and German markets If anj one had thereupon objected 
that this policy would condemn Russia and Italy to remain 
second rate Powers economically and militanly dependent on 
their neighbours the lames fatre liberal would have had to 
answer that this was the will of Providenc e and th at th is was 
what the general harmony erSJlcrestTdemanded The modem 
utopian internationalist enjoys none of the advantages and 
has none of the toughness of the nineteenth century' liberal 
The material success of the weaker Powers in building up 
protected industries as well as the new spmt of international 
ism preclude him from arguing that the harmony of interests 
depends on the saOTficc o Cewnomically unfit~ hatipns Yet 
the abandonment of this premiss Tfestroys thV^vTholc basis of 
the doctnne whiAheJia^nhented and he is dnv en to the ^ 
belief that the common good'^iT be achieved withouf^ny i 
sacrifice of the go^ dfany Individual member^f the com 
jmuruty Ever y international conl ^ T7 the refore unnecessary 
ai^ n iusDry_^ t is only ne^sary to jiscoverHie ^nmon g ood 
whiclv IS at the same. tin re the hi ghest g^"bf allThc disputai^s 
and only the folly of statesmen stands in the wayjoOts-dis ’ 
covery^ The utopian “secure^m hMi”uh3entanding of this 
common good arrogates to himself the monopoly of wisdoin 
The statesmen of the world one and all stand convicted of 
incredible blindness to the interest of those whom they are 
supposed to represent Suc h yas thg-picaire^of intemattfrnal 
scene presented in^iHenocsness^y^ritisbjnd'iAm^n 
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witers including not a few economists 
"Tt IS for this reason that we find m the modem period an 
extraordinary divergence between the theories of economic 
e’merts and the practice of those responsible for the economic 
polTcTes of their respecti\e. c ountries Analysis will shew that 
this^iVEfgoice^rings from a simple fact The economic 
expen^mmated in the mam by taissez fatn doctrine con 
siders the hypothetical economic interest of the worl d as a 
whole and is content to assume that tins is identical wiin.the 
interest oLeacIi mdm dual c ountry^ The politician pursues the 
concrete interest of his country and assumes (if he makes any 
assumption at all) that t he int erest of the worl d _as a whole i s 
identical _with it Nearly every pr^ouncement of every inter 
national economic conlerence nelJ between the~tw o world' wars 
was vitiated by this^ssumpliornhat there was some^solution- 
or plan which by a judicious balancing of interests .would 
be equally favourable to all and prejudicial to none 

Any strictly nationalistic policy [declared the League 
Conference of economic experts m !927] is harmful not 
only to the nation which practises it but also to the others 
and therefore defeats its own end, and if it be desired that 
the new state of mind revealed by the Conference should 
lead rapidly to practical results any programme of execution 
must include as an essential factor the principle of parallel 
or fonurted action by the different nations Every country 
will then know that the concessions it is asked to make will 
be balanced by corresponding sacrifices on the part of the 
other countries It will be able to accept the proposed 
measures not merely m view of its own individual position 
but al so because it ts interested tn the success of the gene ral 
flaw laid down by the_Co^ ^nc€ ^ ^ 

The sequel of the Conference was the complete neglect of all 
the recommendations unanimously made by it and if we are 
not content to accept the facile explanation that the leading 
statesmen of the world were either criminal or mad we may 
begin to suspect the validity ofjlsjiutiaL.assumption« It seems 
altoge^herrash to suppose that economic nationalism is neces 
sanly dw imeniai to states^ hich practi se it In the nineteenth 
century Germany and the United States by pursuing a 

* Ltasvt of Nattms C E I 44 p ai (italics m original) 
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stnctly nationaUsttc policy had-P]acg d_the mse lvcs in a 
position to challenge Great Britain i virtua l mo nopoly ofjvocJ^ 
trade No conference of economic experts meeting in 1880 
could have cv oh ed a genera)^!^ for parallel or concerted 
action which wouliTia^ allayccnhe economic rivalries of 
the time in a manner equaljyj^anta geotis to Great Britain 
Gcnnany and the United States It tras'not^ess’presumptuous 
to suppose that a conference meeting in 1927 could allay 
the economic rivalries of the later period by a plan bene 
ficial to the interests of everyone Even the economic crisis 
of 1930-33 failed to bring home to the economists the true 
nature of the problem which they had to face The experts ■ 
who prepared the Draft Annotated Agenda for the World 
Economic Conference of 1933 comfemned the wo rld ^ de 
adaption of ideals of national self sufficiency whicl^utjjnmis 
takably athwart the lines of economic development * They 
\did not apparently pausQ oTSlec^ that those so-called lines 
of economic developnent ~whiA might be beneficial to some 
countries and even to the world as a whole would in evita^ )L, 
tie detrimental to^p^hw countries which were’usmg weapons 
if ec'oapf mc nationali sm m self defence The Van Zeeland 
eport of January ipjBtiegan by asitmg and ansttcnng m the 
affirmative the question whether the methods which taken 
is a whole form the system of inlernationa! trade are funda 
mentally preferable to autarkic tendencies Yet every 
Power at some period of iis history'afid'SsTrule for prolonged 
periods has resorted to autarluc tendencies It is difficult 
to believe that there is any absolute sense m which autarkic 
tendencies arc always detnmental to those who pursue them 
Even if th<y could be justified only as the lesser of two evil3j__ 
the initial premise of the Van Zeeland report was invalidated 
But there was worse to come We must make our , 
dispositions continued M Van Zeeland in such a way 
that the new system shall offer to all participators advantages 
greater than those of the position m which they now find 
I themselves * This is economic-uto pianis m in its most pur 
f| blind jonti The reporriils^the reports 'of I927 "and-'lpJJ 
assumed the existence of a fundamental pnnciple of economic 

ttfNaisnt C4S M i8 igjj 1 p 6 

J? p^l tht Pi nhhty «/ Ohtemvtg a CVn rai PtdntUm sf tkt 

0l:i4fl s ti //lien lt»n 1 Tf d Cffld 5$4S 
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policy whose application w ould be eq ually beneficial to all sta tes^ 
and .detrim entancTnone and for this reason it remained, like 
Its predecessors a dea<r letter 

i^yQno'mic''t lit:uiy o pposed to economic pract^e__was so 
powerfully dominated m the years between the two world wars 
by the supposed harmony of interests that it is difficult to find, 
m the innumerable international discussions of the period any 
clear exposition of the real probl^ which baffled the statesmen 
oFthT^orld Ferhaps the frankwt statement was one made 
by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister at the session of the Com- 
mission for'EuropeaiTTJnTon in January 1931 Arthu r Hender | 
S)n_^on behalf of Great Bntain '■followmg'lhe Netherland 
delegate Dr Colijn had pleaded for an all round tariff reduc 
tion which must by its nature bring benefit to each and all 
by allowing that expansion of production and international 
exchange of wealth by which the common prosperity of all 
can be increased ^ Mannkovitch who spoke next concluded 
from the failure to carry out the recommendations of the 1927 
Conference that there Vicre extremely important reasons 
why the governments could not apply ’ those resolutions He 
went on 

The fact is that apart from economic considerations there 
are also political and social considerations The old t hings 
wdl ri ght themselve s school of economists argued that if 
nothing were done and events were allowed to follow their 
natural course from an econoinic point of view economic 
equilibrium jvould,CQine^about,of its own accord That is 
probably true (I do not propose to discuss the point) But 
how would that equilibrium come about ? At the expense 
of the weakest Now as you are aware for more than seventy 
years there has been a powerful and growing reaction against 
this theory of economics All the socialist parties of Europe 
and the world are merely the expression of the opposition* 
to thi^ way of looking at economic problems ^ ~ 

We were told that we ought to lower customs barriers 
and even abolish them As far as the agricultural states 
of Europe are concerned if they could keep the promises 
they made m 1927 — admitting that the statements of 1927 
did contain promises — and could carry that policy right 
through We might perhaps find ourselves able to hold our 

* Leagut ef Ntttxmt C 144 M45 1931 tu p 30 
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own against overseas cowpefition in the inattcr of agri 
cultural products But at the same time we should have to 
create in Poland Roumanta and Yugoslavia the same con . 
ditions as exist in Canada and the Argentine where vast 
terrilorics are inhabited by a scanty population and where 
machinery and other devices are employed We could 
not sacrifice our people shooting jhem, but they would 
nevertheless he killed off by famine — which would ceme^tq^ 
the same thing 

r am sure that the key to which M Cohjn has referred 
does not exist Economic and social lif e is t oo compl icated 
to allow of 3 solution "by any one rofmiira'"Trcall s for com 
plicated solutions We shall have to take into account the 
many varieties of geographical political social and o ther 
conditions which exist • 

Mannkovitch went on to dispose of the theory of the long 
nin harmony of interests 

Last year when I was m the Yugoslav mountains I heard 
that the inhabitants of a small mountain village having no 
maize or wheat on which to live were simply cutting down a 
wood which belonged to them and were living on what 
they earned by selling the wood I '^enc to the village 
collected together some of the leading inhabitants and en 
deavoured to reason with them just like the great indus 
trial states reason with us I said to them You possess 
plenty of common sense You see that your forest is becoming 
smaller and smaller What will you do when you cut down 
the last tree ? They replied to me Your Excellency 
that is a point which worries us but on_the other hand^. 
what should we do now if we stopped* cutting dow n our 
trees? ' *" 

I can assure you that the agricultural countries are in 
exactly the same situation You threaten them with future 
disasters but ^cy are already m the thr oes of disastef ^ 

One further example of unwonted frankness may be quoted 
Spealang m September 1937 over one of the United States 
broadcasting systems the P/esident of_thejCplomhian-Republi?: 
said 

In no field of human activity are the benefits of the crisis 
as clear as in the relationships between nations and especially 

leaf e/AMont 0144 K4S I9J* rji p 31 JiiJ p 33 
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of the American nations If it is true that the economic 
relations have become ngorous and at times harsh it is also 
true that they have fortunately become inore democratic^ 

The cnsis freed many countries whicfThad up to then 
been subordinated to the double mental and financial ^m 
penahsm of the nations which controlled international 
markets and policies Many nations learned'to trusf less- 
intemational cordiality and to seek an mitonomous hfe full 
of mitial obstacles but which nevertheless created strong 
interests within a short time 

When the arbitrary systems that prevail to day begin to 
be relaxed there will be a weaker international trade but 
there will also be a larger number of n ations econom lcally_ 
strong 

""Economic CO operation to day is a very different and more 
noble thing than the old co operation which was based on 
the convenience of industnal countries and of bankers who 
tutored the world The certainty acquired by many small 
nations that the y can subsi st and prosper without subordinat 
ing their conduct and their activities to foreign interestslhas 
b^gaiTto introdu« a_greater frankness and equahtyjnjhe 
relations between modern nati ons 

"~IF isTrue that the crisis has shipwrecked many high and 
noble principles of our civilisation but it is also true that 
m this return to a kind of primitive struggle for existence 
peoples are being freed of man y fictions an d of mu ch Jhyp^ 
crisyjwhich they Tiad accepteiT in the.behef that_wlth them 
they were insuring their well being 

The foundation of i ntem ational economi c fre edom lies in 
the recognition that when strong nations place themselves 
on the defensive they act just like the weak ones do and 
that all of them have an e qual rig ht to defend themselves 
with their own resources * ~ ^ _ - 

The claims made on behalf of the Colombian Republic 
were perhaps exaggerated But both the Yugoslav and the 
Colombian statements were powerful challerges_tpJhe_doctnne 
of the hymon y of inter ests It is fallacy to suppose that 
because Great Britain and the Umted'^tafesliave an interest in 
the removal of trade banners this is also an interest of Yugo 
slavia and Colombia Intemational trade maybe weaker The 

' Address broadcast by ijj Colitrnlna Bmdaisnirg SystemT^SA on 
oeptenitK'r 19 1937 and published in TerJhtf October 1937 
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economic interests of Europe of of the ^orld at large may 
suffer But Yugoslavia and Colombia tvjII be better off than 
they would have been under a regime of European or world 
prosperity which reduced them to the position of satellites Dr 
Schacht spoke a little latw- of those "Tanatrcara^lwents of 
the most favoured nation policy abroad who from the abun 
dance of their wealth cannot realise that a poor nation has 
nevertheless the courage to htc by its own laws jnstead_of 
suffenng under the prescriptions of the well to do * Laissee 
fatre in mteniational relations as m those between ca pita] and 
labour js the paradise of the economically s trong State con 
trol whether in the form of protective legislation or of protective 
canffs IS the w eapon of self defence inv oked by theeconomically 
weak The clash of interests Is real and ineintable and the 
whole nature of the problem is distorted by an attem pt to 
disguise It 

The Harmony Broken 

We must therefore rf}eet as inadequate and misleading the 
attempt to base mtemational morality on an alle ged harm ony 
of interests which identifies the interest of the whole community 
of nations with the interest of each individual member of it 
fn the nineteenth century this attempt met with widespread 
success thanks to the continuously expanding economy m 
which It was made The penod was one of progressive pro- 
sperity punctuated only by minor set backs The inter 
national economic structure bore considerable resemblance to 
the domestic economic structure of the United States Pressure^ 
could at once be relieved by expansion to hitherto unoccupied 
and unexploited temtories and there vvas^a plentiful supply 
of cheap labour and of backward countries which had not 
yet reached the level of political consaousness Enterprising 
individuals could solve the econ^ic problem by mig ration 
enterprising nations by colonisation ‘^Es^ancfihg'nwkets pro- 
duced an expanding population and population m turn reacted 
on markets Those who tv ere left behind in the race could 
plausibly be regarded as the unfit A harmony of interests 
among the^t based cm individuai enterprise and free com 
peation was sufficiently near to reality to form a sound bHw 

Address W the Ecoaomic Counctl of Uie Gercun Aadnor NoTRflbcr 59 
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for the current theory With some difhculty the illusion was 
kept ali\e till 1914 E\en British prospent^ though its founda 
tions were menaced by German and Amencan competition, 
continued to expand The jear 1913 w as a record 3 ear for 
British trade 

The transition from the apparent harmony to the 0;anspare nt 
^ clash of interests may be placed about the turn of t&e centut) 
Appropriately enough it found its first expression in colon ial 
polioes^ In the British mind it was pnmanly associated with 
events in South Africa Mr Churchill dates the beginning of 
" these violent timw from the Jameson Raid * In ^orth 
Africa and the Far East there was a hasty scramble b) the 
European Pow^ fo ^cure the few eligible sites which were 
still vacant Emigration of individuals from Europe the point 
of pnnapal tension *To Amenca assumed unparalleled dimen 
Slops In Europeitself anti Semitism — the recurrent s)’mptony 
’ofeconomic stress — reappeared after a long mfervalln Uussia 
(jwmany arid France* In Great Britain agitation against 
unrestncted alien immigration began m the 1S90S and 
first act controlling immigration was passed i n^igOj <2 

The first world war, which proceeded from this growing 
tension, aggravated it tenfold b\_tn tensif ying its fundamental 
c auses I n belligerent and neutral countries in Europe' Asia 
and Amenca i ndustnal a nd agricultural producti on w erc/ 
everywhere artificially stimulaTed After the war every country 
struggled to inaintain its ^pandcd p roduction and an en 
hanced~and~i fiflan^ nati onal consciousness w as invoked to 
justify the struggle tJne reason for the unprecedented vin v 
dictiveness of the p eace_t reaties. and m particu lar_of_the tr 
e conomic clauses was that p ractica l men no longer_believed 
— ^as^they^ad.done filty dr a fiundred^ jeare evUer^ — m an 
underlynng ham^y of mterests between vectors and defeated 
The object was now to eliminate a" competitor^ a~revival of 

whose prospenty might menace'>our~ow"n "*lti"Eu^p'e th> 

struggle was mtensmeu by the creation of new state s and._n ew 
econ omic .frontiers In Asia India and Chma built u^la^e- 
to mak ejhemselves independe nt of import s 

* AMnstofi CburcLi]] fi arid Cnns p 36 
Th« same condiUons encouraged the growth of Zionism for Zionism &s 
the Palestme Royal Commission of 1937 remarked on its negatiTe side is a 
creed of escape {Cmd C479 p 13) 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE REALIST CRITIQUE 


The Foundattons of Realism 

For reasons explained m a previous chapter real ism en ters 
the field far behind utopianism and by way of reaction from it 
The thesis that j ustice is the r ight of the stronger * ivas 
indeed familiar in the H ellenic world But it never represented 
anything more than the protest of unmfluential minority 
puzzled by the divergence between poITtJwljheory anifpolitical 
practice Under the supremacy of the Roman Empire and 
iatS"of the Catholic Church the problem could hardly arise 
for the political good, first of the empire then of the church 
could be regarded as identica l wit h moral good It was only 
with the break up of the m^iaeval sj^terh that the divergence 
between political theory and political practic e became a cute 
andj:hatlenpng M^chia veiii is the nr st_important^pol itical 
realist 

^ Machiavelli s starting point is a revolt against the utopianism 
of current political thought 

It being my intention to wnte a thing which shall be 
useful to him who apprehends it it appears to me more 
appropriate to follow up the real truth of a matter than the' 
imagination of it for many Tiave ^iciure‘d'*fe^uT3lics‘lihd 
pnncipahtfesTrhTch m fact have never been seen and known 
because how one lives is so far distant from bow one ought 
to live that he who neglects what is done for what ought/ 
to be done soo ner effects his rum than his prese rvation ^ 

The three essential tenets implicit m Machiavelli s doctnne are 
the foundation stones of the realist philosophy In the first 
place hi story is a sequence jof.cau se^and effect, whose course 
can be analysed and understood by intellectual effort but not 
(as the Utopians believe) directed by imagination Secondly 
th eory do^ not (as the Utopians assume) create practice but, 
pr^tice th ^cv!^ In Machiavellis words^ “ gOStl coun^Is | 
whencesoever they come are bom of the wis dom of the p rince^ 
63 ^ ^ 
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jind not ihe ^vlsdom of the pnncc from good counsels ’ Thirdly, 

politics are nou^aa the Utopians pretend) a_f unction of eth ics 
but ethics of poli ties M ct are kept honest by co^stral^*' 
Wachiavelli recognisSTThe importance of iftoralityTiut thought 
that there could be n<j_cfFcctivc^oraj}tyjwhcre there sras no 
effective authority Morality is the product of power ^ 

The extraorSuiary vigour and vitality o? IVla^atenTs chal 
lenge to orthodoxy may be attested by the fact that more than 
four centuries after he wrote the most conclusive v-ay of 
djscredmng a political opponent is still to describe him as a 
disciple of Machiavelh ‘ Bacon was one of the first to praise 
him for saying openly and without hypoemy what men arej 
in the habit of doing notwbatlb^ougfit t o^o '’ J~~Hencei^1ij 
no political thinker could ignore him In Prance Bodin in* 
England Hobbes in the Netherlands Spinosa professed to 
find a compromise between the new doctrine and the co ncepti on 
of a law of n^ureJJ)^ constituting a su^rrie^cthical standard 
But al! t hree were in su bs tance realists , and the a^ ofNe^ton 
for the first time conceivc3TK?p«tsiSihty of a physical saenct 
o^ditiM ^ The work of Bod m and Hob bes writes Professor 
Laski was to ^rpar ate ethiq?rom Katies and to complete 
by theoretical means the divSToc^whiicK Jita^ta velli effected 
on practical grounds * ^Before the names oT Just and 
Unjust can ha\e place said Hobbes there must be some 
coercive^, power * Spinoza believed that practical statesmen 

Sl«chi reUi Ti* /hiw ebs 15 sod jj (Eogi tnmsl Ereiyoun t library 
PP MI 193) 

Two curwus lecent ji^astraftwii may fee oted fn tie efeapter of tie Survey 
«f 1 ternat f I Afai j deal ng with tbe Naii eereJunon Professor Toyabee 
declares ibat N tiocal Somljsiii » the ftililaeat ef idesls formul ted 
by MachuT Hi and be re terates thu Tiew la two furtb r paasagei of cob 
sderablel ngtbmth i tnechapter{SHrvey«/Jnternatwta/A/f rr ig 3 -f pp III 
1 17 19 ij 6 8) Inthetn lofEmoriCT KameaeY aad others m Moscow mAusuit 
1936 the P blic Pro ecuwr Vyshiasiy quoted a paasag from Kamener* wnoof* 
m which ^tachta9 Ui had been pra sed as » muter of poLucal ephonsm and ■ 
brilliant diilecticisB asd accused Xaistoer ef haruig adopted the mites of 
Machittveili and dcip loped them lo the utaaost pout of unscmpulousness and 
raiBorabty [TA Cj e f tk TrUiyUtZi eoKPfWCe tre pp 13S 9) 

Bacon OxthiAiv nc nttht f ie ntmg wu. cb-i 

Hobbeses benie the e wasmtheoiyno place far aaysewforce or principle 
b^nd the laws of mot fl found at the beginning there « re merely complea 
cas s of me hamcal causation (S bin Hxtlory »S PA 1 1 I Tkovght g 

Itwroduction to A D ftnee of Litriy ag a TyrtatU tmlra 

Tyr jt) td Lasla p 45 
* Hobbes Ltvtaikan ch *» 
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had contributed more to the understanding of po litics thar^ 
men of theory and, above all theologians , for^'lhey have^ 
purihemselves to the school of expenence and have therefore 
taught nothing which does not hearlipon our practical ne^r*' ^ 
In anticipation of Hegel Spinoza declares that ‘ £ycry^man^ 
does vihat hej Jge rgc^dm gJojh^a^ sjDLhis jiature^andjo 
the highest right of nature * The way is thus opened for 
detSminiSn" ' and ethics become iq the last analysis, the study 
**3 reality ^ ^ “Vu 

Modern realism differs however in one iiiipuitanfrespect 
from that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Both 
utopianism and realism accepted and incorporated in their 
philo'sophies the eighteenth century belief i n pro gress with the 
cunous and somewhat paradoxical resulTthat'l'ealism^^came 
in appearance morL^prog ressive than utopianism Utopian 
ism grafted its belief in progress on to it s belief m an absol ute 
eth ical standar d^which rema ined ex ks^othesx static Realism, 
having no such sheet anchor bec ame more and more dynami c 
a nd relativis t Progress became part of the inner essence of 
the historical process and mankind ivas moving forward 
towards a goal Which was left und efined or was differently ^ 
defined by different philosophers The ^* histoncal.sch ool ’ of 
realists had its home in Germany and its development is traced 
through the great names of Hegel and Ma^ But no country 
in Western Europe and no branch of thought was immune 
from Its influence in the middle and later years of the nineteenth 
century and this development, while it has freed realism from 
the pessimwtic^celflj^ag imparted to it by thinkers hke 
Machi^elli and Hobbes has thrown its deten mnist ch aracter 
into stronger relief ^ 

The idea of causation in history is as old as thejvriting of 
hi story itself^ But so long as"3iebelief prevailed that human 
afters vvere subject to the co ntinuous supervis ion and occasional 
intmention a Dmne Providence^ no philosophy of history 
based on a regular relationship of cause and effect was likely 
to be evolved The substitution of reaso n tor nivmp^Prnv i^fnrft 
enabl ed Hegel to_pr oduee for the tirst time a philosophy based 
onThS'honce^on of a rat ional historical process Hegel, while 
assuming a r egular and orderly pr^ess, w as content to find 
Its directing force m a m etaphysical abstra ction — the Zeitgeist 
* Spinoia Traetaius Pehneus » pp 23 /hi Introduction 
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But once the historical conception of real ity h ad established 
Itself It •Bias a short step to Substitute for the abstract Zeitgeist 
some concrete material force The economic interpretation of 
history was not*invcnted’*but developed and popularised by 
Marx About the same time Buckle propounded a geographical 
interpretatio n of history uhich convinced him that*human^ afiairs" 
were pmneated by one glorious principle o f univer5aT'*^fflt 
undeviatmg regularity ’ ** Si lEis'^Kai’ bcen^ revived in the 
form of lhe“ science ot Ceopoltui whose inventor describes 
geography as a political categ orical .imper ative * Spen gler 
believed that e'vepts were^ctermmed b> quasrhiologic^T Tates 
gov erning the growth and de cline of ett ilisations More eclectic 
thinkere interpretTifstor^s the product of a variety of material 
I factors and the policy of a group ar nabon^as a reflexion of 
^airShe material factors which make up the group or national 
interest Foreign policies nsaid'Mr ‘Hj^es^uring his 
^tenure of office as American Secretary of State Tire not built 
> oipon abstractions They are the result of national interest 
arising /fom some immediate exigency or standing out vividly 
in historical perspective * Any such interpretation of reality 
whether m terms of a Zeitgeist or of econom ics jpr^geography 
or of historical perspective is in its last a nTl ysis deterministic , 
Manf^tFou^ navmg a prograahme oTaciion he could not 
be a ngid and consistent determmist) believed in tendencies 
which work ourTrilli*T^romicce5sity to wards an inevitable 
goal _ * Politics wrotT*Lehin~~^^bave their own objectiv e 
lo gic u^ ependent of the prescriptions of this or that individual 
or party t fn January 191S he described his belief in the 
coming socialist revolutions m Europe as a s aentific pre 

diaion_ * 

On the scientific hypothesis of the realists realffl is thus 
identified with the whole course of historical e yplution^ wHZSf 
laws It IS the business of the philosopher to investigate and 
The conc 3 ud ng w rdj of Buckle i H a ty C vil sal an 
Kj {ten £itr Stasa als Ltbt sforn p 81 CenpAre th opening words of 
Crowe B f inoiis rnem T&nduni eti Bni h foreign pol cy The genera) ciancter 
of Tngland fore ga pol cy 1* deremua d by the immutsbie cond tiors of hef 
g ographical s tuat an {Bm M />«• m ts on ikt Ors^n / the Ifar ed Gooch 
»nd Tetnpe ley i p 397) 

I t m henal C 6 < I oi 9 No 194 January 1924 p 3 
M r* C / Pf face to nt kJ (Engl ir osl Evecyman t Librsiy p 863J 
Leilia Jfwl {znd Russi ned J * p aoy 
* 3C3H p 194 
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reveal There can be no reality ou tsid£^the.hi.stnra.caLpEOtx5S^ 
‘ To conceive of history as evoluti on and p ro gress , vvntes 
Croccj implies accepting it as necessary m ^ its parts, and 
th'ferefofe^ denying validity to ludgmenTs on it ' ^ (!^ondemna 
ton ot Ihe past on ethical grounds ti« no meaning for m 
Hegel stvords philoso p hy transfigures the real which appears 
unjust into the rational U^Karwas^ is right M isery cannot 
b'T^tnlg^^^cept by fistoncal standards It is si^rScant thaT 
our historical judgments except those relating to a past which 
we can ourselves remember as the present always appear to 
start from the presupposition that thin gs could not have turned 
o ut otherwise than j h ey di d It is r^orded that Venizelos 
on reading in Fisher s Htstdry of Europe that the Greek 
invasion of Asia Minor in 1919 was a mistake smiled ironically 
and said Every enterprise that d oes not succeed is a mis 
take 3 If \V^r TyST rebellion 'liah' succeeded he w ouIdTte 
arTErTglish national hero If the American War of Indepen 
dence had ended in disaster the Founding Fathers of the United 
States would be bnefly recorded in history as a gang of turbulent 
and un scrupul ous fanatics U pthinsL. s ticce^d5 ^ like^suc ^sSi 
World history , in the famous phrase which Hegel'Forrovved 
from Schiller ‘ is the world court The popular paraphrase 
Mightis^ight misleading only if we attach too restricted 
a meaning to the word Might History creates nghts and 
t herefore nght The doctnne of thVltnrtral 6t thriittest 
proves that ihe' survivor was m fact the fittest to surviv e 
Marx does not seem to have maintained that the victory of 
the proletanat was just m any other sense than that it was 
histoncally inevitabl e Lukacs was a consistent though per 
flaps Indiscreet Marxist he based the rights of the 
proletanat on its '** 11 tgtoncai mis sion ♦ Hitlerodieved in 
the histoncal missionof the German*t>ebple ■'***^ 


The Relativity of Thought 

The outstanding achievement of modem realism however, 
has been to reveal, not merely the detaanuust^pects of the 
histoncal proc ess but the relative and pragmatic character o f 
' Croce Stona della siffrtfifrajta ilahana i p 26 
’ Hegel PM!a: 0 fiuderUett^eAukte{Lis&auitA) p 55 
^ Conaliaium Infemattmak No 5-6 1937 p 520 
^ Lukacs Getchichte und XlaisenbeunuststtH p 215 
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th ought its eif In the last fifty years thanks mamly though 
not wholly to the influence of Marx the principles of the hi5 
toncal school have, been applied, to t he a nal ysis of thought 
ah3 the foundations of a new science have been laiti ^Jncipally 
by German thinkers under the name of the sociology of 
knowledge The realist has thus been enabled to demon 
strate that the intellec tual theories and ethical standards of 
utopianism far from heing the expressi on of abso l ve and 
tj fnort principles arc historicall y condi tioned being both 
products of circumsmc B an^mter esta ahoiweapons ^framed 
ffor the" turtheran ^ of interests Ethical notions as Mr*. 
Bertrand RusseHJiasjeir^rkedf ‘ are very seldom a cause but^ 
Ulmost alwa)s an effect, a means o^cIairnmg'umversai^egrP 
lattve authority for our own prefereticcSj not as we fond ly 
imagine the actuaI_ground3f3c>5e.,prefeTences^ * This is 
by far the most formidable attack which utopianism has to 
face for here the very fouadationsj^Hts belief arc ujiderjiimed 
by t he realist cntiguT '*'* 

In a general way the re lativity of thought has long been 
recognised As early as the seventeenth century Bi shop Burnet 
expounded the relativist view as cogently if not as punpentlv.^ 
as Marx 

As to the late Civil Wars tis pretty well known what 
notions of government went currenl m those days When 
monarchy was to be subverted »e knew nhat was necessary 
to jus tify the fact and then because it was convenient for 
the purpose it was undoubtedly true in the nature of things 
that government had its original from the people and the 
pnnee was only their trustee But afterwards when 
monarchy took its place again another notion of 
government came into fashion Then government bad its 
ongmal entirely from God and the prince was accountable 
to none jrut Him And now upon another turn of 
things when'ped^e have a liberty to speak out a new set 
of notions is advanced now passive obedience is ail a nus 
take and inste&d of being a duty to suffw oppression tis 
a glorious act to resist it and instead of leaving injuries to 
be redressed by God-'we have a natural nght to relieve 
ours elves ^ * — — 

TV c s 4 i gt cj An M k n Sacufy 1915-16 p jm 
Bqtb i Ef ey upon C»vtntminl p 10 
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In modern tunes the recognition of this phenomenon has 
become fairly genera! * Belief and to speak fairly honest 
belief wrote Dic^ of the divisions ol opinion in the ninSTEBilth 
century about sla^^ry was to a great extent the result not 
of argument not even or~dir^ interest bu t of ci rcun^ 
s tances J 'CircumstIncaL are th a,^creatQ rs of most men’s 
opinions^ ^ Marx n arrowed down this somewhat vague con 
cepHoiT - declar m^that all thought was conditioned by the 
econoim^ in terest and s o cial status of th^ thinker This view 
was perhaps undulj restrictive In particular Marx who 
denied the existence of national interest s und erestimated 
the^potency of nationalism as a force conditioni ng the thought 
^f thTVndivrdual Buf^the peculiar concentration ^ich he 
applied to the'pnnciple served to populanse it and drive it 
home The relativity of thought t o the interests and circum 
stance s of the thinker ha^been lar more extensively recognised 
and understood ji nce Marx wrote 

The pnnciple has an extremely wide field of application 
It has become a commonplace to say that theories do not 
mould the course of events but are_myente_d_Jo^XpIainjlhem 
imp'en^ism ' * Eighteenth century England 
put'infirpractice the policy of latssezfatn before it found a 
lustification or even an apparent justification in the new 
doctrine ^ and the vi rtual break up of laissez /itnrg.a s_a 
body of doctrine has^jf^lowed and not preceded the 
decline of laisaz jaire in the real world *• The theory of 
socialism in a single couht^' promulgated in Soviet Russia 
in 1^4 was manifestly a product of the fail ure of S oviet 
regimeslo-establishjhem selvcs m other countri es " 

But the development of abstract theory is often influenced 
by events which have no essential connexion with it at all 


In the story of political thought [vmtes a modem social 
thinker] events have ^en no less potent than arguments 
The failure and success ol instifutions tKe*"victones and 
defeats of countnes identified with certain principles have 
repeatedly brought new^ strength and resolution to the ad- 
herents or opponeijts of these principles as the case might 

Diccf Lais and Opmtm (1905 ed } p 27 
J A Hobson Frtt Tkovght %n the Satial Scwnces p 190 
* Halevy The Gravitk cf Phtlasophtc JtaduaJum transl) p 104 

' bf Dobb PeUtual Economy and C^lahim p t88 
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be m all lands Philosophy as it exists on earth is the 
word of philosophers who authonty tells us suffer as much 
from toothache as other mortals and are like others open 
to the i^r^ssioojjLncar a nd stn kmg events and toj he 
seductions of intellectual f^^n^ 

Germany s dram^ic ris e to p owgctn the sixties and seventies 
of last century was impressive enough to make'’ the leading 
Bntish philosophers of the next generation Caird T H 
Gteen^^osanquet^^IcXage^rt,— ard^nt^JiggeiiaQs There 
after the kaisers telegram to Krug^ and the German naval 
programme spread the conviction among Erhish thini^rs that 
He^l was a less good philosopher thanjiad becn_^pposed 
and since 1914 no Bntish'*phil<^pjTer of repute has ventured 
to sa d under tfie ^ Hegelia n flag After 1870 Stubbs and Free 
man put early English history on a sound Teutonic basis while 
e\en in France Fustel de Coulanges had an uphill struggle to 
defend the Latin ongins of French civilisation During the past 
thirty years English historians have been furtively engaged m 
making the Teut^ic origins of England as inc onspicuou s^as 
possible 

' KoTts it only professional thinkers who a^r^subjeetjo such 
influences Popular o^mon is riot less markedly dominated 
by them The frivolity and immorality of French life was an 
established dogma in nineteenth century Bntain which stili 
remembered Napoleon ^Vhen I was young wntes Mr 
Bertrand Russell the French ate frogs and were called 
froggies but they apparently abandoned this practice when 
we, eontiuded out tnUnit -wth them m 1904 — at an yj’ate I 
have never heard it mentioned iirice that date * Some years 
later 'the gallant Iittl^Jap of 1905 underwent a converse 
metamorphosis into the Prussian of the East In the nine 
teenth century it was a commonpTace~of British opinion that 
Germans were efficient and enlightened and Russians back 
ward and barbarous About ipio it was ascertained that 
Germans (who turned out to be mostly Prussians) were coarse 
brutal andnarrov. minded^^nd that Russians had a Slav muJ 
The vogue of Russian literature in Great Bntam^^hrCirSt 
in about the same time was a direct outcome of the political 
L T Hothouse Tie V/i fj> J\Vm rmCtmU aft^ <d F S Marvio (tfd ed ) 

pp 177 s 

B rttand Russell IViuk i^ay P ac tp 158 
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r ajiprochement with R ussia The vogue of Marxism in Great 
Britain and trance which began on a modest scale after the 
success of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia rapidly^g^tliered 
momentum particularly among intellectuals after 1934 when 
iTwaT discovered that Sovlet'K^a was a pojtential military 
ally aga'mst Germany ““It is symptomatic that most ptople, 
when"challenged will indignantly deny that they form their 
opinions m this way for as Acton long ago o bserve d few 
discoveries a re 'more irritating than t lvose_which_expo 5 e_the 
peSipee dTTdS ^~Tlie con ^tioning of tho ughtis jeeessarijy 
a'SHtSSonscious process ' 


The Adjustment of Thought to Purpose / 

Thought IS not merel y relat ive to the circumstances and 
interests of the thinker i t is also pragmatic in the sense tha t 
It IS d irected .to_theJulfilme nt of ms purposes For the realist 
as a witty writer has put it truth is. mo more than the p er, 
ception of dis cordant e xper ience p ragmaticallv_adiusted.foi.a 
pa rtio ilar.purpose and for the time being. ' The purposeful 
character of thought has been discussed m a prev lous chapter 
and a few examples will suffice here to illustrate the importance 
of this phenomenon in int ernational pofitics 

Theor ies designed^to di scredit an ,enerny or potential enemy 
are one of the commonest fo rms~of purpos eful thinking Tc 
depict ones enemies or ones prospective victims as inferioi 
beings in the sight of God has been a familiar technique at 
any rate since the days of the Old Testament Racial theories 
ancient and modem belong to this category for the rule ol 
one people or class over another is always justified by a belieJ 
in the ment^ and moral inferionty_o f the ru led In sucli 
theones sexual abnormality and sexual offences are commonly 
imputed to the discredited race or group Sexual depravity is 
imputed by the white American to the negro by the vvhitt 
South African to the Kaffir by tUF Anglo Indian to thi 
Hindu and by the Nazi German to the'^Jew TKGTnosI 
popular and most absurd of the charges levelled against thi 
Bolsheviks in the early days of the Russian revolution wai 
that they advocated sexual promjscuity Atrocity stories 

Acton History cj Frttiam p 63 
C&tl B^ck^r Yale Review nvu p 461 
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among nhich off-nces of a sexual character predominate are 
the familiar produ^of war On the <T,e of their ima^jon 
of Abj-ssinja tE^irjians issued an offiaal Green Book of 
Abpsmjan atrocities The Italian Government as the 
Ab>-ssmian delegate at Geneva correctlj obsencd ^having 
resol ed to conquer and destroy Ethiopia begins Jiy giving 
Ethiopia a bad name ^ 

But the phenomenon also appears in less crude fomu; -ahich 
sometimes enable it to escape detection The point Vi’as well 
made bj Croirc in a Foreign Office minute of March ipo 8 

The German (formerlj Prussian) Government has alwap 
been most remarkable for the pains it takes to create a feeling 
of inten se and hotj hatred against a eountr> %ith which it 
contemp! 3 t«”i!ie^pdssiBil 55 ~of war It is undoubtedly m 
this wa) that the frantic hat^ of England as a monster of 
personified selfishness and greed and absolute want of con 
science which now animates German) has been nursed and' 
fed* ““ 

The diagnosis is ac curate_A OtLpepetratmg But it u strange 
that so aciHeTn^d as Crowe s should not have perceived that 
he himself was at this time performings for the hmitedaudicnce 
of statesmen and officials to which he had access, jiwiselyjhe 
same operation of which he accused the Germa n Gov em inent 
for a perusal of his memoranda and minutes of the penod 
reveals an able but transparent attempt to create a^feelvng 
of i ntense and holy hatred against his own^oun t ry 5 futu re 
enemy a curious instance ol our“prompiness tojletectjhe 
c onditiori e<Lpr.p wrpo^fur^^acter of o ther peo ple s thou ght 
while j^umingJhaLQur ovv'n_is wb^f jobiective 

The converse of this propagation of iheones designed to 
throw moral discredit on an enemy is the propagation of theones 
refiect ing moral credit on oneself and one s own pojiaes 
m ^kTre cords the t^ark made to him ^ Wajew^L the ~ 
J'reflt^^oreign Minister in 1857 that vt was the business of 
sa.ldiplomat to cloak the interests of lus^puntr} in the language ' 
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Bntish rearma m ent and foreign policy *' ^ It is rare, however 
for modem statesmen to express themselves with this frankness 
and in contemporary British and American politics, the most 
pot^erful influence has been wielded by th ose more utopia n 
statesmen who are sincerely convinced that policy is d^uced 
from ethical pnfTciples not ethical principles from policy The 
realist is nevertheless obliged to uncover the hollowness of this 
conviction T he right said Woodrow Wilson to the United 
States Congress m 1917 i s more precious than peace * 
P eace comes before a ll said Bnand ten years later 
Lea pje of Nations Asse mbly " p eace comes even bel'ore 
l usticc ^ _ Considered as ethical principle both these con 
tradictory pronouncements are tenable and could muster respect 
able support Are we therefore to believe that we are dealing 
with a clash of ethical standards and that if Wilsons and 
Bnands policies differed it was because they deduced them 
from opposite principles ? No serious student of politics will 
entertain this belief The most cursory examination shews that 
the principles were dedu ced from the policie s nm the policies 
from the pnn ci pfs ]fn ipiy^Vilson had drcTded on th5 policy 
ot war with \iermany and he proceeded to clothe that policy 
in the appropnate g yment of righteous ness In 1928 Bnand 
was fearful of attempts made m the name of justice to disturb 
a peace setlleraentfavourablc to France and heTiad no more 
difficulty than Wilson in finding tKe”moral phraseology which 
fitted his policy II would be irrelevant to discuss this supposed 
difference of pnnciples on ethical grounds The pnnciples 
merely re jected different national .policies framed to tpeet 
l^erent conditions 


d^[wen 


he double p pc'Ss of morally discrediting the p o bcy.of a 
po tential enemy a n d morally mstifying ones own may b e 
a bundantly illustrat ed from the di ^ssions of disarmamen)^ 
betw een the two wars The expen^ce of the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers whose naval predominance had been threatened by 
the submarine, provided an ample opportunity of denouncing 
the immorality of thi s new weapon Civilisation demands 
wrote the MVal adviser to the Amencan Delegation at the 

I House of Commoos Mitch 14 193S coU 

* TAt Pullie Paptrt p/ fiffodroto Wtban tf-ar aid Peace cd. R. S Balcer 
I p 16 

* Leagveef Aattans Ntntk Ammhty p 8j * 
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Peace Conference that naval warfare be placed on a higher 
plane by the abolition o f the sufaman nc * Unfortunately the 
submanne was regarded as a convenient weapon by the weaker 
French Italian and Japanese navies and this particular 
demand of civilisation could not therefore be complied with 
A distinction of a more sweeping character was established by 
Lord Cecil In a speech to the Genera! Council of the league 
of Nations Union in ip 23 

The general peace of the world will not be materially 
secured merely b> naval disarmament If all the man 
time Powers were to disarm or drastically limit their arma 
ments I am not at all sure that would not increase the 
danger of war rather than decrease it because the naval aim 
is mainly defensive the offensive must be to a Urge extent 
the miljtajy weapon * — — ~ - 

The inspiration of regarding one % own vital armaments as 
defensive and beneficent and those of other nations as offensive 
and wicked proved particularly fruitful Exactly ten >eai3 
later three commissions of the Disarmament Conference spent 
many weeks in a vain endeavour to classify armaments as 
offens ive and defensive Delegates of all nations shew cd 
extr ^fdmary in^nu lt> m devising arguments supposedly 
based on pure objective theory to prove that the armaments 
on w hich They chleiljr reiied we^defcnsi v e while those of 
nva k were essentially offtm^ve Similar attitudes have 
j.'fteen taken up in regard to economic armaments In the 
latter part of the nineteenth cenhiry — and in a lesser degree 
down to 1931 — p rotective tariffs were commonly regarded m 
I G reat Bntai n as immoral After 1931 s traight tariffs regain ed 
t h6ir innocenc e but baiter agreements mdustrial (though not 

R S Bater jne d ffprldS Itltutenl in p !30 Tlieieusa 

masing amrteeatii-centuty par&Q I PnnUstniig " wote Queen Victoru *t 
the tune of li Confejcnee of Fani in 1836 “«a kiod f Piracy which dug«ce< 
out cmhaaUcni t» sbottieo thnnigboot the irho]* world wwJd be 4 
iQ advance We are not surpnaed to read that the pnwteer was tb«W lil' 
rohmajuje in niodeni times lie wespon of Ute weaVer naval Power (Sir vViCm® 
MJkm, Bnl ci yearBfici } Jnigrnatumiil haw nu pp 6 30) 

Published as League of Naucas Itcura Pamphlet No 76 p 8 The voy 
word Buhtansia ceoveys to most read ci the same wuuwtiljon ef ihe 

peculiar wickedness of arnuea. It was ieh to an Ammcaa bistonan, Dr W I- 
Lan^er to com the cousterpart navatssm which has won s gtuficaadr 
acceplajict 
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agricultural) quotas exchange controls and other M capons 
emplo)ed by Continental states were still tainted nith imm or 
ality Down to 1930 successive revisions of the United States 
tarilt had almost invariably been upward and American 
economists in other respects s taunch upholders of laissei jai re, 
had almost invariably treated ta riffs as le gitimate and laudable 
But the change in the position of the United States from a debtor 
to a creditor Power corabined with the reversal of British 
eionomic policy altered the picture and the reduction of 
tan ff barrie rs has come To be commonly identified Tiy AmericaiT 
spokesmen with the cause of mtemational morality 


National Interest and the Uniiersal Good 

The realist should not however linger over the infliction 
of these pm pricks through chinks in the utopian defences 
His task IS to bring down the whole cardboard structure of 
utopian thought by exposing the hollowness of the matenal 
out of which It IS built The weapon of the relativity of thought 
must be used to demolish the utopian concept of a fixed and 
ab solute standard bv which policies and actions can be lodge d 
If theones are revealed as a reflexion of practice and prinaples ' 
of political needs this discovery vvdl apply to the fundamental ; 
theones and pnnctples of the utopian creed and not least to 
the doctnne of the h armony of interests w hich is its essential 
postulate 

It will not be difficult to shew that the utopian when he 
preaches the doctnne of the harmony of interests, is innocentl y ^ 
and unconsciously" adopting Walevvski s maxim, and elothinp - 
h is own interest in the guise of a universal interest for the 
p urpose of imposing it on the rest of the world M en come 
e asily to believe that ar rangements agreeable to themse lves , 
are pe nelicial to others * ^ as Uicey observed 1 and theories of^ 
the pu ^c good which turn oqT'Sn' inspection to be an eleg ant 
di sguisefor so me particular interest are as common in imer- ■ 
nationa l as In nationai aff airs the utopian however eager 
he~niay be to establish an absolute standard, does not argue 

that it is the duty of his country in conformity with that 

standard, to put the interest of the w orld at larg e before its 
c^mterest , forTEatTvould be contrary to his theory that the 
• Dicey Law end Ofinton tm England [znA tA) pp 14 15 
7S 
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inte rest of all coincides with the interest of eac h He argues 
that yha t" IS best the yroritfis be^fcrlils country, and 
^then rcveraes thr argument “to read chat what is best for his 
country is best for the «orld the two propcwTfrons'b^g'Trom 
the utopiaTj’standpo'ml identical and th is unconscious cynic , 
ism of the contemporary utopian has proved a far more effective 
diploimtlc" weapon ~ than the deJiberate and self conscious 
cvit ^m of a Wal^ski_p f_a_Bismafck British writers of the 
pdsTlialf century ha\T^en pamcufarly eloquent supporters 
of the theory that the mamteoance of British supremacy is the 
performance of a duty to man kind If Great Bntalh has 
turned its^into a coal shed and blacksmith s forge remarked 
The Times ingenuously in 1S85 it is for the behoof of man 
kindaswgn_as its own * The following extract is typical 
of a Jo2^ which might be culled from memoirs of public men 
of the period 

I have but one great object m this world and that is to 
maintain the greatness of the Empire But apart from my 
John Bull sentiment upon the point I firmly believe that w 
doing so I nork in the cause of Chnstianity of peace of 
civilisation and the happiness of the human race generally * 

t contend that we are the first race in the world wrote 
Cecil Rhodes and that the more of the world we inhabit 
the better it is for the human race J In 1891 the most 
popular and bnllianl journalist of the day W T Stead 
founded the Reitevj of Remews We believe in God m 
England and m Humanity ran the editorial manifesto in 
Its opening number The English speaking race is one of 
the chief of God s chosen agents for executing coming improve* 
ments in the lot of mankind • An Oxford professor was 
convinced in 1913 that the secret of Britain s history was that 
in fighting for her own independence she has been fightu’g 
for the freedom of Europe and that the service thus rendered 
to Europe and to mankind has carried with it the possibility 
of that larger service to which we give the name Empire * 

Tkt Tm s Augiift 27 18S5 

Maon e aad Anlwr T^e Lift of Lari H Utl y p 314 

W T Stend TA Loii WtlJ and T rtammi of Ctnl J Rk itt p J? 

Fevuv) e/Rtvuwt Jsu»rj 15 iSpl 
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The first ttorld war earned this comiction to a pitch of 
emotional frenzy A bare catalogue culled from the speeches 
of British statesmen of the services which British belligerency 
was rendenng to humanity would fill many pages In 
Balfour told the New York Chamber of Commerce that ^ce 
August 1914 the fight has been for the highest spintual 
advantages of mankind without a petty thought or ambiuon ' 
The Peace Conference and its sequel temporarily discredited 
these professions and threw some passing doubt on the belief 
in British supremacy as one of the moral assets of mankind 
But the penod of disillusionment and modesty was short 
Moments of international tension and especially moments 
when the possibility of war appears on the horizon always 
stimulate this identification of national interest with morality 
At the height of the Abyssinian crisis the Archbishop of 
Canterbury admonished the French public through an inter 
view m a Pans newspaper 

We are animated by moral and spiritual considerations 
I do not think 1 am departing from my role by contnbutmg 
towards the clearing up of this misunderstanding 

It is no egoist interest that is driving us forward 
and no consideration of interest should keep you behind ‘ 

In the following year Pr ofess or Toynbee was once more able 
to discover that the security of the British Empire ' was also 
the supreme interest of the whole world ’ In Lord 

Cecil spoke to the General Council of the LeagueotNations 
Union of our duty to our country to our Empire and to 
humanity at large ' and quoted 

Not once nor twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty is the way to glory s 

An Englishman as Mf,Bs .rnard Sha w remarks in The Man 
of Destiny never forgets that'The nation which lets its duty 
get on to the opposite side to its interest is lost It is not 
surprStng that an Amencan mtic should recently have de 
scribed the British as Jesuits lost to the theological but 

‘ Quoted in Beard The Rtsf oj Ameruan CiViltsatton ii p 646 

* Quoted in AltaukiUer Gvardtan October 18 1935 

* Toynbee Surviy ef Intemattmai Affatrt IPJ5 11 p 46 

* Htaivroy Norember 1937 
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The Realist Critique 

that morality is th e product of power A few examples will 
m'ake this analysis of the doctnne of the harmony of interests 
clear 

In the nineteenth century the Bntish manufacttirer or 
merchant having discovered that laissee fairs promoted his 
own prosperity was sincerely convinced that it also promoted 
British prosperity as a whole Nor was this alleged harmony 
of interests between himself and the community entirely 
fictitious The predominance of the manufacturer and the 
merchant was so oveixvhelmuig that there was a sense in which 
an identity between their prosperity and British pfosperity as 
a whole could be correctly asserted From this it was only a 
short step to argue that a worker on strike m damaging the 
prosperity of the Bntish manufacturer was damaging Bntish 
prosperity as a whole and thereby damaging his own so that 
he could be plausibly denounced by the predecessors of Professor 
Toynbee as immoral and by the predecessors of Professor 
Zimmem as muddle headed Moreover, there was a sense m 
which this argument was perfectly correct Nevertheless the 
doctnne of the harmony of interests and of solid anty between 
the classes must have seemed a bitter mockery to the undcr- 
pnvileged worker whose mfenor status and insignificant stake 
in British prosperity were consecrated by it , and presently 
he was strong enough to force the abandonment of latssesfatre 
and the substitution for it of the social service state which 
implicitly denies the natural harmony of interests and sets out 
to create a new harmony by artificial means 

The same analysis may be applied m international relations 
British nineteenth century statesmen having discovered that 
free trade promoted British prospenty were sincerely convinced 
that in doing so it also promoted the prospenty of the world 
as a whole British predommance in world trade was at that 
time so overwhelming that there was a certam undeniable 
harmony between Bntish interests and the interests of the 
world Bntish prospenty flowed over into other countries and 
a British economic collapse would have meant world wide nun 
Bntish free traders could and did argue that protectionist 
countrtes were not only egotistically damaging the prosperity 
of the world as a whole but were stupidly damaging their 
own so that their behaviour was both immoral and muddle- 
headed In Bntish eyes it was irrefutably proved that inter 
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national trade was a single whole and flourished or slumped 
together Nevertheless this alleged international harmony of 
interests seemed a mockery to those underprivileged nations 
whose inferior status and insignificant stake in international 
trade were consecrated bj it The revolt against it destroyed 
that overwhelming British preponderance which had provided 
a plausible basis for the theory Economically Great Britain 
m the nineteenth century was dominant enough lo make a 
bold bid to impose on the world her own conception of inter 
national economic morality When competition of all against 
ai! replaced the domination of the world market by a single 
Power conceptions of international economic moralit> neces 
sanij became chaotic 

Politically the alleged community of interest in the mam 
tenance of peace whose ambiguous character has already been 
discussed is capitalised m (he same w ay by a dominant nation 
or group of nations Just as the ruling class in a community 
prajs for domestic peace which guarantees its own security 
and predominance and denounces class war which might 
threaten them so international peace becomes a special vested 
interest of predominant Powers In the past Roman and 
British imperialism were commended to the world in the guise 
of the^ax Ramann and the/ixr Brttanmea To-day when no 
single Power is strong enough to dominate the world and 
supremacy is vested m a group of nations slogans like col 
lective security and resistance to aggression serve the 
same purpose of proclaiming an identity of interest between 
the dominant group and the world as a whole m the mam 
tenance of peace Moreover as m the cicamples we have just 
considered so long as the supremacy of the dominant group 
is sufficiently great there is a sense m which this identity of 
interests exists England wrote a German professor in 
the nineteen twenties is the solitary Power with a national 
programme which while egotistic through and through at 
the same time promises to the world something which the world 
passionately desires order progress and eternal peace ’ 
\\Tien Mr Churchill declared Aat the fortunes of the British 
Empire and its glory are inseparably interwoven with the 
fortunes of the world * this statement had preasely the same 

Dibeliu; £ g/ y p jOg 
Wiaftoa Cbu ch3l /HrtnetA CeiKnant p jjj 
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foundation in fact as the statement that the prospenty of 
British manufacturers m the nineteenth century Mas inseparably 
intenioien mth British prospenty as a nhole Moremer the 
purpose of the statements was precisely the same, namely to 
establish the principle that the defence of the British Empire 
or the prosperity of the British manufacturer was a matter of 
common interest to the whole community and that anyone 
who attached it w as therefore either immoral or muddle headed 
It IS a familiar tactic of the pmileged to throw moral discredit 
on the under prmleged by depicting them as disturbers of the 
peace and this tactic is as readily applied internationally as 
within the national community International law and 
order w-ntes Professor Toynbee of a recent ensis w ere in 
the true interests of the whole of mankind whereas the 
desire to perpetuate the region of siolence in international 
affairs was an antisocial desire which was not e\en in the 
ultimate interests of the citizens of the handful of states that 
officially professed this benighted and anachronistic creed ' 
This 15 preasely the argument compounded of platitude and 
falsehood in about equal parts, which did duty in esery stnhe 
in the early days of the BriUsh and American Labour mo\e- 
ments It was common form for employers, supported by the 
whole capitalist press to denounce the ‘ anti social attitude 
of trade union leaders, to accuse them of attacking law and 
order and of introducing ' the reign of \ioIence ‘ and to 
declare that ‘ true and " ultunate interests of the workers 
lay in peaceful co operation with the employers ' In the field 
of soaa! relations the disingenuous character of this argument 
has long been recognised But just as the threat of class war 
by the proletarian is ‘ a natural cynical reaction to the senti 
mental and dishonest efforts of the prinleged classes to obscure 
, the conflict of interest betw een classes by a constant emphasis 
on the minimum interests which they hate in common so 
thewar mongenng of the dissatisfied Powers was the “ natural 
cynical reaction to the sentimental and dishonest platitudmis 

' Toynbee Sumy of Ijitmaiienat Agmrs rp35 ii p 46 
* Pray earnestly Ibal ngbt may tnnmplr aaid the representnlive of the 
Philadelphia coal’Ownera in an early strike organised by the Umted Mine W orkera 
remenibeiing that the Lord God Omnipotent aldl reigns and that Ills reign is 
one of law and order and not of Tioleocc and enme {H F Pringle Titsdsr 

owifpe/r p asyj 

It hiebuhr l/eraf tytd Immond Sxxtty p 153 
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mg of the satisfied Powers on the common interest in peace 
When Hitler refused to believe that God has permitted some 
nations first to acquire a world by force and then to defend 
this robbery with moralising theories * he was merely echo 
ing m another context the Marxist denial of a community of 
interest between haves and have nots the Marxist ex 
posure of the interested character of hurgiou morality 
and the Marxist demand for the expropriation of the expro 
pnators 

The crisis of September 1938 demonstrated in a striking 
way the political implications of the assertion of a common 
interest m peace W^en Bnand proclaimed that peace comes 
before all or Mr Eden that there is no dispute which cannot 
be settled by peaceful means * the assumption underlying 
these platitudes was that so long as peace was mamtamed no 
changes distasteful to France or Great Britain could be made 
m the tidim guo In 1938 France and Great Bntain were 
trapped by the slogans which they themselves had used m the 
past to discredit the dissatisfied Powers and Germany had 
become sufficiently dominant (as France and Great Bntain 
had hitherto been) to turn the desire for peace to her own 
advantage About this time a significant change occurred in 
the attitude of the German and Italian dictators Hitler eagerly 
depicted Germany as a bulwark of peace menaced by war 
mongenng democracies The League of Nations he declared 
in his Reich&tag speech of Apn! 28 1939 is a stirrer up of 
trouble and collective security means continuous danger 
of war Mussolini borrowed the British formula about the 
possibility of settling all international disputes by peaceful 
means and declared that there are not in Europe at present 
problems so big and so active as to justify a war which from 
a European conflict would naturally become univeraal ^ Such 
utterances v. ere symptoms that Germany and Italy were already 
looking forward to the time when as dominant Powers they 
would acquire the vested interest jn peace recently enjoyed by 
Great Britain and France and be able to get their way by 
pillorying the democratic countries as enemies of peace These 
developments may have made it easier fo appreciate Hal^vy * 

Speech in th« lU chsUg Jtnuaiy 39 1939 

1 * gilt (of NaUfra E gkltnlh AiUwbly p 63 

TAeTm t Maf /j 193^ 
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subtle observation that ' propaganda against war is itself a 
form of war propaganda * 

1 

’ The Realist Critique of InUrnationahsm 

“Trhi concept of internationalism is a special form of the 
doctnne of the harmony of interests It yields to the same 
analysis and there are the same difficulties about regarding 
It as an absolute standard independent of the interests and 
policies of those who promulgate it Cosmopolitanism , 
wrote Sun Yat sen is the same thing as Chinas theory of 
world empire tw o thousand years agp China once w anted 
to be sovereign lord of the earth and to stand above every other 
nation so she espoused cosmopolitanism * the Egypt of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty according to Freud ‘ imperialism 
was reflected m religion as universality and monotheism * 
The doctnne of a single world state propagated by the Roman 
Empire and later by the Catholic Church was the symbol of 
a claim to universal dominion Modem internationalism has 
Its genesis in seventeenth and eighteenth century France 
dunng which French hegemony in Europe was at its height 
This was the penod which produced Sully s Grand Dessxn 
and the Abbe Saint Pierre s Projet de Patx PerpituelU (both 
plans to perpetuate an international status quo favourable to 
the French monarchy), which saw the birth of the humanitarian 
and cosmopolitan doctnnes of the Enlightenment and which 
established French as the universal language of educated people 
In the next century the leadership passed to Great Britain, 
which became the home of mtemationalism On the eve of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 which, more than any other single 
event established Great Britain s title to world supremacy 
the Prince Consort spoke movingly of ” that great end to which 
all history points — the realisation of the unity of man 
kind * and Tennyson hymned the parliament of man the 
federation of the world France chose the moment of her 
greatest supremacy tn the nineteen twenties to launch a plan of 

European Union and Japan shortly afterwards developed an 

Hal^vy A Hitiory tkt EngJuh PeefU in (Engl tiansL) l 

Ilttroducbon p e 

* Sun Yat sen ion /{Engl trans!) pp 68-9 

* Sigmund Freud Moses ttni Mmotknim p 36 

* T Martin Lif* of tht Pnnzt Consort ui p 347 
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international organisation * The Ant Comintern Pact » said 
Hitler in the Reichstag on January 30, I 939 i perhaps 
one day become the crystallisation point of a group of Powers 
whose ultimate aim is none other than to eliminate the menace 
to the peace and culture of the world instigated by a satanic 
apparition Either Europe must achieve solidarity re 
marked an Italian 30umal about the same time or the axis 
will impose It * Europe m its entirety said Goebbels 
IS adopting a new order and a new orientation under the 
intellectual leadership of National Socialist Germany and 
Fascist Italy “ These w ere symptoms not of a change of heart 
but of the fact that Germany and Italy felt themselves to be 
approaching the time when they might become strong enough to 
espouse internationalism International order and inter 
national solidarity will always be slogans of those who feel 
strong enough to impose them on others 

The exposure of the real basis of the professedly abstract 
pnnciples commonly invoked m international politics is the 
most damning and most convincing part of the realist indict 
ment of utopianism The nature of the charge is frequently 
misunderstood by those who seek to refute it The charge is 
not that human beings fail to live up to their pnnciples It 
matters little that Wibon who thought that the right was more 
preaous than peace and Bnand who thought that peace came 
even before justice and Mr Eden who believed m collective 
security failed themseh es or failed to induce their countrymen 
to apply these pnnciples consistently What matters is that 
these supposedly absolute and universal prinaples were not 
pnnciples at all but the unconscious reflexions of national 
policy based on a particular interpretation of national interest 
at a particular time There is a sense in which peace and 
co-operation between nations or classes or individuals is a 
common and universal end irrespective of conflicting interests 
and politics There is a sense m which a common interest 
exists in the maintenance of order whether it be international 
order or law and order within the nation But as soon as 
the attempt is made to apply these supposedly abstract pnn 
ciples to a concrete political situation^ they are revealed as the 

* Relattmi Inttmanmah queued m TAe Timet December 5 1938 
VolktscAsT Beoiachter April i 1939 
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transparent disguises of selfish vested interests The bank 
ruptcy of utopianism resides not in its failure to hvc up to its 
principles but in the exposure of its inability to provide any 
absolute and disinterested standard for the conduct of inter 
national affairs The utopian faced by the collapse of standards 
whose interested character be has failed to penetrate takes 
refuge in condemnation of a reality which refuses to conform 
to these standards A passage penned by the German historian 
Memeckc after the first world war is the best judgment by 
anticipation of the role of utopianism m the international politics 
of the period 

The profound defect of the Western natural law type of 
thought was that when applied to the real life of the state 
It remained a dead letter did not penetrate the consciousness 
of statesmen did not hinder the modern hypertrophy of state 
interest and so led either to aimless complaints and dot 
trinaire suppositions or else to inner falsehood and cant * 

These aimless complaints these doctrinaire suppositions 
this inner falsehood and cant will be familiar to all those 
who have studied what was wntten about international politics 
in English speaking countries between the tvio world wars 

Meuedte SiiutrrSjpft p 53^ 



CHAPTER 6 


^■HE LIMITATIONS OF REALISM 

The exposure b> realist cnlicism of the hollowness of the 
utopian edifice is the first tasL of the political thinker It is 
only when the sham has been demolished that there can be 
any hope of raising a more solid structure in its place But we 
cannot ultimately find a resbng place in pure realism for 
realism though logically oterwhelming docs not provide us 
with the springs of action which are necessary even to the 
pursuit of thought Indeed realism itself if we attack it with 
Its own weapons often turns out in practice to be just as much 
conditioned as any other mode of thought In politics the 
belief that certain facts are unalterable or certain trends irresist 
ible commonly reflects a lack of desue or lack of interest to 
change or resist them The impossibility of bemg a consistent 
and thorough going realist is one of the most certain and most 
curious lessons of polibcal science Consistent realism excludes 
four things which appear to be essential ingredients of all 
effecbve political thinking a finite goal an emobonal appeal 
a right of moral judgment and a ground for action 

The conception of politics as an infinite process seems in 
the long run uncongenial or incomprehensible to the human 
mind Every polibcal thinker who wishes to make an appeal 
to his contemporaries is consciously or unconsciously led to 
posit a finite goal Treitschke declared that the terrible 
thing about Machiavelh s teaching was not the immorality 
of the methods he recommends, but the lack of content of the 
state which exists only in order to exist ' In fact Machiavelh 
15 not so consistent His realism breaks down in the last chapter 
of Tie Prince which is entitled An Exhortation to free Italy 
from the Barbanans “—a goal whose necessity could be 
deduced from no realist premise Marx having dissolved 
human thought and action into the relabvism of the dialectic 
post^t^the absolute goal of a classics” iocie^ where the 
di alecbc noTonger operates — that one far off event towards 
tshtch in true Victorian fashion, Ke believed the whole creation 
* Treitsclikc Auftiiu it p 428 
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to be moving The realist thus ends by negating his ovm 
postulate and assuming an ultimate reality outside the historical 
process Engels was one of the first to level this charge against 
Hegel The whole dogmatic content of the Hegelian system 
J 5 declared to be absolute truth m contradicljon to his dialectical 
method which dissolves all dogmatism ’ But Marx lays 
himself open to prease}y the same criticism when he brings the 
process of dialectical matcnalism to an end with the victory 
of the proletariat Thus utopianism penetrates the citadel of 
realism and to envisage a continuing but not infinite process 
towards a finite goal is shewn to be a condition of political 
thought The greater the emotional stress the nearer and more 
concrete is the goal The first world war was rendered tolerable 
by the belief that it was the last of wars Woodrow Wilson s 
moral authority was built up on the conviction shared^ by 
himself that he possessed the key to a just comprehensive 
and final settlement of the political ills of mankind It is 
noteworthy that almost all religions agree m postulating an 
ultimate state of complete blessedness 

The finite goal assuming the character of an apocalyptic 
vision thereby acquires an emotional irrational appeal whici^) 
realism itself cannot justify or explain Everyone knows 
Marx s famous prediction of the future classless paradise 

When Rork ceases to be merely a means of life and 
becomes the first living need when with the all round 
development of the individual pixiductive forces also develop 
and all the sources of collective wealth flow in free abundance 
— then only will it be possible to transcend completely the 
narrow horizon of hur^eots right and society can inscribe 
on Its banner From each according to his capacities to 
each according to his needs * 

Sorel proclaimed the necessity of a myth to make revolu 
tionary teaching effective and Soviet Russia has exploited for 
this purpose the myth first of world revolution and more 
recently of the socialist fatherland There is much to be 
said for Professor Laski s view that communism has made 
Its way by its idealism and not by its realism by its spiritual 
promise not by its materialistic prospects ^ A modern theo 
Eftgtl Ludiiig Fru hath Uatul ) p 23 
Man and Eng U iVeflks (Russ an fd ) xv p 275 
Liski Conmvn ttn p *jo- 
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logian has analysed the svtuatioTi sMth almost cynical clear 
sightedness 

Without the ultrarational hopes and passions of religion 
no society mil have the courage to conquer despair and 
attempt the impossible for the vision of a just society is 
an impossible one which can be approximated onlj by those 
who do not regard it as impossible The truest visions of 
religion are illusions which may be partly realised by being 
resolutely believed ' 

And this again closely echoes a passage in Mein Kampf in 
which Hitler contrasts the programme maker with the 
politician 

His [i e the programme maker s] significance lies almost 
wholly in the future and he is often what one means by the 
word aebfremd [unpractical utopian] For if the art of 
the politician is really the art of the possible then the pro 
gramme maker belongs to those of whom it is said that they 
please the gods only if they ask and demand from them the 
impossible * 

Credo qma tmpasstSi/e becomes a category of political thinking 
Consistent realism as has already been noted involves 
acceptance of the whole historical process and precludes moral 
judgments on tt As we have seen men are generally prepared 
to accept the yidgmcnt of hvstory on the past psaisvwg sateesa 
and condemning failure This test is also widely applied to 
contemporary politics Such institutions as the League of 
Nations or the Soviet or Fascist regimes are to a considerable 
extent judged Gy their capacity to achieve what they profess 
to achieve and the legitimacy of this test is implicitly admitted 
by their own propaganda which constantly seeks to exaggerate 
their successes and minimise their failures Yet it is clear that 
mankind as a whole is not prepared to accept this rational 
test as a universally valid basis of jMlitical judgment The 
belief that whatever succeeds is nght and has only to be 
understood to be approved must if consistently held empty 
thought of purpose and thereby stenlise and ultimately destroy 
It Nor do those whose philosophy appears to exclude the 
possibility of moral judgments in fact refrain from pronouncing 

R Niebuhr Ji/fral 2faH end Immoral Sonety p 8i 
* Hitler Metn Kempf p 231 
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them Frederick the Great having explained that treaties 
should be observed for the reason that one can trjck only 
once goes on to call the breaking of treaties a bad and 
knavish policy though there is nothing in his thesis to justify 
the moral epithet ‘ Mane whose philosophy appeared to 
demonstrate that capitalists could only act in a certain way 
spends many pages — some of the most effective in Capital 
— in denounang the wickedness of capitalists for behaving m 
precisely that way The necessity recognised by all politicians 
both in domestic and in international affairs for cloaking 
interests in a guise of moral principles is in itself a symptom 
of the inadequacy of realism Evciy age claims the right to 
create its own values and to pass judgments in the light of 
them and even if it uses realist weapons to dissolve other 
values it still believes m the absolute character of its own 
It refuses to accept the implication of realism that the word 
ought IS meaningless 

Most of all consistent realism breaks down because it fails 
to provide any ground for purposive or meaningful action 
If the sequence of cause and effect is sufficiently rigid to permit 
of the scientific prediction of events if our thought is 
irrevocably conditioned by our status and our interests then 
both action and thought become devoid of purpose If as 
Schopenhauer maintains the true philosophy of history con 
sists of the insight that throughout the jumble of all these 
ceaseless changes we have ever before our eyes the same 
unchanging being pursuing the same coui^e to-day yesterday 
and for ever * then passive contemplation is all that remains 
to the individual Such a conclusion is plainly repugnant to 
the most deep-seated belief of man about himself That human 
affairs can be directed and modified by human action and 
human thought is a postulate so fundamental that its rejection 
seems scarcely compatible with existence as a human being 
Nor IS it in fact rejected by those realists who have left their 
mark on history Machiavclb when he exhorted his com 
patriots to be good Italians dearly assumed that they were 
free to follow or ignore his advice Marx by birth and training 
a bourgms believed himself free to think and act like a 
proletarian and regarded it as his mission to persuade others 

■Ant Mach tnti p 248 

Schopenhauer tt It al iPU y d Verti U i <*38 
9 * 
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whom he assumed to be equally free^ to think and act likewise 
Lenin wrote of the imminence of world revolution as a 
scientific prediction admitted elsewhere that no situa 
tions exist from which there is absolutely no way out * In 
moments of crisis Lenin appealed to his followers in terms 
which might equally well ha\e been used b> so thorough going 
a believer in the power of the human will as Mussolini or by 
any other leader of any period At the decisive moment and 
m the decisive place you must prove the stronger jou must 
be Victorious ^ Every realist whatever his professions is 
ultimately compelled to believe not only that there is something 
which man ought to think and do but that there is something 
which he can think and do and that his thought and action 
are neither mechanical nor meaningless 

We return therefore to the conclusion that any sound political 
thought must be based on elements of both utopia and reality 
Where utopianism has become a hollow and intolerable sham 
which serves merely as a disguise for the interests of the privi 
legcd the realist performs an indispensable service m unmasking 
it But pure realism can offer nothing but a naked struggle for 
power which makes any kind of international society impossible 
Having demolished the current utopia with the weapons of 
realism, we still need to build a new utopia of our own which 
will one day fall to the same weapons The human will will 
continue to seek an escape from the logical consequences of 
realism in the vision of an international order which as soon 
as It crystallises itself into concrete political form, becomes 
tainted with self interest and hypocnsy and must once more 
be attacked with the instruments of realism 

Here then, is the complexity the fascination and the 
tragedy of all political life Politics are made up of two elements 
— utopia and reality — belonging to two different planes which 
can never meet There is no greater bamer to clear political 
thinking than failure to distinguish between ideals which are 
utopia and institutions which are reality The communist 
who set communism against democracy was usually thinking 
of communism as a pure ideal of equality and brotherhood 
and of democracy as an institution which existed in Great 
Britain France or the United States and which exhibited the 

* Lenm /Fpri/ (znd Rosnan ed ) xrr p 340 
* Lcmn tnnsL) m pt j p 68 
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vested interests the inequalities and the oppression inherent 
in all political institutions The democrat who made the same 
comparison was m fact companng an idea! pattern of democracy 
laid up in heaven with comiminism as an institution existing 
in Soviet Russia with its class divisions its heresy hunts and 
Its concentration camps The comparison made in each case 
between an ideal and an institution is irrelevant and makes 
no sense The ideal once it is embodied in an institution 
ceases to be an ideal and becomes the expression of a selfish 
interest which must be destroyed in the name of a new ideal 
This constant interaction of ifrecMjcileable forces is the stuff 
of politics Every political situation contains mutually incom 
patible elements of utopia and reality of morality and power 
This point will emerge more clearly from the analysis of 
the nature of politics which we have now to undertake 



PART THREE 


POLITICS, POWER AND MORALITY 

CHAPTER 7 

THE NATURE OF POLITICS 

Man has alviays lived in groups The smallest kind of human 
group, the family has clearly been necessary for the mainten 
ance of the species But so far as is known men have always 
from the most primitive times formed semi permanent groups 
larger than the single family and one of the functions of such 
a group has been to regulate relations between its members 
Politics deals with the behaviour of men in such organised 
permanent or semi permanent groups All attempts to deduce 
the nature of society from the supposed behaviour of man in 
isolation are purely theoretical, since there is no reason to 
assume that such a man ever existed Anstotle laid the founda 
tion of all sound thinking about politics when he declared that 
man was by nature a political animal 

Man m society reacts to his fellow men m two opposite 
ways Sometimes he displays egoism, or the will to assert 
himself at the expense of others At other times he displays 
sociability, or the desu’e to co operate with others to enter 
into reciprocal relations of good will and friendship with them 
and even to subordinate himself to them In every society, 
these two qualities can be seen at work No society can exist 
unless a substantial proportion of its members exhibits in 
some degree the desire for co-operation and mutual good will 
But in every society some sanction is requu'ed to produce the 
measure of solidarity requisite for its maintenance and this 
sanction is applied by a controlling group or individual acting 
in the name of the society Membership of most societies is 
voluntary and the only ultimate sanction which can be applied 
IS expulsion But the peculianty of political society which in 
the modem world takes the form of the state, is that member 
ship IS compulsory The state like other societies, must be 
based on some sense of common interests and obligations 
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among its mtmbcrs But coercion is regularly exercised by a 
governing group to enforce loyalty and obedience and this 
coercion inevitably’ means that the governors control the 
governed and exploit them for their own purposes * 
i/The dual character of political society js therefore strongly 
marked Professor Laski tells us that every state is built 
upon the consciences of men * On the other hand anthro 
pology as well as much recent history teaches that war 
seems to be the mam agency in producing the stale * and 
Professor Laski himself m another passage declares that our 
civilisation is held together by fear rather than by good will ^ 
There is no contradiction between these apparently opposite 
views When Tom Paine jn the Rights of Man tries to con 
front Burke with the dilemma that governments anse cither 
out of the people or our the people /the answer is that they 
do both Coercion and conscience enmity and good will self 
assertion and self subordination are present m every political 
society The state is built up out of these two conflicting 
aspects of human nature Utopia and realit) the ideal and 
the institution morality and power are from the outset inex 
tncably blended m it In the making of the United States 
as a modem American writer has said Hamilton stood for 
strength wealth and power Jeffmon for the American dream . 
and both the pov,er and the dream were necessary ingredients Jl 
If this be correct we can draw one important conclusion 

E?ei7«he e do I ptTttirr ■ certam conspi/icy of tK nclj nea setktfg 
theif own advantage vnder tti lumc ud pttKxt of the coitusonwetllit le 
t/tep o] The exp)oit»C)oii of ob« port society by anolLei u commoa to 
past cetitvna mmim tt 

J I>J( u ef t b^r^f tgci/ffi Tyr 4 uitj to t a T/raniut) ed 

Laslu Ithod p 55 » Ljoton TJu Stuil;> tf Mfi p 240 

La lu /€ Crammt */ fol R / p xo 

I J Truslow Adatu Tht EfK tf p 111 The idea that the at te 

hfM i Riora] found^ti n B the coaseot of its abtem aa well as a pover found hoa 
w s p opounded by Locke sad H a«e u and popukrued bp the Acaencaa and 
Fiench r ? lohons Two recent exp euoiu of tb ide may bo quoled Tte 
C« cho 5 Iov k deda abon of mdependme ofOetobe 18 1918 described Austn* 
Hung ry u a st te which hu no justiGcatioii f r its esstenu od vhich since 
It refuses to accept the fusdamenta} few s of mod ni woHd oi^anisatictn (t e self 
detemunationj u only an arbfic a! and uaso id coiutructma la February 
1938 H tier told Schuschmgg the thm Atistmn Chancellor lhat a ifgims 
lacking ?<ty hud f leg hty and whefa a reality ruled only by fo c must in 
belong run c me Btocontiou&UptacTeaaagcoQ^ctwidiputltcopicuoa (peedi 
lalheReschsugpf Mar h 17 1938) Hide aauitaia d thacthe twoptUars fthe 
sure le force and populanty (i/s » A'bw// p 579) 
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^The utopian nho dreams that it is possible to eliminate self 
assertion from politics and to base a political sj-stem on morality 
alone is just as \ude of the mark as the realist who belieies 
that altruism is an illusion and that all political action is based 
on self seeking ^ These^errors have both left their mark on 
popular terminology '^he phrase power politics is often 
used in an invidious sense as if the element of power or self 
assertion m politics were something abnormal^nd susceptible 
of elimination from a healthy political life Conversely there 
IS a disposibon even among some wnters who are not stnctly 
speaking realists to treat pohtics as the science of power and 
self assertion and exclude from it by definition actions inspired 
by the moral consciousness v^rofessor Catlin describes the 
homo pohttms as one who seeks to bnng into conformity 
with his own will the walls of others so that he may the better 
attain bis owauends * ^uch terminological implications are 
misleading "Colitics cannot be divorced from power ^But the 
homo pohtieus who pursues nothing but power is as unreal 
a myah as the homo temomteta who punues nothing but gain 
VTohbeal action must be based on a co-ordinalion of morality 
and power 

This truth IS of practical as well as theoretical importance 
It IS as fatal m politics to ignore power as it is to ignore morality 
The fate of China m the nmeteenth century is an illustration 
of what happens to a country which is content to believe m 
the moral supenonty of its own avilisation and to despise the 
ways of power The Liberal Government of Great Bntam nearly 
came to gnef m the spring of 1914 because it sought to pursue 
an Insh policy based on moral authority unsupported (or rather 
directly opposed) by effective military power In Germany 
the Frankfort Assembly of 1848 is the classic example of the 
impotence of ideas divorced from power and the Weimar 
Republic broke down because many of the policies it pursued 
— in fact nearly all of them except its opposition to the com 
mumsts — were unsupported or actively opposed by effective 
military power ^ythe utopian who believ es that democracy is not 
based on force refuses to look these unw elcome facts in the face 
' Cathn Tke Setentt orti \l*tAod tj Poktut p 309 
II IS significant that tha Trotd Realp«l\t\k vas coined «i the once fnaoos 
treatise of TOa Rochaa Grundjatu dtr Ptalfiflihi published m 18^3 which was 
largjy inspned by the lessons of Frankfort. The inspiraQott which Hitlers 
has derived from the lessons of the Weimar Republic u obvious 
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On the 0 her hand the reaLst who behe^es that if jou 
look after tic power tie iroraJ authont) will look after itself 
IS equally in emr The irost re«nt fom^f this doctncc is 
e^b^ed m the r 3 uch-<juoted phrase function of f(rce 

IS (Q giie nsoni! id*as turc to lake root ■v^ntcmationaijr ih-s 
ai^Tinent was used in 1919 b) those who unable to defend 
ti* \ ersaiies Treaty on iroraJ grounds naintaiced that this 
ijutuJ act of power would pare the way for ffubs«|u*nt rscral 
appeasenient Ezpcr3*rce has done httle to conSrm tha 
comfcrtable belief ^/iThe same fallacj is impial in the once 
popular new that th- am of Bnush policy should be to 
rtbufld ti'" League of \ations to make it capable 0^ holding a 
pohacal agg-cssor in restraint by anred power and thercafterto 
labour faithfiilly fir the niugatjon of just and real gneianccs ‘ 
Once the er«ny has been cnish*^ <r the aggressor restrained 
by ftree the thereafter fads to arm t vThe 31 us on that 
pncniy can be given to power and that mcrabty will follow 
IS JUS* as dangerous as the illusion that pnonty can be given 
to ncral aulion^ and that power will follow 

Before p-oce » irg however to ctnsider the respective ro*ss 
of power and monh*) in pohocs,'Vc must take some ro^ of 
the V 1 --W 3 of thos-* who though far from being realists idertify 
poht23 with powo- and behn'e that rsoral concepts must b* 
al.og'th'r excluded fnm its scope There is according to 
this new an essential antinomy b'*tween pohacs and mo^ty 
and the moral man as such rill therefemr have nothing to do 
with politics This thesis has tnany attractions ard reappear 
at diSerent periods o*" history and la di5c*ent con ejts It 
takes at least three ferns 

Its simplest firm is the Axsnne of ron resatance Th* 
mcral man recogrj.^ the rxis*cnce of politicaJ power as an 
cnL but regards the use of power to resist poirer as a still 
greater enl 111*5 is the bas.5 cf( such doctrines of non resistaace 
as those of Jesus or of Gandhi, or of rrodem pao&nL It 
amounts m !ri*f to a boycott of politics 

(u) The s^Toid ferm of the antithesis between politics and 
morality is anarchism. The state as the pnnap^ oigan of 
pohucal power 13 the most flagrant, most cvnical and most 

yraias Cian±. 3 , Arm a./ tit Cnnwur p 3^5 Tl* aijraaes fi** 
pswex M 4 urtsaazj esexit Ijm fw lie RcwiT cf " " foemcn ts fJiO a et 

riwljfHinpp so^sif* 
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complete negation of humanity ” ' The anarchist will use 
power to overthrow the state This revolutionary power is 
however not thought of as political power but as th^pon 
taneous revolt of the outraged individual conscience vlt does 
not seek to create a new political society to take the place of 
the old one but a moral society from which power and con 
sequently politics are completely eliminated The principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount an English divine recentlj 
remarked would mean sudden death to civilised society * 
vThe anarchist sets out to destroy civilised society in the 
name of the Sermon on the Mount 

(ill) A third school of thought starts from the same premise 
of the essential antithesis between morality and politics but 
arrives at a totally different conclusion jijlie injunction of 
Jesus to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesars 
and unto God the things that are Gods , implies the co 
existence of two separate spheres the political and the moral 
But the moral man is under an obligation to assist — or at 
any rate not to obstruct — the politician in the discharge of 
his non moral functions Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers The powers that be are ordained of God ’ 
\J^e thus recognise politics as necessary but non moral This 
tradition which remained dormant throughout the Middle 
Ages when the ecclesiastical and the secular authority was 
theoretically one was revived by Luther in order to effect 
his compromise between reformed church and state Luther 
' turned on the peasants of his day m holy horror when they 
attempted to transmute the ' spiritual ’ kingdom into an 
' earthly ’ one by suggestingjhat the principles of the gospel 
had social significance v The division of functions between 
Caesar and God is implicit in the very conception of an " estab 
hshed church y6ut the tradition has been more persistent 
and more effective m Lutheran Germany than anywhere else 
V We do not consult Jesus ’ wrote a German liberal nineteenth 
century pastor, when we are concerned with things, which 
belong to the domain of the construction of the st«e and 
polibcal economy * and Bemhardi declared that 'l^hnstian 
' Bakunin CE-„tT« i p 150 cf w p i? If thmis a devil in .11 human 
hutory it is ihis principle of command and authority 

The Dean of St Paul s quoted m a leading amde in TAe Timet August 2 
^^37 * R Niebuhr Afpral Afan and Immoral Stmity p 77 

Quoted in W F Bruclt Soaal and Etonomu fftsiory of Germany p 65 
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moraht) is personal and social and m its nature cannot be 
political ' The same attitude js inherent in the modem 
theologj of Karl Barth vihich insists that polrtical and social 
evils arc the necessar) product of man s sinful nature and that 
human effort to eradicate them is therefore futile and the 
doctrine that Christian morality has nothing to do with politics 
IS Mgorously upheld by the Nan regime This view is basically 
different from that of the realist ■who makes morality a function 
of politics But in the field of politics it tends to become 
indistinguishable from realism 

The theor) of the divorce between the spheres of politics 
and morality is superficially aitractiiT if only because it evades 
the insoluble problem of finding a moral justification for the 
use of force * But jt is not ultimatel> satisfying '^Both non 
resistance and anarchism are counsels of despair which appear 
to find widespread acceptance onl} where feel hopeless 
of achieving anjlhing by political action the attempt to 
keep God and Caesar in watertight compartments runs too 
much athwart the deep seated desire of the human mind to 
reduce its view of the world to some bnd of moral order e 
are not m the long run satisfied to believ e that w hat is politically 
good IS morally bad * and since wc can neither moralise power 
nor expel power from politics we are faced with a dilemma 
which cannot be completel} resolved v^The planes of utopia 
and of reality nev er coincide *^The ideal cannot be institutional 
ised nor the institution idealised Politics writes Dr 
Niebuhr will to the end of history be an area where con 
saence and power meet where the ethical and coerene factors 
of human life will interpenetrate and work out their tentative 
and uneasy compromises ^^The compromises like solutions 
of other human problems will remain uneas) and tentative 

Brnihardi Germviy mj tig AtstTi or tnasL) p *9 
Fe winthenghtpUrt aaMr MaxtoDoacfiudmlbeKDOs ofCominons 
IS » meamngles ceaftpucin bnsus? tie pght place f r zoe is esarfj when I 
want to use i aad tot hua clso tn 4 for « mj u oe Ise (House Coatraou 
Novembe 7 1933 OfUioi S ord etj 130-) Force in pol tics u th® 

uistTunieti.t of om kuid of group interest 

Act B was fond of jing that great men are almost always bad men and 
^uot Walpole di turn that no great cmuitzj was erer sae^ by good men 
{Bisitry fFntdtm p 519) Rosebery beved more acuteness when he remarked 
that there is on quesboo wludi Faglub peopl ask about groat oai Was he 
agoodiaaa ? {kupff) m TJteLattPkv p 364) 

R.N buhr J/orst J/oH ibifd/iniffpr*/Sffifiy p 4 
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vBut u IS an essential part of anj compromise that both factors 
shall be taken into account 

We ha\e now therefore to analjse the part placed m inter 
national pobtics bj these two cardinal factors ^-^power and 
morahty 
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?0\\EK IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

PoLITirsare ihcn jnonesensealtia>spowcrpoljtjcs Common 
usage applies the term pohtical not to all activities of the 
state but to issues involving a conflict of po^cr Once this 
conflict has been resolved the issue ceases to be political 
and becomes a matter of administrative routine Nor is all 
business transacted between states political When states 
cooperate with one another to maintain postal or transport 
services or to prevent the spread of epidemics or suppress the 
traffic in drugs these activities are described as non political 
or technical But as soon as an issue arises which involves 
or IS thought to involve the power of one stale in relation to 
another the matter at once becomes political While politics 
cannot be satisfactorily defined exclusively m terms of power 
It IS safe to say that power is alwa>s an essential element of 
politics In order to understand a political issue itMs not 
enough (as it would be m the case of a technical or a legal 
issue) to know what the point at issue is It is necessary also 
to knowf between whom it has arisen An issue raised by a 
small number of isolated individuals is not the same political 
fact as the same issue raised by a powerful and well organised 
trade union A political issue arising between Great Bntam 
and Japan is something quite different from what may be 
formally the same issue between Great Bntam and Nicaragua 
Politics begin where the masses arc said Lenm not where 
there are thousands but where there are millions that is where 
serious politics begin * 

There have been periods of histor) when it might have been 
superfluous to dwell on this obvious fact and when Engels 
dictum that without force and iron ruthlessness nothing is 
achieved m-history' would have passed as a platitude But 
in the comparatively well ordered w'orld of nineteenth century 
liberalism subtler forms of compulsion successfully concealed 
from the unsophisticated the continuous but silent workings of 

Lenin S It t dli kt {&igl tifcn 1 ) vi p >95 
Ma x*nd Engels Utri (Rus ane^) p sit 
zoi 
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political poT,\er and in democracies at any rate this conceal 
ment is still partially effective^ After the ■first world uar, the 
liberal tradition was carried into international politics Utopian 
writers from the English speaking countries senously believed 
that the establishment of the League of Nations meant the 
elimination of power from international relations and the sub 
stitution of discussion for armies and navies Power politics 
were regarded as a mark of the bad old times and became a 
term of abuse That this belief should ha\e persisted for more 
than ten years uas due to the circumstance that the Great 
Powers whose mam interest was the preservation of the stai:is 
quo enjoyed throughout that time a virtual monopoly of power 
A game of chess between a world champion and a schoolboy 
would be so rapidly and so effortlessly won that the innocent 
onlooker might be pardoned for assuming that little skill i^as 
necessary to play chess In the same way the simple minded 
spectator of the game of international politics could assume 
between 1920 and 1931 that power played little part in the 
game What v,&s commonly called the return to pow er 
politics in 1931 \7aTTn fact the termination ofthe monopoly 
of power enjoyed by the status quo Powers Stalin s lament 
that ' in our ^a^lTis^noUthe-custom-to-reckon with the 
weak and Neville Chamberlain s remark that tn the norld as 
we find it to day an unarmed nation has little chance of making 
Its voice heard were cunous tnbutes — more surprising m 
the professed Marxist than in the mhentor of a British nine 
teenth century tradition — to the illusion that there was once 
a time when weak and unarmed countries played an effective 
role in mtemational politics 

The assumption of the elimination of pov-er from politics 


’ Even Lord Baldwin committed hunself in 1 9^5 to the dangetous half truth 
that democracy is government by discussion by talk {On England p 95) 
In a recent letter to Tht Tttnes Mr Frederic Hamson remarks of the Bntish 
CommoD'wealth of Nations that it is not founded on conquest and held together 
by force of arms It has been acquired not by the force of our navy and our army 
but by force of character and kmt together by ties of sympathy of a common 
interest a common language and a common history {T^t Ttmss June 30 1938J 
Tbs too IS a dangerous half truth which burkes the other and equally important 
half ofthe truth le thattheEnbsh Commonwealth isheldtogetherbytbeimmense 
mihtaty and economic power of Great Bntain and would at once dissolve if that 
power were lost 

Report to the Sixteenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party reprinted 
Z Untm Scmittgue et la Cause de Ja Paix p 25 The Times June 26 1939 
The itahcs have been inserted in both cases 
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could only result from a v.holly uncritical attitude towards 
political problems In the affairs of the Lca^e of Nations 
formal equality and the partiapatron of all ;n debate did not 
render the power factor any less decisive The founders of the 
Lea^e themselves entertamed no such illusion House ongm 
ally thought that only Great Powers should be admitted to 
the League at all ‘ In the earliest British and American drafts 
of the Covenant it was contemplated that membership of the 
Council of the League would be limited to Great Powers and 
Lord Cecil noted on one of these drafts that the smaller 
Powers would in any case not exercise any considerable influ 
ence * This prevision was fulfilled An Italian delegate 
testified that during the long period of his regular attendances 
at Geneva he never saw a dispute of any importance settled 
otherwue than by an agreement between the Great Powers 
and that the procedure of the League was a system of detours 
all of which lead to one or other of these two issues agreement 
or disagreement between Great Britain Italy France and 
Germany * Despite our jundical equality here said Mr 
De Valera a little later in matters such^ European peace 
the small states are powerlw * The decisions on the appli 
cation of sanctions against Italy m the winter of 1935-36 were 
m effect taken solely by Great Bntam and France the possessor 
of effective military and econorrac power in the Mediterranean 
The minor Powers followed their lead and one of them was 
actually compensated by Great Bntam and France for so 
domg 

tior vr 3 S It only at Geneva that the weak Powers set their 
course to match that of the strong When Great Bntam took 
her currency off the gold standard m September 1931 several 
imnor Powers were obbged to follow her example When 
France abandoned the gold standard in September 1936 
Switzerland and Holland — the last free gold countnes — were 
compelled to follow suit, and several other smaller countnes 
had to alter the value of their currenaes When France was 
miUtanly supreme in Europe m the nineteen twenties a number 

/»/ MaU P pert ef C Uiul ffauji ed. C S«7nM)uf it p 14. 
iinief The Dr^t g f ih Civutsnt Vtp 6i Tb* KfuJi of i!ii 

ecHjugeaeatt of the Council hu hten losatidned Ip tg DOte l) 

The Pffretgn Pel y ef ihe Pew t repmted froia Foretgtt Jfat r) 

pp 36 ^ 

leegoe ef Aai mt Sfxt enih Ast mify Part II p 49 
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of smaller Powers grouped themselves under her aegis When 
German military strength eclipsed that of France, most of 
these Powers made declarations of neutrality or veered to the 
side of Germany The alleged dictatorship of the Great 
Powers which is sometimes denounced by utopian writers 
as if It were a wicked policy deliberately adopted by certain 
states IS a fact which constitutes something like a law of 
nature in international politics 

It IS necessary at this point to dispel the current illusion 
that the policy of those states which are broadly speaking 
satisfied with the status quo and whose watchword is security 
IS somehow less concerned with power than the policy of the 
dissatisfied states and that the papular phrase power politics 
applies to the acts of the latter but not to those of the former 
This illusion which has an almost irresistible attraction for 
the publicists of the satisfied Powers is responsible for much 
confused thinking about international politics The pursuit of 
security by satisfied Powers has often been the motive of 
flagrant examples of power politics In order to secure them 
selves against the revenge of a defeated enemy, victorious 
Powers have in the past resorted to such measures as the taking 
of hostages the mutilation or enslavement of males of military 
age or, m modem times the dismemberment and occupation 
of territory or forced disarmament It is profoundly misleading 
to represent the struggle between satisfied and dissatisfied 
Powers as a struggle between morality on one side and power 
on the other It is a clash in which whatever the moral issue 
power politics are equally predominant on both sides 

The history of the Locarno Treatv is a simple and revealing 
illustration of the working of power politics The first proposal 
for a treaty guaranteeing Germany s western frontier was made 
by Germany m December 1922 and was emphatically rejected 
by Poincare At this penod (it was the eve of the Ruhr invasion) 
Germany had everything to fear from France and France 
nothmg to fear from a helpless Germany and the treaty had 
no attraction for France Two years later the position had 
changed The Ruhr invasion had brought little profit to France 
and had left her perplexed as to the next step Germany 
might one day be powerful again Germany on the other 
hand, still feared the military supremacy of France and 
hankered after a guarantee It was the psychological moment 
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when French fear of Germany was about equally balanced by 
Germany s fear of France and a treaty which had not been 
possible two jears before and would not have been possible 
five years later was now welcome to both Moreover the 
power interests of Great Britain coincided with those of 
Germany Germany had abandoned hope of securing a 
revision of her western but not of her other frontiers Great 
Britain was prepared to guarantee Germany s westmi but 
not her other frontiers Germany anxious to expedite the 
withdrawal of the Allied army from the Rhineland had as 
yet no hope of breaking down the restrictions imposed by the 
demilitarisation clauses of the Versailles Treaty and she was 
therefore quite prepared to purchase the new agreement by 
reaffirming her acceptance of those clauses and placing them 
under a guarantee 

Such was the background of the famous Locarno Treaty Its 
success was a striking one For years afterwards attempts were 
made to repeat it in other fields Mediterranean and Eastern 
European Locamos were canvassed and their failure to 
materialise disappointed and puaaled people who believed that 
international problems e\er>*where could be solved by devices 
of the same standard pattern and who failed to understand 
that the Locarno Treaty was an expression of the power politics 
of a particular penod and locality Ten >ears after its con 
elusion the delicate balance on which it rested had disappeared 
France feared Germany more than ever But Germany no 
longer feared anything from France The treaty no longer 
had any meaning for Germany save as an affirmation of the 
demilitarisation clauses of the Venailles Treaty which she 
could now hope to overthrow The only part of the Locarno 
Treaty which still corresponded to the situation of po\s er politics 
was the British guarantee to France and Belgium This v,as 
repeated by Great Bntain after the rest of the treat} had been 
denounced by Germany The history of Locarno is a classic 
instance of power politics It remains incomprehensible to 
those who seek, uniform a pnort solutions 6f the problem of 
secunty and regard power politics as an abnormal phenomenon 
visible only in periods of cnsis 

Failure to recognise that power is an essential element of 
politics has hitherto vitiated all attempts to establish inter 
national forms of government and confused nearly every 
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attempt to discuss the subject Potter is an indispensable 
mstrument of gotemment To internationalise gotemment m 
an> real sense means to internationalise power, and inter 
national gotemment is in effect government b) that state 
which supplies the power nectS3ar> for the purpose of govetning 
The intemauonal governments set up by the Versadles Treaty 
in various parts of Europe were temporary in character and 
had not therefore to face the problems of a long term policy 
But even these illustrate the mtimate connexion between 
government and power The Inter Allied High Commission 
which exerased in the occupied Rhineland such functions of 
government as were necessary for the secunty of the Allied 
troops worked smoothly so long as British and French policies 
coincided UTien the Ruhr crisis caused a senous difference 
of opinion between the Bntish and French Governments 
French policy was applied m the zones occupied by French 
and Belgian troops and Bntish policy m the zone occupied 
by Bntish troops the policy of the government being deter 
mined by the nationality of the power on which it rested The 
Inter Allied Commission appomted to conduct the plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia pursued the French policy of favouring Poland 
so long as the Allied troops on which its authonty depended 
were supplied almost exclusively by France This policy was 
corrected only when Bntish troops were sent to the area The 
effective control of any government depends on the source of 
Its power 

The problem of mt^ation^ gov ernment a nd power was 
raised m a'more acute form by thejoandatersystenTand by 
the proposal frequently put forward that the government of 
some or all colonial temlones shall be mtemationalised 
We are here faced by an issue of permanent government 
involving the formulation of long term policy and different in 
kind from that of temporary international coUaboraton between 
allies under stress of war or for the purpose of implementing 
a treaty jointly imposed Its nature may be illustrated from 
the case of Palestin e Policy in Palestine was dependent on the 
amoimt of military force available for use there and had there- 
fore to be determmed not by the Mandates Commission which 
had no power at its disposal, but by the British Government 
which supplies the power for whatever view might be taken , 
by the Mandates Commission it was unthinkable that BnUsh 
lo; 
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(a) Military Fowfr 

The supreme importance of the military instrument lies in 
the fact that the uHtma ratio of power in intCTnationaljelations 
IS n ar Every act'oTthe state, in its power aspect is directed 
to war not as a desirable weapon but as a weapon which it 
may require in the last resort to use Clausewitzs famous 
aphorism that war is nothing but the continuation of political 
relations by other means has been repeated with approval both 
by Lenin and by the Communist International ' and Hitler 
meant mueh the same thing when he said that an alliance 
whose object does not include the intcntionjo fightjs meaning 
less and useless * fn the same sense Mr Hawtrey defines 
diplomacy as jlpotential war • These are half truths But 
the important thing is to recognise that they are true War 
lurks in the background of international politics just as revolu 
lion lurks in the background of domestic politics There are 
few European countnes where, at some time during the past 
thirty years potential revolution has not been an important 
factor m politics ♦ and the international community has m 
thlrrespicfThe closest analogy to those states where the possi 
bihty of revolution is most frequently and most conspicuously 
present to the mind 

Potential war being thus a dominant factor m international 
politics military strength becomes a recognised standard of 
political values Every great civihsation of the past has enjoyed 
in Its day a superiority of military power The Greek city state 
rose to greatness when its hoplite armies proved more than a 
match for the Persian hordes In the modern world Powers 
(the word itself is significant enough) are graded according to 
the quality and the supposed efficiency of the military equip 
ment including man power at their disposal Recognition as 
a Great Power is normally the reward of fighting a successful 
large scale war Germany after the Franco Prussian War, the 
United States after the war with Spain and Japan after the 

* Leun Calkeled llorh (Eagl transl) xrm p 97 Theses cf the Sisth 
Congress of Comintern quoted la Tomcouzio The Smet Umon end latemaltimal 
Lew p 436 

* Hitler Mtin Kampf p 749 

* R G Hawtrey EcontuttK Atpeeti ef Severngnty p 107 

* It IS perhaps necessary to recall the part played in Bnb$h politics m 1914 
hy the threat of the ConservahTc Party to support revolutionary action m Ulster 
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Russo Japanese War are familiar recent instances The faint 
doubt attaching to Italy s status as a Great Power is partly 
due to the fact that she has never proved her proi^ess in a 
first class war Any symptom of military inefficiency or unpre 
paredness in a Great Power is promptly reflected m its political 
status The naval mutiny at Invcrgordon in September 1931 
was the final blow to British prestige which compelled Great 
Britain to devalue her currency The execution of the leading 
Soviet generals for alleged treason in June 1937 was thought 
to reveal so much weakness in the Soviet military machine 
that the political influence of SoMct Russia suffiered a sudden 
and severe slump Statesmen of all the Great Powers pcriodi 
call/ make speeches extolling the efficiency of their armies 
navies and air forces and military parades and reviews are 
organised in order to impress the world with the military 
strength and consequent political standing of the nation In 
international crises fleets troops or air squadrons shew them 
selves conspicuously at crucial points for the same purpose 
These facts point the moral that foreign policy never can 
or never should be divorced from strategy The foreign policy 
of a country is limited not only by its aims but also by its 
military strength or more accurately by the ratio of its military 
strength to that of other countries The most serious problem 
involved m the democratic control of foreign policy is that no 
government can afford to divulge full and frank information 
about Its own military strength or all the know ledge it possesses 
about the militaiy strength of other countries Public dis 
cussions of foreign policy acc thfxefore cntuductcd m partial 
or total Ignorance of one of the factors which must be decisive 
in determining it A constitutional rule of long standing pre 
eludes private members of Parliament from proposing motions 
which entail public expenditure The same restraint might 
well be exercised in advocating policies which entail risk of 
war for only the government and its advisers can assess the 
chances with anything like complete knowledge of the relevant 
facts Many contemporary books and speeches about inter 
national politics are reminiscent of those ingenious mathe 
matical problems which the student is invited to solve by 
Ignoring the weight of the elephant The solutions proposed 
are neat and accurate on the abstract plane but are obtained 
by leaving out of account the vital strategic factor Even so 
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important and in many ways so valuable a work as the annual 
Survey of International Afsirs frequently soars into the realms 
of fancy when it embarks on cntiasm of policy, precisely because 
It neglects those military limitations which are always present 
to the minds of those who have to solve problems of foreign 
policy in real life If every prospective writer on international 
affairs in the last twenty years had taken a compulsory course 
m elementary strategy reams of nonsense would have remained 
unwritten 

Military power being an essential element in the life of the 
state becomes not only an instrument but an end in itself 
Few of the important wars of the last hundred years seem to 
have been waged for the deliberate and conscious purpose of 
increasing cither trade or territory The most senous wars 
are fought in order to make one s own country militarily stronger 
or more often to prevent another country from becoming 
militarily stronger so that there is much justification for the 
epigram that the principal cause of war^ is war itself ■ 
Every stage in the Napoleomc Wars was devised to prepare 
the way for the next stage the invasion of Russia was under 
taken in order to make Napoleon strong enough to defeat 
Great Britain The Cnmean War was waged by Great Britain 
and France in order to prevent Russia from becoming strong 
enough to attack their Near Eastern possessions and interests 
at some future time The origin of the Russo Japanese War 
of 1904-S IS described as follows in a note addressed to the 
League of Nations by the Soviet Government in 1924 When 
the Japanese torpedo boats attacked the Russian fleet at Fort 
Arthur in 1904 it was clearly an act of aggression from a 
technical point of view, but politically speaking it was an act 
caused by the aggressive pohcy of the Tsanst Government 
towards Japan who in order to forestall the danger struck 
the first blow at her adversary * In 1914 Austria sent an 
ultimatum to Servia because she believed that Servians were 
planning the downfall of the Dual Monarchy Russia feared 
that Austna Hungary if she defeated Servia, would be strong 
enough to menace her Germany feared that Russia, if she 
defeated Austna Hungary, would be strong enough to menace 
her France had long believed that Germany if she defeated 

* R.G Hawtrey Eecnomu Atptets of Sovereignty p 105 

* Leagveof hahoni O^aaljontruil May 1 9 4 p 578 
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Russia would be strong enough to menace her and had 
therefore concluded the Franco-Russtan alliance and Great 
Britain feared that Germany if she defeated France and 
occupied Belgium would be strong enough to menace her 
Finally the United States came to fear that Germany if she 
won the war w’ould be strong enough to menace them Thus 
the war m the mmds of all the principal combatants had a 
defensive or pre\entive character They fought in order that 
they might not find themselves in a more unfavourable position 
in some future war Even colonial acquisitions have often 
been prompted by the same motne The consolidation and 
formal annexation of the original British settlements in Australia 
were inspired by fear of Napoleons alleged design to establish 
French colonies there ^tihtary rather than economic reasons 
dictated the capture of Germancolohies during the war of 1914 
and afterwards precluded their return to Germany 

It is perhaps for this reason that the exerc ise of p ower 
always appears to beget the appetite'for m ore power. There 
IS as Dr Niebuhr says"" no possibilrt^of drawing a sharp 
line between the will to live a nd the will t o»power ’ National 
ism having attained its first otyectivc in tl 577 orm of national 
unity and independence develops almost automatically into 
imperialism /ntemationa/pofitics amply confirm the aphonsm? 
of Machiav elh that men never appear to themselves to possess 
securely wrhat they have unless they acquire something further 
from another * and of Hobbes that man cannot assure the 
power and means to live well which he hath present without 
the acquisition of more * Wars begimfor motives of sgcim ty 
quickly become wars of aggressioh'and selfseetJng President 
McKinley invited the United Stales to intervene in Cuba 
against Spain in order to secure a full and final terrmnation 
of hostilities between the GovefnmenT ot SpaiiTarE the people 
of Cuba and to secure on the island the esfabhshment of a 
stable government * But by the tune the war was over the 
temptation to self aggrandisement by the annexation of the 
Philippines had become irresistible Nearly e\eTy country 
participating in the first wwld war regarded it initially as a 

k Niebuhr Moral mi Inmorai SotMiy p 42 

M ck veUi Rutorti I ch T 
Hobbes Ltmaiha ch xi 
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war^ofjelfJef^ct, and this belief was particularly strung 
on the Allied side Yet during the course of the war every 
Allied Government in Europe announced war aims which 
included the acquisition of terntoty from the enemy Powers 
In modern conditions wars of limited objective have become 
almost as impossible as wars of limited liability It is one 
of the fallacies of the theory of collective security that war 
can be waged for the speafic and disinterested purpose of 
resisting aggression Had the League of Nations in the 
autumn of 1935 under the leadership of Great Britain, cm 
barked on military sanctions against Italy it would have 
been impossible to restrict the campaign to the expulsion of 
Italian troops from Abyssinia Operations would m all prob 
ability have led to the occupation of Italy s East African 
colonies by Great Entam and France, of Trieste Flume and 
Albania by Yugoslavia and of the islands of the Dodecanese 
by Greece or Turkey or both , and war aims would have been 
announced precluding on vanous specious grounds the 
restoration of these territories to Italy Temtor ial ambi tions 
are just as likely to be ^ product as the c^s£ of war 

(b) Economic Power 

Economic strength has always been a n instrument of politi cal'' 
power if only through its association wijh the military instru 
nient Only the most pnmiUve kinds of warfare are altogether 
independent of the economic factor The wealthiest prince or 
the wealthiest city state could hire the largest and most efficient 
army of mercenaries and every government was therefore 
compelled to pursue a policy designed to further the acquisition 
of wealth The whole progress of civilisation has been so 
closely bound up with economic development that we are not 
surprised to trace throughout modern history an increasingly 
intimate association between military and economic power In 
the prolonged conflicts which marked the close of the Middle 
Ages in Western Europe, the merchants of the towns relying 
on organised economic power defeated the feudal barons, who 
put their trust in individual military prowess The nse of 
modem naUons has everywhere been markeaTy the emergence 
of a new middle class economic^ly Iwsed on industry and trade 
Trade and finance' were the foundation— of the shortlived 
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pc^litical supremacy of the Italian ernes of the Renaissance and 
later of the Dutch The pnnapal intcmatjonal wars of the 
pcnod from tbc Renaissance to the middle of the eighteenth 
century were trade wars (some of them were actually so named) 
Throughout this period it was universally held that since 
wealth IS a source of political poiw the state should seek 
actively to promote the acquisition of wealth and it was 
believ^ that the right way to make a country powerful was to 
stimulate production at home to buy as little as possible from 
abroad and to accumulate wealth in the convenient form of 
precious metals Those who argued in this way afterwards 
came to be known as mercantilists Mercantilism was a system 
of economic policy based on the hitherto unquestioned assump- 
tion that to promote the acquisition of wealth was part of the 
normal function of the state 


T/it Separation of Economies from Pahites 

The laissci fain doctrine of the classical economists made 
a frontal attack on this assumption The principal implications 
of tauses fatre have already been discussed Its significance 
m the present context is that it brought about a complete 
theoretical divorce between economics and politics The 
classical economists conceived a natural economic order with 
laws of Its own independent of politics and functioning to the 
greatest profit of all concerned when political authority inter 
fered least m its automatic operation This doctrine dominated 
the economic thought and to some extent the economic practice 
(though far more in Great Britain than elsewhere) of the 
nineteenth century The theory of the nineteenth century 
liberal state presupposed the existence side by side of two 
separate systems The political s)^tem which was the sphere 
of government was concerned with the maintenance of law 
and order and the provision of certain essential services and 
was thought of mainly as a necessary evil The economic 
system which was the preserve of private enterprise catered 
for the material wants and in doing so organised the everyday 
lives of the great mass of the citiaens * In current English theory 

The d tf ti T^ rtian between the two if unpLcit lo Sajpt Subop * p edjcti£>0 

that th indiiitna] iginw will fueceed th ipiljtaiy regime anH utsuoi^ 
t ati D replace govenaaeni better known la th fom fires to it by Eag li 
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the doctrine of the separation of politics and economics tv as 
sometimes carried to astonishing lengths Is it true , asked 
Sir Norman Angell shortly before the first world war, that . 
wealth and prospenty and well being de^md on the political 
power of nations or indeed that one has anything w hatever to 
do with the other? ” ’ And the whole argument depends on 
the confident assumption that every intelligent reader will 
answer in the negative As late as 191 ; an English philosopher 
detected an ineradicable tendency that as wealth and its 
control and enjoyment go to the productive class so power 
and prestige go to the professional class and regarded this 
separation of economic from political power as not only ineradi 
cable but essential to a decent soci ety * 

Even before 1900 a more penetrating analysis might have 
shewn that the illusion of a divorce between politics and 
economics was fast breaking down It is still open to debate 
whether late nineteenth century imperialism should be re garded 
as an economic movement using political weapons or as a 
political movement using econ omic w^pons But that eco 
nomics and politics marched hand m hand towards the same 
objective is clear enough Is it not precisely the hallmark_of 
British statesmanshii>__, asked Hitler ‘ toHraw economic advan 
tages fr^ political strength and to transform every economic 
gain back into political power ? > The first world war by 
o\KtIyTeimiting“cconomics and politics m both domestic and 
foreign policy hastened a development which was already on 
the way It was now revealed that the nineteenth century 
while purporting to take economics altogether out of the political 
sphere had in fact for ged econom ic weapons of imparalleled 
strength for use in the interests ofUTtional’po^ A German 

staff officer had remarked to Engels m the :880 s that t he 

basis of warfare is primarily th e gener al eco nomi c life of 
p^les , ’'aiTiTthis "diagnosis was amply confirmed~^r"the 
experiences of I9i4”i8 In no previous war had the economic 
life of belligerent nations been so completely and ruthlessly 
organised by the political authority In the age long alliance 

to tie admnistraeoa of thugs will leplice the govemmen! of men 
IquoUbom m Halevy J,j Tyrmnus p sit) 

^ Angell The Great Iltuston ch a 

*B Bosanquet Seaal and Intematwtn! Ideati pn 25i s 

^ Hitler iltiH ICampf p 158 

* Eageh Antt Z)bin»^(EngI transl) p 195 
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between the military and the economic arm the economic arm 
for the first time was an equal if not a superior partner To 
cnpple the economic sjstem of an enemy Power was as much 
a war aim as to defeat his armies and fleets Planned 
economy which means the control by the state for political 
purposes of the economic life of the nation was a development 
of the first world war * War potential has become another 
name for economic power 

We have now therefore relurntti after the important but 
abnormal lanse^faire interlude of the nineteenth century to 
the position where economics can be frankly recognised as a 
part of politics We can thus resolve the controversy which 
IS in large part a product of nineteenth century ideas and 
terminology about the so called economic interpretation of 
history Marx was overwhelmingly right when he insistecfbn 
the increasing importance of the role played b> economic forces 
m politics and since Marx history can never be written again 
exactly as it was wntten before him But Marx believed just 
as firmly as did the hisses fatre liberal m an economic system 
with laws of Its own working indepcndenily^th'c slale-wbich 
«as Its adjunct and its instrument In writing as if econocnics 
and politics were separate domains one subordinate to the 
other Marx was dominated by nineteenth century presuppost 
tions in much the same way as his more recent opponents who 
are equally sure that the primary laws of history are political 
laws economic laws are secondary ^ Economic lorces" are 
in fact political forces Economics can be treated neither as 
a minor accessory of history nor as an independent science 
m the light of which history can be interpreted Much con 
fusion would be saved by a general return to the term politica l 
economy^ which was given the new science by Adam Smith' 
himseir' and not abandoned in favour of the abstract eco 

Plum d ec nomy I3 n d Tcl«>ped not only by intemaUonal tactions 
but by social fnctions witbin the state It an ih ref re be lopcally r ga d d both 
as a nationalist poj cy ^ econoiaic aati nalum *) and as a so sh?! pobey The 
second aspect was nelerant to my p esent argnment and has therefore been passed 
over in the text According to Brudt (5 ci £ wwk; e/ fffn* ny 

P 157) the t rm linrU h jt was iDTnued la Germany duimg the first w rid 
w B t the phrase if taatl he Ht tseh^t pjano^cix n a composiie CruW'vr 
d r S alfk am k (i 434) publubed at Tubingen just befo the war la the 
gener I ease of tate economic policy 

M Her van den Brutk Gtrma yt Ti d Emft < p 50 The idea u a 
omtnonplace of National Sooahst and Fascist wnitrs 
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nomics e\eii in Great Bntain itself till the closing years of 
the nineteenth century * The science of economics presupposes 
a gi\eo politic al order, and cannot be, profitably studied m 
isolation from politics 


Some Fallacies oj the Separation of Economics from Politics 

It would have been unnecessary to dwell at length on this 
point if Its importance had been either purely historical or purely 
theoretical The illusion of a separation between politics and 
economics — a belated legaqf of the laissez faire nineteenth 
century — had ceased to corrwpond to any aspect of current 
reality^ But it continued to persist in thought about inter 
iiano^l politics where it created no Jmle confusion An 
immense amount of discussion was devoted to the moanmgless 
question whether (as the Economic Conference of 1 927 supposed *) 
our political troubles ha\e economic causes or whether (as the 
Van Zeeland report suggested^) our economic troubles have 
political causes and to the equally meaningless conundrum 
whether the problem of raw materials is political or economic 
Similar confusion was produced by the declaration of the 
British Government m 1922 that the rate of Jewish immigration 
into Palestine would be determined by ‘ the economic capacity 
of the country , supplemented m 1931 by the further statement 
that the considerations relevant to the limits of absorptive 
capacity are purely economic considerations It was not 
until 1937 that a Royal Commission discovered that ' since 
Arabs are hostile to Jewish immigration the factor of ‘ hostility 
between the two peoples ' nccessanl) assumes immediate eco- 
'nomic importance Indeed every issue of migration and 
refugees has been complicated by the supposition that there 
IS some objective economic test of absorptive capacity The 

* In Germanj political economy was at €rst translated Nationalekmomu 
■wtuch was tentatively replaced m. the present centuiy by SoziaMimomit 

EcoTiomic conflicts and divergence of economic laterest are perhaps the 
most serious and most permanent of all the dangers which are likely to threaten 
the peace of the World [League ef Naltons CEI 44 p 7) 

* I have deliberately debarred myself from touching on the stnctly political 

aspects It IS however impossilje to ignore the fact that we are working 
m their shadow [Report on the Fatnhlify of Ohtamtnf (t General Reduehon 

of ike Ohfiael s to International Trade Cmd 5648) 

* All these passages are quoted from the Report of the Palestine Royal Com 
nnssion of 1937 Cmd 5479 pp 300 
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comes from ihc pen of Professor Zimmern and the exposure 
IS none the less cffecti\ c for being unconscious Ha% mg divided 
existing states on popular lines into those uhtch pursue nel 
fare and those which pursue pouer Professor Zimmem 
re\ealingly adds that the welfare states taken together enjoy 
a preponderance of power and resources over the p^er s tatr^ ,* 
thereby leading us infallibly to the correct conclusion that 
welfare states are states which already enjoying a pre 
ponderance of power are not primarily concerned to increase 
It and can therefore aHord butter ^nd power states those 
which being infenor m power arc primarily concerned to 
increase it and de\ote the major part of their resources to this 
end In this popular terminology welfare states-^ are jhose__ 
which possess preponderant power and pawenstates^ those 
which do not Nor is this dassilication as illogical as it may 
seem Eicry Great Power takes the view that the minimum 
number of guns necessary to assert the degree of pow'er which 
It considers requisite takes precedence o\cr butter and that 
It can only pursue welfare when this minimum has been 
achieved For many years prior to 1933 Great Bntain being 
satisfied with her power was a welfare state After 1935 
feeling her power contested and fcna 3 equate she became a 
power state and even the Opposition ceased to press with 
any insistence the prior claim of the social services The con 
trast IS not one between power a nd l^^ lfarq and still less 
between politics and economics but betwee n different 
degrees of power In the pursuit of powcr^’military and 
economic instrumsots wU hoik be used “ — ’ — —■ — — 


Having thus established that economics must properly be 
regarded as an aspect of politics we may divide into two broad 
categones the methods by which economic powa- is pressed 
into the scTV'icr ofnatioi^ policy The first will contain those 
whose purpose is defined by the convenient w'ord 
ai ^rk y the second economic measures directly designed to 
strengtlferr^e national influence mer^otiw c^ntrie ^ ^ 
"Autarky or self sufficiency Dne*^of the aims of the 
mercantilist policy and has inde^ been pursued by states from 
Zimmera ^ n jf p 4t 
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the earliest times But the problem of autarky is nevertheless 
distinctively modem In the Middle A^es autarky was a 
natural and necessary condition of economic life for the 
long distance transport of any goods other than those of small 
bulk and great value was unremunerative From the close of 
the Middle Ages transport gradually became safer cheaper 
and more rapid Countries became less completely self 
dependent and a rising standard of life was based in part 
on the international exchange of specialised products But it 
is only -within the last hundred jears that the coming of steam 
has made transport by land and sea so rapid and cheap that 
the cost of transport of most commodities is now insignificant 
relation to the cost of production and it is in many cases 
immaterial whether an article is produced 500 or 5000 miles 
from the point where it will be used or consumed Mass 
production methods under which commodities become cheaper 
the more of them are produced in the same place have further 
prom oted eoncentration Not only are our needs to day more 
highly ' specialisedTIian ever before but we live in a world 
where for the first time in history it might from the standpoint 
of cost ’Ee possible —'an'd^wKaps'even desmable — to grow 
alTlhe'whearconsumed by the human race in Canada, and 
all the wool in Australia to manufacture all the motor cars 
in Detroit and all the cotton clothing in England or Japan 
Awevmrfivnwii'il} , Ciht consttfoaieer uf ailisui'cn'u ilncnvryfnrr aru 
as fantastic and as unacceptable as are the consequences of 
laissei fairt -within the state Inmgdsnijmaditions-the,arti. 
ficial ^ promotion of some'^egree of autarky is a necessary 
condition of ordSy social existehw^ ~ 

Autarky is however not only a social necessity but an 
instrument of political power It is primanly^aJomuof-pre 
paredness for war In the mercantilist peflod it was commonly 
asserted ’^■botlTin Britain and elsewhere that the military power 
of the state dependrf_pn the production of manufactured goods 
Adam Smith made his famous exceptions to the"?ol:trine o'? 
lamer fam when he approved of the British Navigation Act 
and the bounties on British sail doth and British gunpowder 
But the principle of autarky received its classic definition from 
•he pen of Alexander Hamilton who in 1791, being then 
^aetary of the United States Treasury made a report to the 
House of Representatives which enunciates m words which 
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mjgbt have been written to day the whole modern doctrine 
of autarky Hamilton had been instructed to advise on the 
means of promoting such [manufactures] as will tend to 
render the United States independent of foreign nations for 
military and other essential suppliw One short passage may 
be quoted from the report 

Not only the wealth but the independence and security 
of a country appear to be materially connected with the 
prosperity of manufactures Every nation with a view to 
tiiese great objects ought endeavour to possess within 
Itself all the essentials of national sup ply The extreme 
embarrassmwts of the United States during the late war 
from an incapacity of supplying themselves are still a matter 
of keen recollection a future war might be expected to 
exemplify the mischief and dangers of a situation to which 
that capacity is still m too great a degree applicable unless 
changed by timely and vigorous action 

And Hamilton went on to examine m turn all the methods by 
which the desired result might be attained — duties prohibi 
tions bounties and premiums* In Germany just fifty jears 
later List argued that on the development of the German 
protective system depend the existence the independence and 
the future of the German nationality * and m the latter half 
of the nineteenth century successive Prussian victories drove 
home the intimate connexion between a highly developed 
industrial system and military power 

Throughout this period Great Britain in virtue of her 
industrial supremacy enjoyed virtually complete autarky in all 
industrial products though not in the raw materials required 
to produce them In food supplies she ceased to be self 
supporting about 1S30 But this defect was in large part 
remedied by her na\ a! power the maintenance of which became 
one of her chief preoccupations A Royal Commission on the 
Supply of Food and Raw Materials in Time of War which 
u in 1905 discussed but rejected plans for the pre 
cautionary storage in Great Bntam of reserve supplies and 
did not even discuss any plan for encouraging home production 
Complete reliance was placed on the capacity of the navy to 

Uarkt tf Al * d ffamtUm it pp 69 
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protect the ordinary channels of trade, and thereby make up 
for the inevitable absence of sufficient supplies at home * The 
now current view that nineteenth century statesmen were not 
alive to the political desirability of autarky or of some adequate 
substitute for it is not borne out by facts 

The effect of the first world war on the whole concept of 
economics has already been discussed The impulse which it 
gave to the pursuit of autarky was immediate and powerful 
Blockade and the diversion of a large part of the world’s 
shipping to the transport of troops and munitions, imposed 
more or less stringent measures of autarky on both belligerents 
and neutrals For four years the Central Powers were com 
pelled to depend exclusively on their own resources and to 
realise in spite of themselves Fichte s ideal of The Cloied 
Comtrtircial State Even for the Allied Powers the new 
weapon of the submarine made reliance on overseas imports 
as an alternative to autarky more precarious than it had hitherto 
been supposed Nor did the Allied Governments, at any rate 
appear to regard autarky as a regrettable and temporary 
expedient In June 1916, they met m Pans to discuss post 
war economic policy and decided ‘ to take the necessary steps 
without delay to render themseUes independent of the enemy 
countries in so far as regards the raw materials and manu 
factured articles essential to their normal economic activities ‘ * 
In the following year, a British Royal Commission drew up 
a list of articles m respect of which it had been established 
that the possibility of economic pressure from foreign countries 
controlling supplies of raw materials requires especially to be 
guarded against and that government action is most needed in 
order to promote economic independence ’ and this policy was 
earned into effect in the Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1921 
Where home supplies were not available the unfettered control 
of overseas supplies became a primary objective The desire 
to control adequate supplies of oil inspired an active British 
policy in more than one oil produang country 

Inlemationally the important part played by the blockade 
m winning the war made inevitable the prominence of '* eco 
nomic sanctions m the constitution of the League of Nations 

* Supply Faad nnd Rav! Mattnals in Time tf War Cnid 2644 
The resolutions ate pnnted ux History sj the Peace Canfertnee ed Temperley 
T pp 368-9 
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forms (a) the export of capital and (i) the control of foreign 
markets 

(a) The export of capital has in recent tiroes been a familiar 
practice of potierful states The political supremacy of Great 
Bntam throughout the nineteenth century v.as closely associated 
tilth London s position as the financial centre of the world 
Only in Europe where Great Bntam did not aspire to political 
influence were Bntish imestments insignificant amounting 
to not more than 5 per cent of all Bntish capital invested abroad 
The nse of the United States to political power m the present 
century was largely due to their appearance in the market as 
a large scale lender first of all to Latin Amenca land since 
1914 to Europe The attainment of political objectives by 
direct government investment occurred in such cases as the 
purchase by the Bntish Government of shares m the Suez 
Canal Company and the Anglo-lraman Oil Company or the 
construction of the Chinese Eastern Railvvay with Russian 
Government capital More often governments used their 
power to stimulate investments by banks and pnvate individuals 
m the interests of national policy Thus the Franco-Russian 
alliance was cemented by some jf 400 000 ooo of French capital 
lent by French investors to the Russian Government In 
Germany the joint stock bank was not merely a credit organ 
isation but a politico economic instrument it was an instiu 
nieol of Germonys poner po)icy ' T.Ve 11 hole poSicy of 
nineteenth century impenahsm was based on the development 
of the backward parts of the world through investment of 
European capital Political interests were furthered by pnvate 
tnv estors enjoymg like the chartered companies of the nineteenth 
century government patronage or more commonly, diplomatic 
support ’ Mane desenbed the policy as one of replacing the 
feudal method of waging war by the mercantile method 
cannons by capital ' and a new and expressive phrase was 
coined to desenbe the ' dollar diplomacy of the United 
States 

* \\ F Eruct Sa(\al and Stonamu Nutary of Germany p So 

1 TKe whole subject is ihoiougbly uwcsugaleil and maumeiable esampjes are 
cued la Eugene Staley 11 ar and the Pnvoie /ntertpr Mr Staley’s main eon 
dusion IS that official policy has rarely been influenced in an important degree by 
pneate meestinent hut that pnrale inTeshnent has again and again been officially 
dlrtcted and encouraged as an mstniinent of policj 
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The diplomacy of the present administration [said Taft 
in 1913] has sought to respond to the modem ideas of com 
mercial intercourse This policy has been characterised as 
substituting dollars for bullets It is one that appeals alike 
to idealistic humanitarian sentiments to the dictates of sound 
policy and strategy and to legitimate commercial aims * 

The frequent appearances of the American fleet in Latin 
American waters (like those of the British fleet elsewhere) 
shewed moreover that if dollars were a humanitarian substitute 
for bullets they could and would be reinforced by bullets m 
case of political need 

The diminished use after 1919 of capital mvestment abroad 
as an instrument of policy was explained by the rapid falling off 
m the accumulation of surplus capital throughout the world 
and the insolvency of many potential borrow ers But numerous 
familiar examples may stiU be aied France strengthened her 
influence over Poland and the Little Entente by abundant 
loans and credits public and pnvate to these countnes Several 
governments granted or guaranteed loans to Austria for the 
political purpose of maintaining Austria s independence and 
in 1931 French financial pressure obliged Austna to abandon 
the project of a customs union between Austna and Germany 
The rapid decline of French influence in Central Europe after 

1931 was closely connected with the fact that France since 
the crisis was unable to continue her policy of finanaal assist 
ance to these countries When in December 1938 it was 
announced that the French Schneider Creusot group had sold 
Its interest in the Skoda works to a Czecho-Slovak group 
representing the Czecho Slovak Government a correspondent 
of TAe Times commented that this transaction is another 
indication of Frances retreat from Central Europe and puts 
an end to a chapter of French political expansion ® After 

1932 when an unofficial embargo was placed on the issue of 
foreign loans in the British market it could fairly be said that 
'‘-eat Bntain s foreign lending was subject to political super 

The years 1938 and 1939 saw the grant to Turkey by 
^ Oreat Britain and Germany and to China by the United 
States and Great Bntain of commercial credits whose 

Annual Prcsid na I Me sage to Coagre s Dec mb r 3 191* 
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political motive was scarcely disguised 

(p) The struggle to control foreign markets provides a 
further illustration of the interaction of politics and economics 
for It IS often impossible to decide whether political power is 
being used to acquire markets for the sake of their economic 
value or whether markets are being sought in order to establish 
and strengthen political power The struggle for markets has 
been the most characteristic feature of the economic warfare 
of the period between the two world wars It would be wrong 
to attribute exclusively to pohttcal rivalries the intensified 
pressure to export which manifested itself everywhere Under 
the modem structure of industry the most economical scale 
of production of many commodities exceeds the consumption 
capacity of most national markets , and to sell dear in a pro 
tected home market and cheap in a free foreign market (which 
IS the essence of dumping ) may be perfectly sound policy 
from the purel> commercial standpoint Yet the use of dump 
ing as an instmment of policy is incontestable and powerful 
countries found their natural markets in areas where their 
political interests lay and where their political influence could 
be most readily asserted The pnncipal reason why Central 
and South Eastern Europe were Germany’s ‘ natural markets 
was their accessibility to Germany s military power German 
rearmament and German economic penetration of these areas 
proceeded simultaneously This was bon ever, not a new 
phenomenon An admirable example of the intemvining of 
political and economic power may be found in the British 
position m Egypt British economic penetration m Egypt in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century resulted from 
British military occupation which was designed to protect 
British Interests in the Suez Canal which had been acquired 
to protect British trade routes and strategic lines of com 
munication 

The methods used to encourage exports and capture foreign 
markets are too familiar to need discussion The simplest of 
all is the granting of loans or credits to finance exports Before 
1914 Great Britain was so little preoccupied with the problem of 
markets that loans obtained in London by foreign borrowers were 
fiee of any condition as to where the proceeds should be spent 
Foreign loans obtained elsewhere frequently carried the condition 
that the whole or part of the proceeds should be expended by 
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the borrower in the lending country* Since 1919 this con 
dition has been almost universally applied In Great Bntain 
two governmental institutions — the Colonial Development 
Fund and the Export Credits Guarantee Department •— were 
engaged in financing British exports the first to the Empire 
the second to foreign countries Before 1939 the operations 
of the Export Credits Guarantee Department were officially 
described as being of a purely commercial character But by 
an act passed m 1939 the limit of the guarantees which might 
be given by the Department was increased and a sum of 
C 10 000 coo was earmarked for the guaranteeing of transactions 
m connection with which it appears to them [1 e the Board 
of Trade] expedient in the national interest that guarantees 
should be given * In introducing this measure into the House 
of Commons the President of the Board of Trade denied the 
suggestion that Great Briisin had declared a trade war upon 
Germany but desaibed the measure as one of economic 
reanmament and added that the economic rearmament 
Vihich we are trying now to undertake is exactly like our other 
rearmament * In July 1939 the amount of ;£‘looooooo 
was increased to /60 000 000 Export bounties and currency 
manipulation are merely indirect forms of export credits 

The most characteristic modern method of acquiring 
markets and the political power which goes with them is 
howe\er the reciprocal trade agreement — the return to a 
system of thinly disguised barter Thus British purchases of 
meat and cereals in the Aigentine and of bacon and butter 
in Denmark and the Baltic States secured markets m those 
countries for British coal and Bntish manufactures The 
Ottawa Agreements were a slightly more complicated variation 
on the same theme In the Central European and Balkan 
countnes Germany by purchasing local products (mainly 
cereals and tobacco) for which no other lucrative outlet could 
be found secured not only a market for German goods but a 
of political influence One of the symptoms of the 
character of French political influence in this region 

f om France and Aoslma eijw'tfd by C K Hobs n 7 !i Expert 
4) p 16 Ruj u Bad B Igiom w e al o J nd nr eounln s whitb 
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was failure to secure any substantial share in its trade Pur 
chasing power had become an international asset , and the 
fact that price was no longer the dominant factor (Germany 
made most of her purchases in South Eastern Europe at rates 
above world prices) put the purchaser and not the producer 
in a position to call the tune A new power has thus been 
placed in the hands of countries with a large population and 
a high standard of living But it is a wasting asset which, if 
used to excess tends to destroy itself 


Eemomte Pouer and International Morality 

One concluding reflexion may round off this summary sketch 
of the use of the economic weapon as an instrument of political 
power The substitution of the economic weapon for the 
military weapon — what Marx calls the replacement of cannons 
by capital — is a symptom not so much of superior morality 
as of superior strength This can be seen from a few simple 
examples Great Britain aggrieved by the trial of the Metro 
Vickers engineers m Moscow could obtain satisfaction by 
imposing an embargo on Soviet imports Italy aggrieved by 
the murder of an Italian officer could not avail herself of this 
economic expedient (for an Italian embargo on Greek imports 
would have been negligible), she could obtain satisfaction 
only by the brutal military method of bombarding Corfu In 
1931, Great Britain established what came to be known as a 

sterling bloc by methods whidi were non political and in 
appearance largely fortuitous Germany, in order to establish 
an equivalent mark Hoc in Central and South Eastern 
Europe, had to resort to methods which were frankly political 
and included the use and threatened use of force British 
economic and financial strength enabled Great Britain to 
refrain from intervention in the Spanish civil war The 
British Government relied on “sterling bullets to prevent the 
permanent predominance of Germany and Italy in Spam 
whatever the issue of the war As regards the Far East the 
Prime Minister in the same period remarked that " when the 
war IS over and the reconstruction of China begins she cannot 
possibly be reconstructed without some help from this country ' ' 

' Houst of Courninns Noimber I 193S rtpnottd in N Chambtrlam TUt 
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The growing strength of the United States in international trade 
and finance was one at any rate of the reasons which allowed 
the United States Government to abandon its traditional prac 
tice of landing marines in the territory of recalcitrant Latin 
Amencan republics and to adopt the good neighbour policy 
The point however has a wider application to the whole 
problem of aggression and territorial annexation One of 
the most revealing documents on this aspect of power is a 
despatch from the Russian Charge d Affaires m Peking to the 
Russian Government m 1910 

Should uc be sufliciently powerful economically (wrote 
(his frank diplomat] it would be simpler to direct all our 
efforts to the conclusion of an economic treaty If howe\er 
as I fear we should by so doing only be of service to foreigners 
and ourselves be unable to secure any profits from what had 
been achieved (thus %c have for instance m reality been 
unable to profit by ihe extraordinary advantages embodied 
m (he commercial treaty of i88r) then there is m my 
opinion no reason to depart from the basis of policy w c have 
followed hitherto that of temlorial acquisition * 

A recent British writer on the Far East has made a similar 
observation 

Free Trade as championed by England in the nineteenth 
century was the cause of the stronger in purely commercial 
competition The sphere of influence with its special 
rights was the objective of states which sought to compensate 
for weakness m such competition by the direct application 
tdi •ptMuLcA -power ' 

Great Britain s unchallenged naval and economic supremacy 
throughout the luneleenth century enabled her to establish a 
commanding position m China with a minimum of military 
force and of economic discnmination A relatively weak Power 
like Russia could only hope to achieve a comparable result by 
naked aggression and annexation Japan afterwards learned 
the same lesson In his well known memorandum of January 
1907 Crowe argued that Great Britain was the natural pro- 
tector of the weaker communities and that by her free trade 
policy of an open market she undoubtedly strengthens her 

B d S ebert EntnUDpJ rutuyvftkiMtrWKar p 3o 
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hold on the interested friendship of other nations ' * The 
argument might have been developed by adding that Great 
Britain in virtue of her inherent economic strength and the 
free trade policy made possible by it was able to exercise in 
many countries a measure of indirect influence and control 
which no other Power could have achieved without interference 
with the political independence of the countries concerned and 
that this advantage made it as natural for Great Britain as 
It would have been difficult for others to appear as a champion 
of the political independence of small nations In Egypt 
Great Britain has reconciled her military and economic pre 
dominance with the formal independence of the country where 
a weaker Power would have had to resort to annexation to 
obtain a similar effect Great Britain was able to abandon 
her formal authority over Iraq and to maintain her interests 
there while France shrank from the same step in Syria The 
economic weapon is pre eminently the weapon of strong Powers 
It IS significant that a proposal made by the Soviet Government 
in 1951 for a pact of economic non aggression^ was received 
with the greatest hostility by the three most powerful countries 
of the day Great Britain France and the United States 

Nevertheless it 13 perhaps difficult to dismiss as unfounded 
the common view that the use of the economic weapon is less 
immoral than the use of the military weapon This may not 

suffering as a senes of air raids But generally speaking there 
IS a sense m which dollars are humaner than bullets even if 
the end pursued be the same It is less immoral to place an 
embargo on Soviet imports than to bombard Greeks It cannot 
be reasonably doubted that a form of economic control (such 
as that of the United States m Central America) which preserves 
a measure of political independence is more acceptable to 
subordinate nations, and therefore less immoral than direct 
political control (such as that established by Germany m 1939 
in Bohemia and Moravia) The distinction is not entirely 
removed by pointing out that the United States if she were 
economically as weak as Germany might well have taken the 
same course It is true that the poor are more likely to steal 
than the rich and that this affects our moral judgment of 

‘ Bnttsh Domments on th Ongim nf tkt War ti Gooch and Tempwley 
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mdi\ idual cases of theft But theft »s generally recognised as 
per se immoral This is merely an illustration of the way in 
which moralitj itself la imolved in questions of power 

The moral issue wiU require consideration later For the 
present the most important lesson to be drawn in this field 
js the illusory character of the popular distinction between 
economic and military power Power which is an element of 
all political action is one and indivisible It uses military and 
economic weapons for the same ends The strong will tend to 
prefer the minor and more cmJised weapon because it wiJl 
generally suffice to achieic his purposes and as long as it will 
suffice he is under no temptation to resort to the more hazard 
ous military weapon But economic power cannot be isolated 
from military power nor military from economic They arc 
both integral parts of political power and in the long ran one 
IS helpless without the other 

(c) PotvER t>\ER Opinion 

Power o\er opinion is the third form of power The 
Jingoes who sang Wevc got the ships weve got the 
men weve got the money too had accurately diagnosed the 
three essential elements of political power armaments man 
power and economic power But man power is not reckoned 
by mere counting of heads The Soldan of Egypt or the 

Emperor of Rome as Hume remarked might dime his 

harmless subjects like brute beasts against their sentiments and 
inclinations But he must at least have led his mamtiukes or 
pretorian bands like men by their opinions ' Power over 
opinion IS th«efore not less essential for political purposes than 
military and economic power and has alwa>s been closely 
associated with them The art of penuasion has alwaj's been 
a necessary part of the equipment of a political leader Rhetoric 
has a long and honoured record in the annals of statesmanship 
But the popular view which regards propaganda as a distinct 
ively modem weapon is none the less substantially correct 

Propaganda tn the Modem U orld 

The most obvious reason for the increasing prominence 
attached to power over opinion in recent times is the broadening 
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of the basis of politics which has ’Vastly increased the number 
of those whose opinion is politically important Until com 
parativelj modern times those whose opinion it was worth 
while to influence were few in number united by close ties of 
interest and generally speaking, highl> educated and the 
means of persuasion were correspondingly limited Scientific 
exposition m Hitlers words is for the intelligentsia The 
modem weapon of propaganda is for the masses * Christianity 
seems to have been the first great movement in history with 
a mass appeal Appropriately enough it was the Catholic 
church which first understood and developed the potentialities 
of power over large masses of opmion The Catholic church 
m the Middle Ages was — and has, within the limits of its 
power remained — an institution for diffusing certain opinions 
and extirpating other opinions contrary to them it created 
the first censorship and the first propaganda organisation 
There is much point in the remark of a recent histonan that 
the mediaeval church was the first totalitarian state* The 
Reformation was a movement which simultaneously deprived 
It in several parts of Europe of its power over opinion of its 
wealth and of the authority which the military power of the 
Empire had conferred on it 

The problem of power over opmion in its modem mass 
form has been created by developments in economic and military 
technique ^ by the substitution of mass production industries 
for individual craftsmanship and of the conscript citizen army 
for the volunteer professional force Contemporary politics are 
vitally dependent on the opinion of large masses of more or 
less politically conscious people of whom the most vocal the 
most influential and the most accessible to propaganda are those 
who live m and around great cities The problem is one which 
no modem government ignores In appearance the attitude 
adopted towards it by democraaes and by totalitarian states 
IS diametncally opposed Democracies purport to follow mass 
opinion totalitarian states set a standard and enforce con 
formity to it In practice the contrast is less clear_sut Totah 
tanan states m*Eetermming theirpoiicy profess to express the 
will of the masses and the profession is not wholly vain 
Democracies or the groups which control them, are not 

* Hitler Mtm Kampf p 196 
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altogether innocent of the arts of moulding and directing 
mass opinion Totalitarian propagandists whether Marxist 
or Fascist continually insist on the illusory character of the 
freedom of opinion enjoyed in democratic countries There 
remains a solid substratum of difference between the attitude 
of democracies and totalitarian states towards mass opinion 
which may prove a decisive factor m times of crisis But both 
agree in recognising its paramount importance 

The same economic and social conditions which have made 
mass opinion supremely important m politics have also created 
instruments of unparalleled range and efficiency for moulding 
and directing it The oldest and still perhaps the most power 
ful of these instruments is universal popular education The 
state which provides the education necessarily determines its 
content No state will allow its future citizens to imbibe in 
Its schools teaching sub\ersne of the principles on which it is 
based In democracies the child is taught to prize the liberties 
of democracy in totalitarian states to admire the strength and 
discipline of totalitarianism In both he is taught to respect 
the traditions and creeds and institutions of his own country 
and to think it better than any other The influence of this 
early unconscious moulding is difficult to exaggerate Marxs 
dictum that the worker has no country has ceased to be 
true since the worker has passed through national schools 
But when we speak of propaganda to day we think mainly 
of those other instruments whose use popular education has 
made possible the radio the film and the popular press The 
radio the film and the press share to the fullest extent the 
characteristic attribute of modern industry i e that mass 
production quasi monopoly and standardisation arc a con 
dition of economical and efficient working Their management 
has in the natural course of development become concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands and this concentration facilitates 
and makes inevitable the centralised control of opinion The 
mass production of opinion is the corollary of the mass 
production of goods Just as the nineteenth century con 
ception of political freedom was rendered illusory for large 
masses of the population by the growth and concentration of 
economic power so the nineteenth century conception of free 
dom of thought is being fundamentally modified by the develop 
ment of these new and extremely powerful instruments of power 
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o\er opinion The prejudice \(hich the word propaganda still 
excites m man} minds to-da) ‘ is closel) parallel to the pre 
judice against state control of mdustrj and trade Opinion 
like trade and industry should according to the old liberal 
conception be allots ed to flow in its own natural channels 
■v.ithout artifiaal regulation This conception has broken dot^n 
on the hard fact that in modem conditions opinion like trade 
IS not and cannot be exempt from artificial controls The issue 
IS no longer whether men shall be politically free to express 
their opinions but whether freedom of opinion has for large 
masses of people any meaning but subjection to the influence 
of innumerable forms of propaganda directed by \ ested interests 
of one kind or another In the totalitarian countnes radio 
press and film are state industries absolute!) controlled b> 
go\emments In democratic countries conditions lary but 
are eierywhere tending in the direction of centralised control 
Immense corporations are called into existence which are too 
powerful and too ntal to the community to remain wholly 
independent of the machine of goiemment and tihich them- 
selves find It convenient to accept voluntary collaboration with 
the state as an alternative to formal control by it The national 
isation of opmion has proceeded every’where pan passu vnth 
the nationalisation of industry 

" Propagarda as an Instmmenf of Policy 

The organised use of power over opmion as a regular 
instrument of foreign policy is a modem development Before 
1914 cases occurred of the use of propaganda by govern 
ments in international relations The press was freely used by 
Bismarck and other statesmen though rather for the purpose 
of makmg pronouncements to foreign gov emments than as a 
means of influencing pubbe opinion at large Co-operation 
between the missionary and the trader and the support of 
both by nubtary force was a familiar nineteenth century 
example of unoffiaal assoaaUon between propaganda and 
economic and rmhtary power m the interests of national expan* 

I ■Hish said the Home S ecr et a ry m the Holsc of Conimons on Jnly jS 
•93^ there tad been no necessity for aay Go'renuaesit pubhaty anywhere in the 
*oHd I stiU loot fonraid to bring l<mg enough to see an end of this objectionable 
t«hc of the years of the war col iS$4) 
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sjon But the field of propaganda was limited and the only 
people who exploited it at all intensively v. ere the revolutionaries 
Any systematic resort to propaganda by governments woald 
have been thought undignified and rather disreputable 

It did not take long for the belligerents of 1914-18 to realise 
that psychological war must accompany economic war and 
military war * It was a condition of success on the military 
and economic fronts that the morale of one s own side should 
be maintained and that of the other side sapped and destroyed 
Propaganda was the instrument by which both these ends were 
pursued Leaflets were dropped over the enemy lines inciting 
his troops to mutiny and this procedure like most new 
veapons of war was at first denounced as being contrary to 
international Jaw* Moreo\cr the new conditions of warfare 
nullified in this as m so many other respects the distinction 
between combatant and civilian and the morale of the civilian 
population became for the first time a military objective 

Long distance bombing [wrote the Bntish Chief of Staff 
m January 1918] will produce its maximum moral effect only 
if visits are constantly repeated at short intervals so as to 
produce in each area bombed a sustained anxiety It is this 
recurrent as opposed to isolated spasmodic attacks which 
interrupts industrial production and undermines public con 
fidence * 

The military chiefs of other belligerent countries were doubtless 
considering the same problem in similar terms The demoral 
isation of the civilian population was the primary objective 
not only of many air raids but of the German long range bom 
bardment of Paris by big Bertha and the work of the 
bomb and the shell was reinforced especially dunng the last 
months of the war by an intense output of printed propaganda 
Throughout the first world war the dose interdependence 

H D Ias well jn the Fo eword to C G Bnifltr AiJ d Pfopeg d and 
th C ll p t ef th Germ £mpi 'Du bool^ the m st compreli nsiv a ait 
tie count of Its ub] ct 

la igij two Bno h ainn a captor d by ihe Gennans we sent ac d to t a 
y rs ha d I bout f dropp ng u h le ft ts m eontr veation of the I ws of wa 
Th sent nces w le mitt d on British thre t of pnsal Th pr ebee was 
xpIiQtly act onetl m Th Hagu rules of 192J f r th conduct of a rial w rfa e 
(Brunt* Dp J pp 143 4) 

TA fl n tht A (Bntjsh CMScul History of the ) by H A Jones 
VI Append i VI p 26 
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between the three forms of power was constantly demonstrated 
The success of propaganda on. both sides, both at home and 
m neutral and enemy countries rcHC and fell with the varying 
fortunes of the military and economic struggle When at 
length the Allied blockade and Allied victories m the field 
cnppled German resources Allied propaganda became enorm 
ously effective and pla>ed a considerable part in the final 
collapse The victory of 1918 was achieved by a skilful com 
bination of military power economic power and power o\er 
opinion 

Nottvithstanding the general recognition of the importance 
of propaganda in the later stages of the war it was still regarded 
by almost e\er>one as a weapon specifically appropnate to a 
period of hostilities In the same way as I send shells into 
the enemy trenches or as I discharge poison gas at him 
wrote the German general who was primarily responsible for 
despatching Lenm and his party in the sealed train to Russia 
I as an enemy, have the right to use propaganda against 
him * The abolition of numstnes and departments of propa 
ganda at the end of the war was an automatic measure of 
demobilisation Yet within twenty years of the armistice in 
what was still formally a time of peace, many governments 
were conducting propaganda \Yith an intensity unsurpassed in 
the war period, and new official or semi-official agencies for 
the influencing of opinion at home and abroad werespnnging 
up in every countr> This new development was rendered 
possible and inevitable by the popularisation of international 
politics and by the growing efficiency of propaganda methods 
Since both these processes are likely to continue its permanence 
seems assured 

The initiative in mtroduang propaganda as a regular 
^ instrument of mtemational relations must be credited to the 
Soviet Government The causes of this were partly accidental 
The Bolsheviks when they seized power in Russia found 
themselves desperately weak in the ordinary military and 
economic weapons of mtemational conflict The principal 
clement of strength in their position was their influence over 
Opinion m other countries and it was therefore natural and 
necessary that the> should exploit this weapon to the utmost 
n early dajs they senously believed m their ability to dissolve 

Hoffinann n or Jhanet traasi] u p 136 
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the German armies by the distribution of propaganda leaflets 
and by fratemisauon between the lines Later they counted 
on propaganda in Allied countries to paralyse Allied interven 
tion against them in the ci\il ivar Had not propaganda been 
supplemented by the creation of an effective Red Army it 
might by itself have proved ineffective But the importance of 
the role it played is sufflcienily indicated by the fear of Bolshevik 
propaganda felt for man> years afterwards and not yet extinct 
in many European and Asiatic countries Soviet Russia was 
the first modem state to establish in the form of the Com 
munist International a large scale permanent international pro 
paganda organisation 

There was however a profounder cause why control over 
opinion should have taken a foremost place m the policy of 
Soviet Russia Since the end of the Middle Ages no political 
organisation had claimed to be the repository of universal truth 
or the missionary of a uruvei^al gospel Soviet Russia was 
the first national unit to preach, an international doctrine and 
to maintain an effective world propaganda organisation So 
revolutionary did this innovation appear that the Communist 
Internationa! purported at the outset to be wholly unconnected 
with the power of the Soviet Government But this separation 
which may have been effective m details of administration 
never extended to major issues of policy and after the Soviet 
state had been consolidated under Stahn the separation became 
no more than a polite fiction This development had far more 
than a local significance and gives us the clue to the whole 
problem of the place of what are now known as ideologies 
in international politics For if it be true that power over 
opinion cannot be dissociated from other forms of power th^ 
it appears to follow that if power cannot be internationalised 
there can be no such thing in politics as international opinion 
and international propaganda is as much a contradiction in 
terms as an international army This view paradoxical as it 
may appear can be supported by extremely cogent arguments 
and both it and its implications require careful examination 


National or 2ntemaU<mal Propaganda ? 

Most political ideas which have strongly influenced mankind 
have been based on professedly umversal principles and have 
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therefore had, at any rate in theory, an international character 
The ideas of the French Revolution free trade communism 
in Its original form of 1848 or m its reincarnation of 1917. 
Zionism the idea of the League of Nations are all at first Sight 
(as they \\ere in intention) examples of international opinion 
divorced from power and fostered by international propaganda 
But reflexion will set limits on this first impression How far 
■ft ere any of these ideas politically effective until they took on 
a national colour and were supported by national power? 
The answer is not easj Albert Sorel has a well known 
passage on the course taken by the enthusiasm of the French 
revolutionaries 

They confuse the propagation of the new doctrines 
with the extension of French power the emancipation of 
mankind with the greatness of the Republic the rule of 
reason with that of France the liberation of peoples with 
the conquest of states, the European revolution with the 
domination of the French Revolution over Europe * 

The mihtarj power of Napoleon was notoriously the most 
potent factor in the propagation throughout Europe of the ideas 
of 1789 The political influence of the idea of free trade dated 
from Its adoption by Great Britain as the basis of British policy 
Therevolutionanes of 1848 failed everywhere to achieve political 
power and the ideas of 1848 remained barren Neither the 
First nor the Second International attained any real authority 
As 1914 shewed there were national labour movements but 
there was no international labour movement The Third or 
Communist International enjoyed bttle influence until the power 
of the Russian state was placed behind it , and Stalin has 
garbled and disseminated the ideas of 1917 in much the same 
way as Napoleon garbled and disseminated the ideas of 1789 
Trotskyism unsupported by the power of any state remains 
without influence Zionism politically impotent so long as it 
relied solely m international propaganda, is effective in so far 
as It can count on the politicd backing of Great Powers 
Propaganda is ineffective as a political force until it acquires 
a national home and becomes linked with military and economic 
power 

The fate of the League of Nations and of propaganda on its 
A Sorel L Eur<fps <t la lUwhUiim FranfOist pp 541 2 
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behalf IS perhaps th** best modeni illustration of this tendency 
As has $b*wn n3*n like Woodrow W ilson and Lord Cecil 
conceited the League of Nations as an earpression of the 
orgamsj*d opinion of nunkind controlling the rrulitary and 
economic power of g<r emments IntematHml public opinion 
was th' suprene instrtmeni of porer ( fa) far the strongest 
weapon we base ) and this opinion was to be created by 
international propaganda which took no heed of frontiers ^ 
Throughout the mn'^cen twenties this fallac) of the power of 
international opinion was faemg gradual!) exposed That it 
sum^ cd at all was due to the persistent use bj League enlbusi 
asts of slogans Lkc peace and disarmament which were capable 
of a unnersaJ appeal precisely because they meant different, 
and indeed contradictor) things to different people Every 
country wanted to achieve the awns of its polic) without war 
and therefore stood for peace Ever) countr) wanted dis- 
armim^t of other countnes or disarmament m those weapons 
which It did not regard as vital to itself After the collapse 
of the Disarmament Conference it became apparent to all that 
th* League of Nations could b^ effective on!) m so far as it 
was an instrument of the national policy of its most powerful 
in*inb^ Opinion in favour of the League ceased altogctbo’ 
to b* international and was confined to those countnes where 
the Lcagu- was felt to b* serving ends of national poUc} In 
Great Bntain the League of Nations became for the first time 
popular with what might be called thi' nationalist wing of the 
Consmative Party 

The fallacy of bebef m the eScacy of an international public 
opinion divorced from national power may be further illustrated 
by developments els^b*re The g^oup of movements con 
vementl) classified vinder the rubric of Fascism was based on 
certain professedly universal principles such as the rejection of 
democracy and class-warfare the insistence on leadership and 
so forth In Its carl) dap Fascism was authonlatitely 
desaibed as not an article for export and was for many 
5 ears so treated by th** countnes which adhered to it At a later 
date this lurataijort was czpliatly disclaimed ’ and Fascism 
became the them** of a vigorous international propaganda m 
many parts of the world It would however ^ a supificial 

Sttpp 31 
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diagnosis to pretend that while the League of Nations and the 
Communist International began as instruments of international 
opinion and ended as instruments of national polic} Fascism 
began as an instrument of national policy and ended as an 
instrument of international opinion In both cases the inter- 
national phase was an illusion (which does not mean that many 
people may not sincerely believe in it) International pro 
paganda for Fascism was an instrument of the national policy 
of certain states and grew with the growth of the military and 
economic power of those states But the reductio ad absurdttm 
of international ideological propaganda as a cloak for national 
policy came with the adoption of negatise slogans designed to 
unite in a political alliance those who shared no positive ideology 
in common Thus the Anti Comintern Pact did not prevent 
Germany from coming to an agreement with the principal 
Communist Power when the needs of national policy seemed 
to require it and the anti Fascism of the democratic 
nations did not deter them from seeking the alliance of countnes 
whose forms of government were indistinguishable from 
Fascism These slogans had no meaning or substance apart 
from the national policies of the countnes by which they were 
used Power over opinion cannot be dissociated from military 
and economic power 

InUrnaitonal Agreements regarding Propaganda 

Propaganda is now so well recognised as a national political 
weapon that stipulations regarding its use are fairly common 
in international agreements Such stipulations were, appro 
pnately enough first introduced into agreements made with 
the Soviet Government for the purpose of limiting the activities 
of the Communist International But this could still he thought 
of as an exceptional case Outside Soviet Russia the first 
recorded agreement to abstain from hostile propaganda seems 
to have been one concluded between the German and Polish 
Broadcasting Companies which undertook to assure that the 
matter broadcast does not m any way offend the national 
sentiment of listeners who are nationals of the other contracting 
party t Propaganda was first raised to the dignitj of a 
universal issue when the Polish Government made proposals 
* Ltagvtcf Nations C602 M240 1931 ix p 4 
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to the Disarmament Conference for a convention on moral 
disarmament To limit the propaganda weapon by a general 
convention proved as hopeless a task as to limit the military 
weapon * But bilateral agreements for terminating hostile pro 
paganda were concluded between Germany and Poland in 1934 
and between Germany and Austria in 1936 * and in the 
Anglo Italian Agreement of April 16 1938 the two countries 
placed on record their agreement that any attempt by either 
of them to employ the methods of publicity and propaganda 
at Its disposal m order to injure the interests of the other would 
be inconsistent with the good relations which it is the object 
of the present agreement to establish 

Such agreements create an obvious difficulty for democracies 
which purport not to limit the free expression and publication 
of opinions about international affairs and cannot therefore 
formally undertake to prevent propaganda on their territory 
against any country and this embarrassment is reflected m 
the contorted phraseology of the Anglo-halian Agreement 
The fact is however that m the sphere of opinion as m the 
economic sphere the nineteenth century principles of lauttz 
fatrt no longer hold good even for democracies Just as 
democratic governments have been compelled to control and 
organise economic life in their territories in order to compete 
with totalitarian states so they find themselves at a disadvantage 
in dealing with these states if they arc not in a position to control 
and organise opinion Recognition of this fact grew rapidly 
even in Great Britain In questions affecting international 
relations a discreet influence amounting in times of crisis to 
direct though unofficial censorship was exercised even before 
the outbreak of the second world war over broadcasting films 
and press and though the use of this influence was frequently 
cnticised m particular cases it became clear that some such 

An mtenia.tional con end n noder vluch ih p lUeA undeito k to prevent 
the. b oadcactmg from tbeir temton of laatemeiits to t r or ui g tieral 
b sble propsgaoda agunst oihe emfraenng pvu s was ignti at Geom bf 
tnostoflh sumsingmembenofibaLeagt] laS ptember J936(ie rawr 

C 399(1) Mij3(i) 1936 j(u> 

la both case the agr tm nt about p opaganda did oot fgui in an offia lly 
puUuhed test but jls exist dc waa disclo ed m comaium^u^ The coooiuniqiKi 
ofthe AustnanFo eignOffi onlbeGennanAu truaAgre m ttofJuEyli 1936 
DO unced that both ountn s are ta r fr ifi fr ro all nggret v us 9 of the 
wi les films news services adth theatre {Upcumtnti vn f temat tnal Afa rs 
1936 p 324) 
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measures of restraint would be applied in similar arcumstances 
by whatever government happened to be in power ' Simultane 
ously there was a rapid extension of propaganda designed to 
familiarise foreign opinion with the British point of view 
Since 1935 a body called the British Council has exercised the 
function of making the life and thought of the Bntish peoples 
more widely known abroad In 1938 the British Broad 
casting Corporation began the regular broadcasting of news 
bulletins in various foreign languages In June 1939 the 
Prime Minister announced the creation of a new Foreign 
Publicity Department of the Foreign Office which served as 
a nucleus for the Ministry of Information set up immediately 
on the outbreak of war 

Truth and Morably m Propaganda 

We have hitherto discussed power over opinion in precisely 
the same terms as military and economic power , and the close 
connexion between these different forms of power is so vital 
and has been so much neglected in theoretical discussion that 
this seems the most fruitful approach to the problem at the 
present time Some people might indeed argue that this is 
the onl> correct approach For in the first place opinion is 
conditioned by status and interest , and secondly, as we have 
seen in a previous chapter a ruling class or nation or dominant 
group of nations not only evolves opinions favourable to the 
maintenance of its privileged position but can, in virtue of its 
military and economic supenonty, easily impose these opinions 
on others The victory of the democratic countries in igi8 
created an almost universal opinion that democracy was the 
best form of government In the nineteen thirties opinion 
m many parts of the world on the ments of Fascism as a form 
of government may be said without much exaggeration to 
have varied pan passu with the military and economic power 
of Germany and Italy in relation to the other Great Powers 

' AKTulmjdibstsotttliepteB iiusattd bj lit Libeial OpposiUon IDotphce 
m the House of Commons on December 7 1933 While Liberal speabers argued 
fct iht treedmn of the ptas on familiar nineteenth cenlarr lines the spokesman 
of lie Labour Opposition declared thal the freedom of the piBs nas almj? 
11105017 and scanted to male cktj nesrspapei in the coimtrr responsible for 
weiy Item of ntics it pnats and ansiccrable to this House or some pubhc authonti 
col 1293) 
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These propositions could be supported by innumerable ex 
amples If they were absolutely true then power over opinion 
would in fact be indistin^ishable in character from jnihtar) 
and economic power and there would be nothing which given 
sufficient power and technical skill men could not be made 
to believe That this is the case has indeed sometimes been 
suggested By clever persistent propaganda said Hitler 
even heaven can be represenlcd to a people as hell and the 
most wretched life as paradise ' and American advertising 
specialists are alleged to hold that onl> cost limits the 
delivery of public opinion m any direction on an> topic * 
But these are the pardonable exaggerations of expert practi 
tioners As we shall see even Hitler did not really believe in the 
unlimited power of propaganda to manufacture opinion Here 
as elsewhere the extreme realist position becomes untenable 
When we set power over opinion side by side with militaiy 
and economic power we have none the less to remember that 
we are dealing no longer with purel> matenal factors but with 
the thoughts and feelings of human beings 

Absolute power over opinion is limited in two ways In 
the first place it is limited by the necessity of some measure 
of conformity with fact Then? are objective facts which are 
not totally irrelevant to the formation of opinion Good adver 
Using may persuade the public that a face cream made of 
inferior matenals is the best But the most expert advertiser 
could not sell a face cream made of vitriol Hitler condemned 
the futility of German propaganda in the first world war which 
depicted the enemy as ndiculous and contemptible The pro- 
paganda w as unsuccessful simply because it was as the German 
soldier in the trenches discovered untrue This danger that 
truth will out espeaally in an age of competitive pro- 
paganda IS a senous limitation on power over opinion Edu 
cation which is one of the strongest instruments of this power 
tends at the same time to promote a spmt of independent 
enquiry which, is also one of the strongest antidotes against it 
In so far as it strains and interprets facts for a specific purpose 
propaganda always contains within itself this potentially self 
defeating element 

Secondly power over opinion is limited — and perhaps even 

H tJ r l/rfTJf p 35a 
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more effectively — by tKe inherent utopianism of human nature 
Propaganda harnessed to military and economic power, al’cvays 
tends to reach a point ^here it defeats its own end by inciting 
the mmd to re\olt against that power It is a basic fact about 
human nature that human beings do m the long run reject 
the doctnne that might makes right Oppression sometimes 
has the effect of strengthening the will and sharpening the 
intelligence of its victims so that it is not universally or 
absolutely true that a pmileged group can control opinion 
at the expense of the unprivileged As Hitler himself wrote 
e\ery persecution which lacks a spiritual basis has to 
reckon with a feeling of opposition to the attempt to crush 
an idea by brute force ^ And this vital fact gi%es us another 
clue to the truth that politics cannot be defined solely in tenns 
of power power over opinion which is a necessary part of 
all power can never be absolute International politics are 
always power politics for it is impossible to eliminate power 
from them But that is only part of the story The fact that 
national propaganda everywhere so eagerly cloaks itself m 
ideologies of a professedly international character proves the 
existence of an international stock of common ideas however 
limited and however weakly hdd to which appeal can be made 
and of a belief that these common ideas stand somehow m 
the scale of values above national interests This stock of 
common ideas is what we mean by international morality 

' flilkr VetnKaittpf p 187 
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MORALITY IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

The place of morality m intcmational politics is the most 
obscure and difiicult problem in the ^rholc range of mtemationaj 
studies Tv^o reasons for its obscunty one gttieral and one 
particular maj be suggested 

In the first place most discussions about morality arc 
obscured b> the fact that the term is commonly used to con 
note at least three difierent things 

(tj The moral code of philosopher which is the hind 
of moralitj most rarely practised but most frequently 
discussed 

(u) The moral code of the ordmar> man which is sometimes 
practised but rarel) discussed (for the ordmar) man seldom 
calamines the moral assumptions \shicfi underlie his actions 
and his judgments and if be does is peculiarly liable to 
self-deception) 

(ui) The mor^ behanour of the ordinary man which will 
stand in fairl) close relation to (ii) but m hardly an) 
relation at all to ^ 

It may be observed that rclatjonship between ^ and Qii) is 
mutual Not only is the behaviour of the ordinary man influ 
enced b) his moral code but his moral code is mfiuenced b) 
the way m which ordinary men including himself behave 
This IS particulafl> true of the ordinary man s view of political 
morahtj which tends more than personal moraht) to be a 
codification of existing practice and in which the expectation 
of reciproaty alwa)-? plays an important part 

The monopolj of intematiDDal studies between the two wars 
by the utopian school resulted in a concentration of interest 
on discussions of the question what international morality 
ought ideally to be There was little discussion of the moral 
behaviour of Slates except to pass hast} and swe<^ing con 
demnation on it m the light of this ideal morahty There was 
no discussion at all of the assumptions of the ordinary man 
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about international morality This was particularly unfortun 
ate at a period in which the popularisation of politics for the 
first time made the assumpUons of the ordinary man a matter 
of primary importance and the ever widening rift bettv een the 
international utopia and mtemational reality might have been 
described in terms of this divergence between the theory of 
the philosopher and practice based on the unexpressed and 
often unconscious assumptions of the ordinary man Moreover 
utopia met its usual fate in becoming unknown to itself the 
tool of vested interests International moralitj as expounded 
by most contemporary Anglo Saxon writers became little more 
than a convenient weapon for belabouring those who assailed 
the status quo Here as elsewhere the student of international 
politics cannot wholly divest himself of utopianism But he 
will be well adv ised to keep his feet on the ground and rigorously 
maintain contact between his ambitions for the future and the 
realities of the present Nor should this be too difficult The 
anthropologist who investigates the moral codes and behaviour 
of a cannibal tribe probably starts from the presupposition that 
cannibalism is undesirable, and is conscious of the desire that 
It should be abolished But he may well be sceptical of the 
value of denunciations of cannibalism and will in any case 
not mistake such denunciations for a scientific study of the 
subject The same clarity of thought has not always distin 
guished students of international morality who have generally 
preferred the role of the missionary to that of the scientist 
The second obscunty is peculiar to the international field 
Strange as it may appear writers on international morality 
are not agreed among themselves — and are not always dear 
in their own minds — whether the morality which they wish 
to discuss IS the morality of states or the morality of individuals 
This point IS so vital to the whole discussion that it must he 
cleared up on the threshold of our enquiry 


Tht Nature of htematiortal Morality 

The period of absolute personal rule in which the modern 
state first began to take shape was not much troubled by dis 
tinrtion between personal and state morality The personal 
responsibility of the prince for acts of state could be assumed 
without any undue steaming of the facts Charles I may have 
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been a good father and a bad king But in both capacities 
his acts could be treated as those of an individual* WTicn 
however the growing cornphcation of the state machine and 
the development of constitationaJ government made the per 
sonal responsibility of the monarch a transparent travesty the 
personality (which seemed a necessary condition of moral 
responsibility) was transferred from the monarch to the state 
Leviathan as Hobbes said is an Artificial Man This 
was an important step forward It was the personification of 
the state which made possible the creation of international law 
on the basis of natural law Stales could be assumed to have 
duties to one another only m virtue of the fiction which treated 
them as if they were persons But the personification of the 
state was a convenient way of conferring on it not merely 
duties but rights and with the growth of state power in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries state rights became more 
conspicuous than state duties Thus the personification of the 
state which began as a liberal and progressive device came 
to be associated w ith the assertion of unlimited rights of the 
state over the individual and is now commonly denounced as 
reactionary and authoritarian Modem utopian thinkers reject 
It with fervour * and are consequently led to deny that morality 
can be attributed to the state International morality must 
on this view be the morality of individuals 

The controversy about the aitnbution of personality to the 
state IS not only misleading but meaningless To deny person 
ality to the state is just as absurd as to assert it The personality 
of the state w not a fact whose truth or falsehood is a matter 
for argument It is what international lawyers have called 
the postulated nature of the state * It is a necessary fiction 
or hypothesis — an indispensable tool dev ised by the human 

The All d Go mments a ih V s lies T eaty attempt d lo imte tiui 
li tone assumption by holding th ea Kuse person lly r pons ble fo act nf 
I te byt the tr mpt was almost «nH'ers«Uy coudemaed as soon a pass ons 
b g n to 0 1 Mod m d ctat rship howe er h Iped to bnng this conception 
b ck to fashion Thu P fe o Toynb e c 11 d th nvas on of Abyss nia Signor 
M s Inis del berate p r$ ualfin (5 m > fJ l mut lA§a s 1^05 P J) 
though h would p oh bly ha e f It t mcongru us fo desmbe the Ho e Lav 1 
Flan as th personal sin oTS t S Ho e or La 1 

Dugut f r xamp! calls t v lu les andm amngl s antbropom rphism 
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mind for dealing with the structure of a developed society’ 
It IS theoretically possible to imagine a primitive political order 
in which individuals are individuals and nothing more, just 
as it IS possible to imagine an economic order in which all 
producers and traders are individuals But just as economic 
development necessitated resort to the fiction of corporate 
responsibility in such forms as that of the joint stock company 
so political development necessitated the fiction of the corporate 
responsibility of the state Nor are the rights and obligations 
of these fictitious entities regarded as purely legal A bank is 
praised for generosity to its employees an armaments firm is 
attacked for unpatriotic conduct, and railways ha\ e obligations 
to the public and demand a square deal — all issues imply 
mg the relevance not merely of legal but of moral standards 
The fiction of the group person having moral rights and obliga 
tions and consequently capable of moral behaviour is an 
indispensable instrument of modem society ^ and the most 
indispensable of these fictitious group persons is the state In 
particular it does not seem possible to discuss international 
politics m other terms Kelations between Englishmen and 
Italians ** is not a synonym for relations between Great 
Britain and Italy It is a curious and significant paradox 
that those utopian writers on international affairs who most 
vigorously denounce the personification of the state as absurd 
and sinister none the less persistently allocate moral praise 
and blame (generally the latter) to those imaginary entities, 
“ Great Britain ‘ , ‘ France and * Italy whose existence 
they deny 

Continuity is another element in society which makes the 
fiction of the group person indispensable The keenest objectors 
to the personification of the state will have no qualms about 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of TM Times or the 38th 
victory of ‘ Cambridge ' m the boat race and will confidently 
expect “the London County Council to repay fifty years 
hence, money which it borrows and spends to day Per 
sonificatjon is the category of thought which expresses the 
continuity of institutions and of all institutions the state is 

* This. do«s not of course raenn that the state is s Titcessary form of political 
organjsahon but only that so long ss the state (/ the accepted form its persom 
ntaiion Is a necessary fiction The same would apply to any other form (e g the 
cWq The persoiafitauoii of the proletanat has grone far in Soviet Russia (e g 
1 e ficiion that it owns (he means of production) 
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the one whose continuil) it is most essential to express The 
question whether the Belgian GuM’antee Treaty of 1839 imposed 
an obligation on Great Britain to assist Belgium in 1914 raised 
both legal and moral issues But it cannot be intelligently 
discussed except by assuming that the obligation rested neither 
personally on Palmerston who signed the treaty of 1839 nor 
personally on Asquith and Grey who had to decide the issue in 
1914 neither on all individual Englishmen alive m 1839 nor 
on all indindual Englishmen alive in 1914 but on that fictitious 
group-person Great Britain which was regarded as capable 
of moral or immoral behaviour in honouring or dishonouring 
an obligation * In short international morality is the morality 
of states The hypothesis ofstate personality and state responsi 
bdity 15 neither true nor false because it docs not purport to 
be a fact but a category of thought necessary to clear thinking 
about international relations It is true that another moral 
issue was also raised in 1914 — the obligation of individual 
Englishmen But this was an obligation to Great Britain 
arising out of the obligation of Great Britain to Belgium 
The two obligations were distinct and confused thinking 
IS the inentable penalty of failure to distinguish between 
them ^ 

Curiously enough this dtstincbon seems to present more 
difficulty lo the philosopher than to the ordinary man who 
readily distinguishes between the obbgation of the individual 
to the state and the obligation of the state to another state 
In 1935 the Opposition in the House of Commons denounced 
the Hoare Laval Plan as a terrible enme But it did not 
denounce Sir S Hoare as a cnmuial or regard him as such 
It found him guilty only of an error of judgment In 1938 
some Englishmen felt ashamed of the Munich AgTeem«it 
They were not ashamed of themselves for they would 
hav e done anything in their power to prev ent it They were 

A stiikiag exiapte i>f eoefusM! ^uabog oa t3i» subject occurred at m rtctnt 
I tier to 75 7“af Comnieating eo tbe »3eEed Bntosb obbgaQca to France 
m I9J4t a distingmsied p oftsso of bistoij wrote thal ** G *^7 hire rtfarded 
!jb petwnaJ touoar as inrolrcd jd sopptnt of Fnncc bnl h ttrtarnly id Bot 
ttmt that of ih Cabmet war f75r T mti Febrearr iS 1939 ) The pronuse 
»f any to sopport France must haro been grren by Crty not on his iwm behalf 
but on teiiaif of Gnat Bnua, Uelna he behmd that th whde Cabinet wM 
and r th same oUigatien u tumiclf t »e that Gnat BnlatA prcmaist iru 
bnooQred he could not pioiwity hate giroi it at alL 
*50 
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not ashamed of Mr Chamberlain for most of them 
admitted that he had acted honestI> though mistakenly and 
one does not feel ashamed of anyone who commits an honest 
mistake They were ashamed of ' Great Britain whose 
reputation had m their view been lowered by a cowardly and 
unworthy act In both these cases the same act which (m 
the view of the cnlics) represent«i an mtellectual failure on 
the part of the mdnidual represented a moral failure on the 
part of Great Britain The mot became current that the 
British loan of £ lo ooo ooo to Czecho Slovakia was conscience 
money The essence of conscience money is that it is 
paid by a moral delinquent and the moral delinquent who 
paid the jCiooooooo was not Mr Chamberlain and not 
those individual Englishmen who had applauded the Munich 
agreement but Great Bntain The obligation of the state 
cannot be identified with the obligation of any individual or 
individuals and it is the obligations of states which are the 
subject of international morality 

Two objections are commonly raised to this view 
The first IS that the personification of the state encourages the 
exaltation of the state at the expense of the individual This 
objection though it accounts for the disfavour into which the 
personification of the state has fallen among liberal thinkers 
IS trivial The personification of the state is a tool and to 
decry it on the ground of the use to which :t is sometimes put 
IS no more intelligent than to abuse a tool for killing a man 
The tool can equally w ell be put to liberal uses through emphasis 
on the duty of the stale both to the individual and to other 
states Nor can democracy altogether dispense with personi 
fication as a means to emphasise the duty of the individual 
The most sophisticated of us would probably shrink from paying 
taxes to a group of individual fellow citizens though we pay 
them with comparative alacrity to a personified state The 
same applies with greater force to graver sacrifices “You 
would nevtt- have got young men to sacrifice themselves for 
so unlucky a country as Ireland , said Parnell only that they 
pictured her as a woman ’ Who dies if England hve? 

IS not adequately paraphrased by Who dies if other English 
men live ? Moreover if is difficult to see how orderly inter 
national relations can be conducted at all unless Englishmen 
* QaotiduxDePuKra^aitdlfar ed G E C Catlin p 12S 
IS* 
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Frenchmen and Germans believe (however absurd the belief 
may be) that Great Britam France and Germany 
have moral duties to one another and a reputation to be 
enhanced by performing those duties The spmt of inter 
national relations seems more liielj to be improved by stonu 
Jating this belief than by decrying it In any case it is clear 
that human society ■ftili have to undergo a material change 
before it discovers some other equally convenient Action to 
replace the personification of the political unit 

The second objection is more serious If international 
morality is the morality of fictitious entities is it not itself 
fictitious and unreal ? We can al once accept the view that 
moral behaviour can only proceed from individuals To deny 
that relations between Great Britain and Italy means the 
same as relations between Englishmen and Italians is not 
to deny that relations betwewi Great Bntam and Italy 
depend on the actions of individual Englishmen and Italians 
The moral behaviour of the stale is a hypothesis but wc need 
not regard as unreal a hypothesis which is accepted m 
certain contexts as a guide to mdividua! behaviour and does 
in fact influence that behaviour So long as statesmen and 
others who influence the conduct of international affairs agree 
in thinking that the state has duties and allow this view to 
guide their action the hypothesis remains effective The acte 
with which international morality is concerned are petfonned 
by individuals not on their own behalf but on behalf of those 
fictitious group persons Great Britain and Italy and 
the morality m question is the morality attributed to those 
persons Any useful examination of international morality 
must start from recognition of this fact 


Theones of Jtitemaitonal Morality 

Before we consider the moral assumptions which underlie 
current thinking about Internationa] affairs we must take some 
account of current theonea of mtcmational morality For 
though It IS the assumptions of the ordinary man not the 
assumptions of the philosopher which determine the accepted 
moral code and govern moral behaviour the theories of philo 
sophers also exercise an influence on the thought (and less 
frequently on the action) of the ordinary man and cannot 
tSa 
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be left altogether out of the pi«ure Theones of international 
morality tend to fall into two categories Realists — and, as 
we hate seen, some who are not realists — hold that relations 
between states are goterned solely by power and that morality 
pla>s no part in them The opposite theory propounded b> 
most utopian writers is that the same code of morality is 
applicable to individuals and to states 

The realist view that no ethical standards are applicable to 
relations between states can be traced from Machiavelli through 
Spinota and Hobbes to Hegel in whom it found its most 
finished and thorough going expression For Hegel states are 
complete and morally self sufficient entities and relations 
between them express only the concordance or conflict of 
independent wills not united by any mutual obligation The 
com erse view that the same standard is applicable to individuals 
and to states was implicit in the ongmal conception of the 
personification of the state and has found frequent expression 
not only in the vvntings of philosophers but in the utterances 
of statesmen of utopian inchnations The moral law was 
not written for men alone in their individual character said 
Bright in a speech on foreign policy in 185S it was 

written as well for nations ‘ We are at the beginning of 
an age said Woodrow Wilson in his address to Congress on 
the declaration of war la 1917 ‘ in which it will be insisted 
that the sasne standards of conduct and of responathtlrty for 
wrong shall be observed among nations and their governments 
that are observed among the individual atiiens of civilised 
states a And when in July 1918 the faithful House tried his 
hand at the first draft of a League of Nations Article i ran 
as follows 

The same standards of honour and ethics shall prevail 
internationally and in affairs of nations as in other matters 
The agreement or promise of a power shall be inviolate J 

No corresponding pronouncement was included in the Covenant 
But Dr Eenes at one of the early Assemblies remarked that 
the League was ipsc facto an attempt to introduce into 
international relationships the principles and methods emplojed 

’ JohnBnght Sp tekcs m Qtuihims of Publ c Pohfy p 4.79 

* Puilif PaperT t)f If if ilsffK WarmiPtatt 1 p 11 

* Intimate Papers cf Cclmi ffcus! ed C Seymour it p s8 
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in the mutual relations of private individuals * In his 
famous Chicago speech of October 5 1937 President Roosevelt 
declared that national morality is as vital as private moral 
ity * But he did not speafically identify them 

Neither the realist view that no moral obligations are bind 
ing on states nor the utopian view that states arc subject to 
the same moral obligations as individuals corresponds to the I 
assumptions of the ordinary man about international morality 
Our task is now to examine these assumptions 


Ordinary Assumptianx about InUrnationat Morality 

It IS noteworthy that the attempt to deny the relevance of 
ethical standards to international relations has been made 
almost exclusively by the philosopher not by the statesman or 
the man m the street Some recc^ition of an obligation to 
our fellow men as such seems implicit in our conception of 
civilisation and the idea of certain obligations automatically 
incumbent on civilised men has giv cn birth to the idea of similar 
(though not necessarily identical) obligations incumbent on 
civilised nations A stale which does not conform to certam 
standards of behaviour towards its own citjzeris and more 
particularly towards foreigners will be branded as uncivil 
ised Even Hitler in one of his speeches declined to conclude 
a pact wuh Lithuania because we cannot enter into political 
treaties with a state which disregards the most primitive laws 
of human soaety i and he frequently alleged the immorahty 
of Bolshevism as a reason for excluding Soviet Russia from 
the family of nations AU agree that there is an intCTnational 
moral code binding on states One of the most important and 
most clearly recognised items m this code is the obligation 
not to inflict umttcessary death or suffering on other human 
beings i e death or suffenng not necessary for the attainment 
of some higher purpose which is held nghtly or wrongly to 
justify a derogation from the general obligation This is the 
foondatJon of most cd the njts of war tho earliest and most 
developed chapter of international law and these rules w«u 
generally observed m so far as they did rot impede the effective 

Jjgfw J Naim FauftiAti mily t p 144. 

Internal natCstuil ivn No 334 p 713 
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conduct of military operations ' A similar humanitarian motive 
inspired international conventions for the protection of the 
backward races or of national minorities and for the relief 
of refugees 

The obligations so far mentioned have been obligations of 
the state to individuals But the obligation of state to state 
IS also dearly recognised The number of synonyms current 
in international practice for •fthat used to be called the comity 
of nations ^ shews the persistence of the belief that states are 
members of a comity and have obligations as such A new- 
state on becoming m virtue of recognition by other Powers 
a member of the international community is assumed to regard 
itself as automatically bound without any express stipulation 
by the accepted rules of international law and canons of inter 
national morality As ne have seen the concept of inter 
nationalism was so freely used between the two wars for the 
purpose of justifying the ascendancy of the satisfied Powers 
that It fell into some disrepute with the dissatisfied Powers 
But this natural reaction was not a denial of the existence of 
an international community so much as a protest against 
exclusion from the privileges of membership The result of 
the Versailles Treaty -wrote Dr Goebbels was to expel 
Germany from the comity of powerful political countries and 
the function of National Socialism was to ' unite the people 
and once more lead it back to its rightful place in the comity 
of nations i During Hitlers visit to Rome m May 193S 
Mussolini declared that the common aim of Italy and Germany 
was to seek between them and with others a regime of inter 
national conutj which may restore equally for all more effective 
guarantees of justice security and peace t Constant appeals 

* The niles of war have since 1914. beea exposed la aa exactiag test The distmc 
bcm between combatant and non cembatantgrows less and less A deliberate attack 
on so Called non combatants may in fact pcomote importaat military objectives 
and the conception of unneiesfary suffering which the belLferent is not entitled 
to inflict because it is not essential to his military purpose becomes more and 
more restricted and difficult to sustain In short modem condiOons of warfare 
are doing much to break down in one important point a previously existing and 
effectne sense of umversal obligabcm 

* Half a dozen synonyms used quite ladiscnrtnnately are quoted from recent 
dooiments by Dr G Scbwarzeabeiger {Amencon Journal of International Laxo 

P S 9 ) There is no reason to suspect sarcasm m the reference in a Japanese 
Impenal Rtscnpt of 1933 to ihe fratcimiy of nations 

* Volhsektr Beohacktrr Apnl i 1939 

* The Tvmts May 9 1938 
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The discrepancy is less surprising than it appears at first sight 
Casuists hate long been familiar with the problem of incom 
patibilities between personal, professional and commercial 
morality International morality is another category with 
standards which arc in part peculiar to itself Some of the 
problems of state morality are common to the whole field of 
the morality of group persons Others are peculiar to the 
state in virtue of its position as the supreme holder of political 
power The analogy between the state and other group persons 
13 therefore useful but not deosne 


Differencts beiv-ten Individual and Stale Morality 

We may now turn to the principal reasons why states are 
not ordinarily expected to observe the same standards of moral 
ity as individuals 

(i) There is the initial difficulty of ascribing to the state 
or to any other group person love hate jealousy and other 
intimate emotions which play a large part in individual morality 
It seems plainly incongruous to say as an eighteenth century 
writer said that a nation must love other nations as itself ' 
For this reason it is sometimes argued that the morality of 
the state must be confined to that formal kind of morality 
which can be codified in a set of rules and approximates to 
law and that it cannot include such essentially personal qualities 
as altruism generosity and compassion whose obligations can 
never be precisely and ngidly defined The state like a public 
corporation can — it is commonly said — be just but not 
g ener ous This does not seem to be entirely "true VVe'have 
already noted that group persons are commonly assumed to 
have moral as well as legal rights and obligations When a 
bank or a public company subscribes to a Lord Mayor s Fund 
for assistance to victims of some great disaster the act of 
generosity must be attributed not to the directors whose 
pockets are not affected and not to the shareholders who are 
neither consulted nor informed but to the bank or company 
Itself When the Treasury makes a compassionate grant 
in some case of hardship, the act of compassion is performed 
not by the official who takes the decision and not by the 

Qmtian Wolff quoted in II Kraus Slaaiseliax p 1S7 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer m his individual capacity but 
by the state Some people expected the Uoited Slates to 
remit the debts o%mg to them from European states after the 
first world war and criticised their refusal to do so on moral 
grounds In other words paradoxical as it may appear we do 
in certain circumstances expect states and other group persons 
not merely to comply with their formal obligations but to behave 
generously and compassionately And it is precisely this expec 
tation which produces moral behaviour on behalf of a fictitious 
entity like a bank or a stale Banks subscribe to chantable 
funds and states make compassionate grants because public 
opinion expects it of them The moral impulse may be traced 
back to individuals But the moral act is the act of the group 
person 

Nevertheless while most people accept the hypothesis that 
group persons have m certain conditions a moral duty to act 
altruistically as well as )ust!> the duty of the group person 
appears by common consent to be more limited by self interest 
than the duty of the individual In theory the individual who 
sacnficM hjs interests or even bis life for the good of others 
13 morally praiseworthy though thi 3 duty might be limited by 
duty to family or dependents The group person w not com 
monly expected to indulge in altruism at the cost of any serious 
sacrifice of its interests A bank or public company which 
failed to pay dividends owing to generous contributions to 
chanties would probably be thought worthy of censure rather 
than praise In his presidential campaign of 1932 Franklin 
Roosevelt referred tauntingiy to Mr Hoovers irputatjon for 
humanitarian activities in Europe and invited him to turn 
his eyes from his so called backward and crippled countries 
to the great and stricken markets of Kansas Nebraska Iowa 
Wisconsin and other agncultural states * It is not the ordm 
arily accepted moral duty of a state to lower the standard of 
living of its citi2cns by throwing open its frontiers to an 
unlimited number of foreign refugees though it may be its 
duty to admit as large a number as is compatible with the 
interests of its own people British supporters of the League 
of Nations who urged Great Bntam to render assistance to 
victims of aggression did not maintain that she should do 

Spe ci flt tte Metr politaa Open Hous New York reported id tb A'fw 
IVi Tm f Novemt>er4 1934 
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this even to the detriment of her vital interests they argued 
that she should render the assistance which she could reason 
ably afford ' (just as a bank can reasonably afford to give 
500 guineas to the victims of an earthquake) The accepted 
standard of international morality in regard to the altruistic 
virtues appears to be that a state should indulge in them in 
so far as this is not seriously incompatible with its more import 
ant interests The result is that secure and wealthy groups 
can better afford to behate altruistically than groups which 
are continually preoccupied with the problem of their own 
security and solvency and this arcumstance provides such 
basis as there is for the assumption commonly made by English 
men and Americans that the policies of their countries are 
morally more enlightened than those of other countries 

(a) It is however not merely true that the ordinary man 
does not demand from the group person certain kinds of moral 
behaviour which are demanded from the individual he expects 
from the group person certain kinds of behaviour which he 
would definitely regard as immoral in the individual The 
group IS not only exempt from some of the moral obligations 
of the individual but is definitely associated with pugnacity 
and self assertion which become positive virtues of the group 
person The individual seeks strength through combination 
with others in the group and his devotion to his community 
always means the expression of a transferred egoism as well as 
of altruism * If he is strong he converts the group to the 
pursuit of his own ends If he is weak he finds compensation 
for his own lack of power to assert himself in the vicarious 
self assertion of the group If we cannot w in ourselves we 
want our side to win Loyalty to the group comes to be 
regarded as a cardinal virtue of the individual and may require 
him to condone behaviour by the group person which he would 
condemn m himself It becomes a moral duty to promote the 
welfare and further the interests of the group as a whole 
and this duty tends to eclipse duty to a wider community 
Acts which would be immoral m the individual may become 
virtue when performed on behalf of the group person ’ If 
* The League ol Nahons 'Uuun advocates sanctions only m cases where the 
numbeT and resources of Ihc EOTerrmicnts co npemlmg on the League s behalf 
tnalte rt reasonably certain that the would be aggressor will abandon bis intention 
so that war ml] not brcalr out at all {Headway December 1937 p 232) 

R Hiebuhr SI oral Man and Immoral Saeiety p 40 
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were to do for ourselves what wc are doing for Italy said 
Cavour to DAzegho we should be great rogues ’ The 
same could truthfully have been said by many directors of 
public companies and promoters of good causes There is 
an increasing tendency among modern men wntes Dr 
Niebuhr to imagine themselves ethical because they have 
delegated thwrvices to larger and larger groups ^ Inthesamc 
way we delegate our acumosities It is easier for England 
to hate Germany than for individual Englishmen to hate 
individual Germans It is easier to be anti Semitic than to 
hate individual Je's^ s We condemn such emotions in ourselves 
as mdinduals but indulge them mthout scruple m our capaaty 
as members of a group 

(3) These considerations apply in some measure to all group 
penons though they apply with particular force to the state 
There are howeter other respects in which we do not ordinarily 
demand from the state even the same standard of moral 
behaviour which we demand from other group persons The 
state makes an altogether different kind of emotional appeal 
to tes members from that of any other group person It covers 
a far larger held of human activities and demands from the 
individual a far more intensive loyalty and far graver sacrifices 
The good of the state comes more easily lo be regarded as a 
moral end m itself If we are asked to die for our country 
we must at least be allowed to bebeve that our country s good 
IS the most important thing in the world The state thus comes 
to be regarded as having a nght of self preservation which 
cvemdes moral obligation In the Cambridge PtUory of 
British Foreign Policy published after the war ProfWsor 
Holland Rose condones the discreditable episode of the 
seizure of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen in 1807 on the ground 
of Canning s belief that the very existence of Great Britain 
was at stake ^ Those who take a different view commonly 
argue that Canning was mistaken not that he should have 
acted otherwise if his belief had been correct 

Other differences between the standards of morality com 
monly expected of the state hnd of other group persons anse 
from the fact that the state is the repository of political power 

Quoted n E L ttoodsra A Ti € StaJu tn £ aft nC t n fism p ip? 
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and that there is no authority above the state capable of impos 
ing moral behaviour on it, as a certain minimum of moral 
behaviour is imposed on other group persons by the state 
One corollary of this is that vie are bound to concede to the 
state a right of self help m remedying its just grievances 
Another corollary is the difSculty of securing the observance 
by all of a common standard for while some moral obligations 
are ahiays thought of as absolute there is a strong tendency 
to make the imperativeness of moral obligations dependent on 
a reasonable expectation of the performance of the same duty 
by others Conventions play an important part in all morality 
and the essence of a convention is that it is binding so long 
as other people in fact abide by it Barclays Bank or Imperial 
Chemicals Limited would incur moral censure if they employed 
secret agents to steal confidential documents from the safes 
of rival institutions since such methods ate not habitually 
employed by public companies against one another But no 
stigma attaches to Great Bntam or Germany for acting 
in this manner for such practices are believed to be common 
to all the Great Powers, and a state which did not resort to 
them might find itself at a disadvantage Spinoia argued that 
states could not be blamed for breaking faith, for everyone 
knew that other states would do likewise if it suited their 
interest’ VOne reason why a higher standard of morality is 
not expected of states is because states in fact frequently 
fail to behave morally and because there are no means of 
compelling them to do so 

(4) This brings us to the most fundamental difficulty which 
confronts us in our analysis of the moral obligations currently 
attributed to the state It is commonly accepted that the 
morality of group persons can only be social morality (a state 
or a limited liability company cannot be a saint or a mystic) 
and social morality implies duty to fellow members of a com 
munity whether that community be a family a church a club, 
a nation or humanity itself • No individual can make a 
conscience for himself writes T H Green " he always 
needs a society to make it for him * * In what sense can we 
find a basis for international morality by positing a society of 
states f 

' Spinoia TrxUbts Foltl tut ill 514 
’ T H Green PrategBtrujiii Is Etlnzi p 351 
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Is there an Intemaitonal Community ? 

Those who deny the possibility of an international morality 
naturally contest the existence of an international ccwnmumty 
The English Hegelian Bosanquet who may be taken as a 
tjpical representative of this view argues that the nation 
state IS the widest organisation which has the common expen 
ence necessary to found a common life * and rejects with 
emphasis the assumption that humanity is a real corporate 
being an object of demotion and a guide to moral duty * The 
reply to this would appear to be that a corporate being is never 
real except as a working hjpothesis and that whether a 
given corporate being is an object of devotion and a guide to 
moral duty is a question of fact which must be settled by 
obsenation and not by theory and which may be answered 
differently at different times and places It has already been 
shewn that there is in fact a widespread assumption of the 
existence of a world wide community of which states are the 
units and that the conception of the moral obligations of states 
IS closely bound up with this assumption There is a W'orld 
community for the reason (and for no other) that people talk 
and within certain limits behave as if there were a world 
community There is a world <x3mmunity because as Senor 
de Madanaga puts it we have smuggled that truth into our 
store of spiritual thinking without preliminary discussion * 

On the other hand if would be a dangerous illusion to 
suppose that this hypothetical world community possesses the 
unity and coherence of communities of more limited size up 

the world community falls short of this standard of coherence 
we shall have a clue to the underlying reasons for the short 
comings of international moralitj' It falls short mauily in „ 
two ways (i) the principle of equality between members of 
the community is not applied and is indeed not easily appli 
cable in the world community and (ii) the pnnciple that the 
good of the whole takes precedence over the good of the part 
which IS a postulate of any fully integrated community is not 
generally accepted 

B Boiaoquet TA Ft b ffiAuat TAtOTy tf ik S( i 3*0 
B Bosaoquet San i a d F ttnai an tid ab p 291 
S d M dituifa TAetirrldsJhifn p 3 
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Morality in Inlemalional Politics 
The Principle oj Equality 

(i) The pnncaple of equality within a community is difficult 
to define Equality is never absolute and may perhaps be 
defined as an absence of discrimination for reasons which 
are felt to be irrelevant In Great Britain the reasons for 
which some receive higher incomes or pay more taxes than 
others are (tightly or wrongly) felt to be relevant even by most 
of those in the less favoured categories and the principle of 
equality is not therefore infringed But the pnnciple would 
be infringed and the community broken if people with blue 
eyes were less favourably treated than people with brown or 
people from Surrey than people from Hampshire In many 
countnes minonties are discriminated against on grounds 
which they feel to be irrelevant and these mmonties cease to 
feel and to be regarded as members of the community ■ 

In the mtemauonal community such discnmination is 
endemic It arises m the first place from the attitude of indi 
viduals Gladstone is said on one occasion to have exhorted 
an audience of his fellow countrymen to remember that the 
sanctity of life in the villages of the Afghan mountains among 
the winter snows is no less inviolable in the eyes of the Almighty 
than your own * It may safely be said that the eyes of the 
Almighty are not m this respect those of the great majority 
of Englishmen Most mens sense of common interest and 
obligation is keener in respect of family and fnends than in 
respect of others of their fellow countrymen and keener m 
respect of their fellow countrymen than of other people Family 
and fnends form a face to face group between whom the 
sense of moral obligation is most likely to be strong The 
members of a modern nation are enabled through a more or 
less uniform education a popular national press broadcasting 
and travel facilities and a skilful use of symbols ’ to acquire 
* II Is only m recent tunes that there has begun to be even a presumption that 
all inhabitants of a lemtory are members of the community lake Jews in Nazi 
Germany the coloured inhabitants of the Umon of South Afnca arc to-day not 
tegaidcd as members of the commurnty In the United States most rrhite 
Sorithttneis would hesitate to admit that Ihc negroes are members of the com 
muiaty m the sacw tense && they &ie thexasclTet 

^oted by the Delegate of Haiti in /eoync a/ Aaflanr Fiftemlh Assinhlr 
6th Committee p 43 

» Moral Attitudes alwap deuelap most sensiavtly person to person relaQon 
ships That is one reason why more jnclasiYe loyalties naturally more abstract 
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Morality in International Polities 

recognised as the pnnciple of equality 

This attitude of the individual is reflected m the attitude 
of states to one another and the difficulty is intensified by the 
structure of the international community Even if equality 
between individuals of different countnes were recognised the 
inequalities between states would be none the less flagrant 
The existing inequalities among a handful of known states 
subject to no external control are infinitely more glaring more 
permanent and more difficult to forget than inequalities between 
the anonymous mass of citiiens subject at any rate in name 
to the same lav, The importance attached to the idea of 
equality in international politics is shewn bj the number and 
insistence of the demands based on it Most favoured nation 
treatment ^ the Open Door freedom of the seas the 
Japanese claim for the recogmtion of racial equality in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations the old German claim to 
a place in the sun ' the more recent German claim to GUxck 
hirichUgung or equality of status , have all been demands 
for the application of the principle pf equaht> The praises 
of equality were repeatedly sung in the Assemblies and Com 
mittees of the League of Nations — mainly if not exclusively 
by delegates of minor Powers * Yet there is little attempt at 
consistency m the use of the term Sometimes jt merely means 
formal equality of states before the law In other contexts 
It may mean equality of rights or equality of opportunity or 
equality o! possessions Sometimes it seems to mean equality 
between Great Powers When Hitler argued that according 
to all commonsense logic and the general pnnciples of high 
human justice all peoples ought to have an equal share 
of the goods of the world he hardly intended to convey that 
Lithuania ought to enjoy as much of ' the goods of the world 
as Germany Yet if we assume that equality of rights or 
pnvileges means proportionate not absolute equality we are 

’ Of the Great Poweri only France largely dependent for her posibon on the 
support of minor Powers consistently advocated the pnnaple of equality There 
14 not and we trust there never will be said H Blum on one occasion {League 
of hattons Suteentk Atstmhly Part ll p 28) an order of precedence among 
the Powers forming the international community \\ ere a hierarchy of States to 
he established within the League of Nations then the League would be 
mined both morally and matenally — • remarkable statement m view of the 
hierarchical constitution of the Council 

* Speech m the Keichstag of Apnl 28 1939 
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of the world so that no sacnfices at all by one s own nation 
are in fact necessary When Professor Zimmem urges ' the 
ordinary man ’ to enlarge his vision so as to bear in mind 
that the public affairs of the twentieth century ate uorid 
affairs ^ the most concrete meaning which can be given to 
this injunction is that the recognition of the pnnciple of self 
sacrilice which is commonly supposed to stop short at the 
national frontier should be extended beyond it It is not 
certain that ordinary man will remain deaf to such an appeal 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to attempt to justify 
an inaease m the income tax on the ground that it would 
make us better off we should dismiss him as a humbug and 
this IS the kind of argument which is almost mvanably used 
to justify any international policy involving apparent saaifice 
of interests A direct appeal to the need of self sacniice for 
a common good might sometimes prove more effective 

But It IS necessary to clear up a further point on which 
many illusions are current In the national community we 
assume that m this process of self sacrifice and give and take 
the giving must come principally from those who profit most 
by the existing order In the international community, the 
assumption is commonly made by statesmen and wnters of the 
satisfied Powers that the process of give and take operates only 
within the existing order and that sacrifices should be made 
by all to maintain that order International peace, said Mr 
Eden once must be based on an international order with 
the nations leagued together to preserve it and to this 
international peace each nation makes its own contribution 
because it recognises that therein lies its own enduring interest s 
The fallacy latent in this and many similar pronouncements is 
fatal to any workable conception of international morality 
The process of give and take must apply to challenges to the 
existing order Those who profit most by that order can m 
the long run only hope to maintain it by making sufficient 
concessions to make it tolerable to those who profit by it least 
and the responsibility for seeing that these changes take place 
as far as possible m an orderly way rests as much on the 
defenders as on the challengers This leads us to an examina 
non of the problems of law and change in international politics 

* Zimmetn p 26 

AnttonyEden Foreign ASotn p 197 
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PART FOUR 


LAW AND CHANGE 


CHAPTER 10 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF LAW 

No topic has been the subject of more confusion m contcm 
porary thought about international problems than the relation 
ship bcWeen politics and law There is among many people 
interested m mtemationai affairs strong inclination to treat 
law as something independent of and ethically superior to 
politics ”Ahe moral force of law is contrasted with the 
implicitly immoral methods of politics We are exhorted to 
establish v the rule of law to maintain international hw 
and order or to defend mternational law and the 
assumption is made that b> so doing we shall transfer out 
differences from the turbulent pohtjca! atmosphere of self 
interest to the purer serener air of imparnsl justice Before 
adhering to these popular conceptions we must examine rather 
carefully the nature and function of law in the international 
community and its relation to international politics 


TJi/ J^cturr of Iniermtitonal LaVr 

International law differs from the municipal law of modem 
states m being the law of an undeveloped and not fully integrated 
community It lacks three institutions which are essential parts 
of any developed sjslem of municipal law a judicature an 
executive and a legislature 

(i) International law recognise no court competent to give 
on any issue of law or fact deosions recognised as binding by 
the community as a whole It has long been the habit of some 
states to make special agreements to submit partioilar disputes 
to an international court for judicial settlement '^hc Per 
manent Court of International Justice set tip under the Covenant 
of the League represents an attempt to extend and generalise 
this habit But the institution, of the Court has not changed 
170 
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international law it has merely created certain special obliga 
tionS for states willing to accept them 

(a) International law has no agents competent to enforce 
observance of the law In certain cases, it does indeed recognise 
the right of an aggrieved party, where a breach of the law 
has occurred to take reprisals against the offender But this 
IS the recognition of a right of self help not the enforcement 
of a penalty by an agent of the law The measures contem 
plated m Article i6 of the Covenant of the League in so far 
as they can be regarded as punitive and not merely preventive 
fall within this category 

(3) Of the two mam sources of law — custom and legislation 
— international law knows only the former resembling in this 
respect the law of all primitive communities To trace the 
stages by which a certain kind of action or behaviour, from 
being customary comes to be recognised as obligatory on all 
members of the community is the task of the social psychologist 
rather than of the jurist But it is by some such process that 
international law has come mto being In advanced com 
munitics, the other source of law — direct legislation — is more 
prolific, and could not possibly be dispensed Kith m any modern 
state So serious does this lack of international legislation 
appear that, in the view of some authorities states do on 
certain occasions constitute themselves a legislative body and 
many multilateral agreements between stales are m fact law 
•tnatang tmvns' Imsy "^Iras ^ttrw is open to grave 

objections A treaty, svhatever its scope and content, lacks 
the essential quality of law it is not automatically and uncon 
ditionally applicable to all members of the community whether 
they assent to it or not Attempts have been made from time 
to time to embody customary international law in multilateral 
treaties between states But the value of such attempts has 
been largely nullified by the fact that no treaty can bind a 
state which has not accepted it '^he Hague Conventions of 
tpoy on the rules of war are sometimes treated as an example 
of international legislation But these conventions were not 
only not binding on states wbich were not parties to them but 
were not binding on the parties vts a vis states which were not 

' Tic Camegic EadomMil lia! for ciaiupie tic btic InltnaUmal 
Lt£isktnm to a collccUOD published under «s auspices of midupartite instiumcnts 
of gwkeral jDlerest 
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parties The Briand Kellogg Pact is not as ts sometimes loosely 
said a legislative act prolubiting war It is an agreement 
between a large number of states to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy m their relations with one another 
Internationa! agreements arc contracts concluded by states with 
one another m their capacity as subjects of international law 
and not laws created by states in the capacity of international 
legislators Internationa! legislation does not yet exist 

These shortcomings of international law serious as they are 
do not however deprive it of the title to be considered as law 
of which It has all the essential characteristics In particular 
the relation of law to politics will be found to be the same in 
the international as m the national sphere 

It has been obscrtcd that the fundamental question of 
political philosophy is why men allow themselves to be ruled 
The corresponding question which lies at the root of juns 
prudence is why men obey the law ''Why is law regarded as 
binding ? The answer cannot be obtained from the law itself 
any more than a proof of Eudids postulates can be obtained 
from Euclid Law proceeds oo the assumption that the ques 
tion has been satisfactorily disposed of But it is a question 
which cannot be burked by those who seek to justify the rule 
of law It applies to international as viel! as to municipal 
law In international law it sometimes takes the form of the 
question whether and on what grounds treaties are binding 
The legal answer to this question is that treaties are binding 
m mtcmational law which includes the rule (subject to some 
reservations which will be discussed presently) that treaties 
must be kept But what the questioner probably means to 
ask is Why is international law and with it the rule that 
treaties must be kept binding and should they be regarded 
as binding at all ? These are not questions which can be 
answered by international law It is the purpose of this chapter 
to enquire in what domain the answer to them should be 
sought and what that answer should be 

In approaching the problem of the ultimate authority of 
Jaw we shall find the same fundamental divergence which we 
hate traced in the field of politics between Utopians who thmk 
ym terms of ethics and realists who think in terms of power 
J Among students of law the Utopians are commonly known as 
naturalists /who find the authority of law in natural law 
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and the realists as tf'^ositivists ’ '^ho find the authority of 
law in the will of states -^he terminology tends to become 
blurred and fluctuating -Some Utopians purport to reject 
natural law, and adopt some other standard such as reason 
utility, objecuve right ' ultimate sense of right ' or a 
fundamental norm ^Conversely some positivists such as 
Spinora purport to accept natural law but empty it of its 
meaning by virtually identifying it with the right of the stronger 
'Other posiuvists fly the colours of the historical school of 
law or of the economic interpretation of law But the 
fundamental divergence remains between those who regard law 
pnmarily as a branch of ethics and those who regard it primarily 
as a vehicle of power 


TAi Naturalist View of Law 

The naturalist view of law like the utopian view of politics 
has a longer history behind it than the positivist or realist view 
In primitive communities law is bound up with religion and 
until a fairly late stage of human development always appears 
to emanate from a god or a divinely appointed law giver vThe 
secular civilisation of the Greeks divorced law from religion 
but not from morality Greek thinkers found in the conception 
of natural law a higher unwritten law from which man made 
law derived its validity and by which it could be tested The 
acceptance of Christianity by the Roman Empire restored 
dmne authority 'Natural law was for a time identified with 
divme law 'and it w as only at the Renaissance that it resumed 
Its independent role as a non theological ethical standard “^As 
we have seen, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries revived 
m a new form the identification of natural law with reason 
Law in general v^ys Montesquieu, is human reason, 
inasmuch as it governs all the peoples of the earth i Wt was 
under these auspices that modem mtemational law was created 
by Grotius and his successors to meet the needs of the new 
nation states which had arisen on the rums of the mediaeval 
world ^International law was therefore by ongm strongly 
utopian This was necessary and inevitable The new con 

* Dugmt Tratti dt drotl cmtittiOtMTUl i p i6 

Xiabbe TMt Vfdtrt Idea e/ fJkt State (Eagl traiisl) p no 

* Moatesquieu Stfirtt des Lets Book I ch lu 
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ventions which came more or less effectively to g’overn relations 
between states grew no doubt out of practical needs “'But they 
could nc\er have secured as wide an acceptance as they did 
if they had not been treated*'!* binding in virtue of natural 
law and universal reason But here we shall note the recurrence 
of a paradov which is also apparent in the political field 
Where practice is least ethical theory becomes most utopian 
Owing to the more primitive slate of development of the inter 
national community morality plays a smaller effective role in 
the practice of international law than of municipal lai^ 
theories of international law utopia tends to predominate over 
reality to an extent unparalleled m other branches of juris 
prudence Moreover this tendency is greatest at periods when 
anarchy is most prevalent in the practice of nations During 
the nineteenth century a comparatively orderly period in inter 
national affairs international jurisprudence took on a realist 
complexion Since 1919 natural law has resumed its sway 
and theories of international law have become more markedly 
utopian than at any previous time 

The modern view of natural law differs however in one 
important respect from the view which prevailed down to the 
end of the eighteenth century •/Prior to that time natural 
law had always been conceived as something essentially static 
a fixed and eternal standard of right which must in the nature 
of things be the same yesterday to day and for ever "^he 
historical tendency of nineteenth century thought which at 
first threatened to eclipse natural law altogether gave it a 
new direction and towards the end of the century there 
emerged the new conception of natural law with a variable 
content •‘/^Natural law in this interpretation connotes no 
longer something external fixed and invariable but mens 
innate feeling at any given time or place for what just law 
ought to be This revised definition of natural law helps us 
a little Vit gets over the old crux that slavery was at one time 
thought to be sanctioned and at another time to be prohibited 
by natural law or that private property is m some places 
regarded as a natural right and in other places as an infringe 
ment of natural right v We are now asked to treat law as 
binding because it is an emanation not of some eternal ethical 

Th phr se com from 5t mmlffr wh se L hvt ion Jem ncAt fen RukU 
(1902-7) lus b«CB transliWd into Engbih under the btle Tkt Th ory »f JutUet 
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principle but of the ethical pnnciples of a given tim^nd 
community This is, at any rate a part of the truth The 
ethical character of the impulse which lies behind many rules 
of law, municipal and international including the rule of inter 
national law that treaties should be kept, will not be denied 
by any reasonable person '-^be prevalence in most European 
languages of words which bestride the frontier between law 
and ethics betrays a widespread conviction of the close relation 
ship between them 

Nevertheless this explanation why law is regarded as bind 
mg will turn out on further exammation to be inadequate and 
in same degree misleading The main crux about natural law 
is not that people differ from time to time and from place to 
place about what particular rules it prescribes (for this crux 
might be surmounted by the variable theory) but that 
natural law (or reason or objective right or any of its other 
substitutes) can be just as easily mvoke^o incite disobedience 
to the law as to justify obedience to it ■'Natural law has always 
had two aspects and two uses -'It can be invoked by con 
servatives to justify the existing order as when the rights of 
rulers or the rights of property are alleged to rest on natural 
law ' It can equally be invoked by revolutionaries to justify 
rebellion against the existing order There is in natural law 
an anarchic element which is the direct antithesis of law 
Theories of law which seek the ultimate authority of law m 
Its ethical content can explam only why good laws (or laws 
regarded as good at a given time and place) are regarded as 
binding Yet there is a fairly general consensus of opinion 
which regards as binding even laws recognised as bad and 
It may be doubted whether any community could long survive 
in which such an opinion did not prevail It is commonly 
admitted that there may be a right or duty to disobey a 
bad law But in such cases a conflict is recognised to exist 
between two duties and it is generally felt that only the most 
exceptional circumstances justify a decision in favour of the 
duty to disobey \,No theory of law seems adequate which 
explains that law is regarded as binding because it conforms 
to natural law or because it is good 


»7J 
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The Reahst Vteti of Latv 

The posUivist or realist mcw of law was fi«t dearly and 
explicitly staled by Hobbes who defined law as a command 
lus estquod %ussum est Law is thus divorced altogether from 
ethics It may be oppressive or otherwise immoral v^lt is 
regarded as binding because there is an authority w hich enforces 
obedience to it It is an expression of the will of the state 
and IS used b> those who control the state as an instrument 
of coeraon against those who oppose their power The law 
15 therefore the v^eapon of the stronger 'That contradictory 
thinker Rousseau who elsewhere treats law as the antithesis 
of despotism has recorded this view m emphatic terms The 
spirit of the laws of all countnes js alway'S to favour the strong 
agamst the weak and him that has against him that has not 
This drawback is inevitable and there are no exceptions to 
It * According to Marx *lf hw is a law of inequality * 
The principal contnbution of Marxism to the problem is its 
insistence on the relativity of Jaw Law reflects not any fixed 
ethical standard but the policy and interests of the dominant 
group in a given state at a giv«i period •'Law as Lcnm puts 
It IS the formulation the registration of power relations 
and ’ an expression of the will of the nihng class » The 
reahst view of the ultimate basis of law is well summed up by 
Professor Laski "'Legal rules arc always seeking to accom 
plish an end deemed desirable by some group of men and it 
IS only by constant formulation of what that end is that wc can 
obtain a realistic jurisprudence * 

The realist answer to the question why law is regarded as 
binding contains like the naturalist answer a part of the 
truth Some people do m fact obey some laws because law 
breaking will bring them into unwelcome contact with the 
police and the courts But no community could survive d 
most of Its members were law abiding only through an ever 
present fear of punishment As Laud says ^no laws can be 
binding if there be no conscience to them * and there is 
plenty of evidence of the difficulty of enforcing laws which 
* Kous» V £m U Book IV 
MarxAnJEn^ls J > p 2 jt 

I Lmia It .tf (2nd Rus$ ui niy jtp p 330 u p 2SS 
J!f/r t / w O/i s tj JJr J stut JMm/t rd La kj Intrcdurt en 
Laud Sermon IV fl trki 1 p m 
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seriously offend the conscience of the community or of any 
considerable part of it ^Law is regarded as binding because 
It represents the sense of right of the community it is an 
instrument of the common good Law is regarded as binding 
because it is enforced by the strong arm of authonty it can 
be and often is oppressive Both these answers are true 
and both of them are only half truths 


Law as a Function of Political Society 

Af then we wish to reconcile these contradictory and made 
quate half truths and to find a single answer to the question 
why law is regarded as bindiifg we must seek it in the relation 
ship of law to politics -taw is regarded as binding because 
if it were not political society could not exist and there could 
be no law Law is not an abstraction It ‘ can only exist 
within asocial framework Where there is law there must 
be a society within which it is operative * We need not dwell 
on the old controversy whether as the positivists held the 
state creates law, or as the naturabsts held law creates the 
state It IS sufficient to say that no political society can exist 
without law and that law cannot exist except in a political 
society' The point has been clearly put by a contemporary 
German wnter 

v^ft faw IS always the expression of a community Every 
legal community ^Pec/itsgemeimcka/t) has a common view 
of law (Rtckfj determined by its content It is an impossible 
undertaking to seek to construct a legal community without 
such a common view, or to establish a legal community 
before a minimum common view about the content of the 
community s law has been attained ’ 


Politics and law are indissolubly intertwmed for the relations 
of man to man in society which are the subject matter of the 

Zin^era InCemattimal Jfairs xni {Jaauaiy-Febnjar)' 193S) p 12 
We shaU no longer arlr wfeclher the state (s poor to law or law is poor to 
the state We shall regard them both as rnherent funrtrons of the common life 
whirh IS inseparable from the idea of nmn Tier will both be pnmorial facts 
they will both have been given os seeds or germs coevally with man himself 
they will both appear as developed fruits simultaneously with one another and in 
virtue of one another (Gietice NaCarat Lata and tie Tieary of Soeiety Enel 
tfanil p 224) 

*F Berber Sitktthett und Gerttht gkei p 145 
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one are the subj«t matter of the other ^Law like poliucs is a 
meeting place for ethics and po^cr 

The same is true of international law which can have ro 
existence except m so far as there is an i/itcmationa] community 
Vihich on the basis of a minimum common ww. recognises 
It as binding International law is a function of the political 
communit) of nations Its defects arc due not to any technical 
shortcomings but to the emboonic character of the commuiuty 
in which it functions ''Just as international morahtj is weaker 
than national moralit) so international law is necessarily 
weaker and poorer in content than the muniapal law of a 
highlj organised modem state The tin) number of states 
forming the international commumt) creates the same speasl 
problem in law as in ethics The e\olulion of general rules 
equal!) applicable to all which is the basis of the ethical demerit 
in law ^comes extrcmel> difficult Rules howc\er general 
in form be constanti) foun<i to be aimed at a particular 
state or group of states land for this reason tf for no other 
ihc power clement is more predominant and more ob\^o^s in 
international than in muniapal hw whose subjects are a large 
body of anon}‘mous individuals The same consideration makes 
international law more frank)) pobbeal than other branches 
of law 

/Once therefore it is understood that law is a function of a 

en political order whose existence alone can make it binding 
we can see the fallac) of th^ persorvScaUon of law unphat 
in such popular phrases as the rule of law or the goi*em 
ment of laws and not of men The man m the street tends 
to personify law as somclhinir which whether he appro\es it 
or not he recognises as binding on him and this persom 
ficabon is as natural for e^er}da^ purposes as the persoruficabon 
^of the state It is ncNcrthelcss dangerous to dear thinking 
Lai\ cannot be selTcontained for the obligation to obej it 
must alwa)*? rest on somethmg outside itsdf '-It is neither 
sclf-creating nor self appl)Tng ^There arc men who govern 
saj-s a Chinese philosopher^ but there are no lav^ that 
go\em 'v-A^Tien Hegel finds the embodiment of the highest 

Hs<ia t* quoted m Lung Qu-<liao Huury f Ck nett T littetJ Tingti 
p ij A perfect lUnstnoon of llie roofisoD wtuch remits fnwn cmtmg U*’ « 
something self-contsintd ind self appjjug msy be found in a reported dictisa of 
M WiastoQ ChuicHU There stust be th tssumnee *>^ae some eugost mter- 
UQobBl tnbtuul sfLiU be est&hh&hed vludi «i!l uphold nfom uid itself obejr 
i}8 
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moral good in the stale \te are entitled to ask^What state ? 
or, better \>Viiose state ? '•When modern writers on international 
politics find the highest moral good in the rule of law, we are 
equally entitled to ask 'What law i and Whose law ? The 
latv IS not an abstraction It cannot be understood indepen 
dently of the political foundation on which it rests and of the 
political interests w hich it serves 

We shall also have no difficulty m detecting the fallacy in the 
common illusion that law is more moral than politics A 
transaction by becoming legal does not become moral To 
pay a workman less than a living wage is not any more moral 
because the wage is fixed in a contract signed by the workman 
and valid in law The annexations of French territory by 
Germany in 1871 and of German territory by the Allies in 1919 
may have been moral or immoral But they are not made 
any more moral by the fact that they were registered in treaties 
signed by the defeated Powers and valid in international law 
It IS not in itself any more moral to deprive Jews of their 
property by a law to that effect than simply to send storm 
troopers M evict them The laws of the Medes and Persians 
were probably not conspicuously moral vlf the law is ‘ always 
seeking to accomplish an end deemed desirable by some group 
of men ' the ethical character of the law 15 obviously con 
ditioncd by that end wPolitical action can be, smA often is, 
invoked to remedy immoral or oppressive law t^he peculiar 
quality of law which makes it a necessity in every political 
society resides not in its subject matter nor in its ethical con 
tent but in its stability vEaw gives to society that element of 
fixity and regularity and continuity without which no coherent 
life IS possible It is the fundamental basis of organised political 
society that the rights and duties of citizens in relation both 
to one another and to the state should be defined by law 
which IS uncertain in its mlerprelation or capricious m its 
application fails to fulfil its essential function 

Stability and continuity are, however, not the only requisites 
of political life Society cannot live by law alone, and law 
cannot be the supreme authority The political arena is the 

the law {fifantktiUt Gtiardian Denmber iz 193S) If Mr Churchill had 
paused lo ask whe would estahhsh the august mbunal lois would enforce its 
decisions would make the law ttud lada would see that the tribunal obeyed it 
the imphcaftoM of this appaiently simllle proposihon would have became apparent 
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of a more or less constant struggle betw’een consemtjves 
who tn a general way desire to maintain the existing legal 
situation and radicals who desire to change it in important 
respects and conservatives national and international haie 
the habit of posing as defenders of the law and of decrying 
thciT opponents as assailants of it Jn democracies this struggle 
between conservatives and radicals la earned on openly m 
accordance with legal rules 'But these rules are themsches 
the product of a pre legal political agreement Every system 
of law presupposes an initial political decision whether expliat 
or implied whether achieved by voting or by bargaining or 
by force as to the authonty entitled to make and unmake law 
Behind all law there is this necessary political background 
The ultimate authonty of law derives from politics 



CHAPTER II 


THE SANCTITY OF TREATIES 

One of the functions of law nco^sary to civilised life is to 
protect rights which have been created by private contracts 
concluded m a manner recognised by the law as valid Inter 
national law upholds with some reservations rights created 
by international treaties and agreements This principle is 
essential to the existence of any kind of international community 
and IS as we have seen recognised in theory by all states The 
fact that the onlj written obligations of states are those con 
tamed m treaties and that customary international Jaw is 
limited m scope and sometimes uncertain in content has given 
to treaties a more prominent place in international law than is 
occupied by contracts m mumapal law Indeed the contents 
of treaties are sometimes misleadingly spoken of as if they 
were a part of mternational law itself though nobody would 
regard the provisions of a contract betw een Smith and Robinson 
as a part of municipal law The principle of the sanctity of 
treaties has thus been thrown into undue relief which was 
further intensified by the controversy over the peace treaties 
of 1919-20 Between the two ware writers especially those 
from countries interested m the maintenance of the peace 
settlement attempted to treat the rule suni servanda not 
merely as a fundamental rule of international law but as the 
corner stone of international society — an attitude mockingly 
described by a Gennan writer as ' pacta sunt servanda ism ^ 
The issue has become one of the most contentious in the whole 
field of international politics and confusion has often been 
caused by failure to distinguish between sanctity of 
treaties as a rule of international Jaw and the sanctity of 
treaties as a pnnciple of international ethics 

Walz la Deuitches Jtecht Jg IV (1934) p 5*5 Professor Lauterpachts 
'emart that the rJe futa sunt ttrvonda constitutes the highest irreducible 
inal entenoQ 10. lutenutional soaetf (TA* Fjtnttm e/ Law tn tkt Inttmottonal 
p 4 IS) IS a good example of the attitude cntiCTsed 
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The Ugal and ^foral Validity of Treaties 

In spite of the universal recognition by all countnes that 
treaties are tn principle legally binding international law before 
1914 was reluctant to treat as absolute the binding character 
of treat) obligations Account had to be taken of the fact 
that while states interested in the maintenance of the statvt 
vigorously asserted the unconditional validity of treaties m 
international law a state whose interests were adversely affected 
by a treaty commonly repudiated it as soon as it could do so 
with impunity France in 1S48 announced that the treaties 
of 1815 are no longer vahdmtheeyesof the French Republic ‘ 
Russia in 1871 repudiated the Straits Convention plaang 
restnctions on the passage of her warships which had been 
imposed on her at the conclusion of the Crimean War These 
were merely the most conspicuous of several similar nineteenth 
century occurrences To meet such conditions international 
law>crs evolved the doctrine that a so called clausula rthns s\t 
stantibus was implicit in every treaty i/ that the obligations 
of a treaty were binding in international law so long as the 
conditions prevailing at the time of the conclusion of the treat) 
continued and no longer Thw doctrine if earned to its logical 
conclusion would appear to lead to the positionvfhat a treat) 
has no authority other than the power relationship of the parties 
to It and that when this relationship alters th^treaty lapses 
This position was not infrequently adopted VEvery treaty 
wrote Bismarck m a famous phrase has the significance only 
of a constatalion of a definite position m European affairs The 
reserve rebus Sse stantibus is always silently understood * 
The same effect is produced by the doctrine occasionally pro 
pounded that a stale enjoys the unconditional right to denounce 
any treaty at any time Jhw view was stated , in its most 
uncompromising form by Theodore Roosevelt ^ The nation 
has as a matter of course a right to abrogate a treaty tn a 
solemn and official manner for what she regards as a sufficient 
cause just exactly as she has a right to declare war or exercise 
another power for a sufficient cause */Woodrow Wilson 
observed m private conversation during the Peace Conference 

Lam rtmeaCrctil refMarebS 1848 pgbl h dinth If n r fth tdat 
B sm rck (/ if 4 un/f £n etu g p a^S 
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that when he was a teacher of international law he had always 
supposed that a state had the power to denounce any treaty 
by which it tias bound at any time * In 19IS ^ distinguished 
neutral international lawyer of the ' naturalist ’ school wrote 
of the rule pacia sunt servanda that ^* 1 nobody regards it as a 
rule of law which is valid without exception either within or 
without the state * 

*''^Even Great Britain which as the strongest Power in the 
world had most interest in upholding the validity of treaties 
was manifestl) disinclined to accept the view that treaty obliga 
tions were unconditionally binding The most famous example 
13 that of the Belgian Guarantee Treaty of 1839 under which 
the principal European Powers including Great Britain hound 
themselves jointly and severally to resist any violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium by one of their number In 1870 Glad 
stone told the House of Commons in a passage which was 
cited with approval by Grey m his speech of August 3 1914 
that he was not able to subscribe to the doctrine of those 
who have held in this House what plainly amounts to an 
assertion that the simple fact of the existence of the guarantee 
is binding on every party of it irrespective altogether of the 
particular position in which it may find itself at the time 
that the occasion for acting on the guarantee arises Such 
an interpretation Gladstone thought rigid and impracti 
cable’ ^ A confidential minute written in 1908 by Lord 
Hardinge then Permanent Under -Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was conceived m the same spirit 

The liability undoubtedly exists but whether we 
could be called on to carry out our obligation and to Mndi 
cate the neutrality of Belgium in opposing its ■violation must 
necessarily depend upon our policy at the time and the cir 
cumstances of the moment Supposing that France violated 
the neutrality of Belgium in a war against Germany it is, 
under present circumstances doubtful whether England or 
Russia would move a finger to maintain Belgian neutrality 
while if the neutrality of Belgium were violated by Germanj 
It IS probable that the converse would be the case 


Millw Tke Drafting of the Cavtnmt \ p 293 
^ Xrabbe The Vfidem idea ef tie Steie transi) p 266 

I Quoted m Grey Speeches on Forngn Affairs 1^04-1^14 p 307 
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Grey commenting in a further minute merely observed that 
(his reflexion was to the point • 

Another principle not less elastic than the dausula. has 
sometimes been invoked to justify non fulfilment of international 
obligations —the principle of necessity or vital interests 
It IS a well known legal maxim that nobody can be called on 
to perform the impossible and the impossible is sometimes 
held in mlernational law to include acts detrimental to the vital 
interests (meaning pnmanly the sccunty} of the state V^ome 
writers have specifically held that every state has a legal nght 
of self preservation which oveirides any obligation to other 
states ^This view is likely to carry particular weight in time of 
war In its note of protest against Bntish blockade measures 
in December 1914 the Umted States Government laid it down 
as the principle of international law (hat belligerents should 
not interfere with neutral commerce unless such interference 
13 manifestly an imperative necessity to protect their national 
safety and then only to the extent that it is a necessity The 
British Government gratefully accepted this interpretation and 
was thenceforth able to justify its blockade activities on the 
uncontested ground of an imperative necessity whose 
requirements nobody was as well qualified as itself to assess^ 
In such emergencies the layman is apt to discard legal niceties 
and arrive at the same result by other methods At the time 
of the Jameson Raid The Tjtnis published a poem by the 
Poet Laureate which opened with these disarming lines 

Let lawyers and statesmen addle 
Their pales over poinls of law 
If sound be our sword and saddle 
And gun gear who cares one straw ? r 

the law I want the Canal bwlt was a sajing popu 
larly attnbuted to Theodore Roosevelt at the time of the 
Panama crisis In 1939 a Japanese naval spokesman 
commenting on the boarding of foreign vessels m Chinese 
waters by Japanese patrols is reported to have said It is 
not a question of having the right to do this It is something 

Bnt h Doamenti n He Ongvt ef He H ed Gooch ind TemperW 
nil pp 377 8 

The eorrespondence waa puhluhed m Ond 7816 of 1915 
Tif Ttm t Jafluiiy ir 1896 
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which IS necessary and we are doing it ' ‘ Once it [i e the 
nation] is in danger of oppression or annihilation,’ wote Hitler, 
' the question of legality plays a subordinate role ^ 

Indeed where justification is explicitly or implicitly offered 
for the non fulfilment of treaty obligations it is often difficult 
to discover from the words used whether the alleged justifica 
tion IS based on legal or on moral grounds Is the view taken 
that by the operation of clausula rebus stc sianUbtts or for some 
other reason the obligation is no longer binding in law f Or 
IS the legal obligation admitted, and is it argued that the state 
IS entitled to disregard the law on the ground that it is immoral, 
unreasonable or impracticable, just as the citiien is sometimes 
morally entitled to disregard the national law ? Broadly speak 
mg It may be said that pnor to 1914 the rule pacta sunt servanda 
was elastically interpreted and the non fulfilment of obligations 
was apt to be defended as legally admissible whereas since 
1919 the interpretation of the rule has tended to become more 
ngid and non fulfilment has been defended mainly on the 
ground that considerations of reason or morality entitled the 
state to disregard its strictly legal obligation The dilemma 
of international law is that of ecclesiastical dogma Elastic 
interpretation adapted to diverse needs increases the number 
of the faithful Rigid interpretation, though theoretically de 
sirable provokes secessions from the church It cannot be 
doubted that the more frequent and open repudiation of the 
rules of international law since 1919 has been due m part to 
the well mtentioned efforts of the victorious Powers to strengthen 
those rules and to interpret them with greater rigidity and 
precision 

An examination of the numerous breaches of treaty obhga 
tions during this period yields less definite results than might 
have been expected for the state concerned in many cases 
defended itself either by denying that any breach of treaty 
obligations has occurred, or by alleging that the treaty had 
in the first instance been violated by the other party In 
December 1932 the French Chamber of Deputies refused to 
carry out the French War debt agreement with the United 
States on the ground that the determining circumstances ” 
had changed since the conclusion of the agreement six years 
earlier the nearest approach smee 1919 to an explicit invoca 

■ niTmi! MiyjS 1939 H,|)„ JUimkamfff 104 
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Ijon of the tiausuJa reins ste stanUbus * The British default on 
the Anfto Amencan War debt agreement was justified on the 
ground of economic necessity But the mam ground of 
the argument was not legal but moral the burden imposed 
by the agreement was unreasonable and inequitable * 
The Times took the view that the debt had not the same 
moral validity as an ordinary commercial transaction ^ At 
an earlier stage Neville Chamberlain then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had explicitly admitted that the obligation was 
legally binding but had appealed to other obligations which 
might be rated higher than those of law 

When we arc told that contracts must be kept sacred 
and that -w-e must on no account depart from the obligations 
which we have undertaken it must not be forgotten that we 
have other obligations and responsibilities obligations not 
only to our own countrymen but to many millions of human 
beings throughout the world whose happiness or misery may 
depend upon how far the fulfilment of these obligations is 
insisted upon on the one side and met on the other ♦ 

In repudiating the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
in March 1935 Germany based her action on the alleged 
failure of the other parties to the treaty to implement their 
own obligations to disarm A year later the repudiation of 
the Locarno Treaty was justified on the ground that through 
the action of France in concluding the Franco Soviet Pact the 
treaty had ceased m practice to exist * These v-ere at 
any rate ostensibly legal arguments But in a public speech 
shortly after the occupation of the Rhineland Hitler rejected 
the legal in favour of the moral plea If the rest of the world 
clings to the letter of treaties 1 cling to an eternal morality ^ 

1 tion of D cemtxr 14 193* m Vitum ntt an Int natto I A§a t 
pp 8o-Sj 

Ttie i^u Ut ons are f om the Bni sh note of June 4 1934 (Cmd 4609) 

TA( T HI Juti 2 1934 

Speech in the ft u e of Commons D cemter 14 I931 iti DiKumtsls an 
! (em f af iff igj] p I2S 

* Dipl mar D ssum Dir UJ Taw rds E p an S til m nl Cmd 
5 UJ p 78 

Qb ted n Tc^bee Sun y f Intm tan l Affa ft tpjS p 319 Sucli 
pleas sf nd pecul arly mod m and hiv oftnb nregrclda Jgit mate As 
recently *s 19^ adjUngii hed £agj h hutonan u ed 0/ Pitt v dswhch 
tbeb echang 0/ p ope mm are pea lyappos tc to Hitler’s att tude Hs 
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On the whole therefore, it may be said that breaches of 
treaties between the two wars were excused not on the legal 
ground of derogations admitted by international law to the 
principle of the sanctity of treaties but on the ethical ground 
that certain treaties though legally binding lack moral validity 
It was not denied that breaches of such treaties are technical 
breaches of international law but they were condoned on the 
ground that the treaties themselves were an offence against 
international morality It is important for the student of 
international ethics and international law to study the qualities 
which were popularly supposed to make treaties morally dts 
reputable and therefore morally mvalid 


Treaties Signed Under Duress 

In the first place it came to be felt that there was a moral 
taint about treaties signed under duress This feeling attached 
Itself mamly to the Versailles Treaty signed by Germany 
under the duress of a five day ultimatum German propaganda 
worked hard to popularise the conception of the Versailles 
Treat) as a Diktat which had no moral validity and the idea 
enjojed widespread currency after the conclusion of the Locarno 
Treat) when British and French statesmen rashly vied with 
Stresemann in emphasising the moral significance of the 
vo]vntaTy acceptance by Camany of some of the obhgaiiDns 
accepted under duress at Versailles The altitude adopted to 
treaties concluded under duress is dependent on the attitude 
adopted to war for every treaty which brings a war to an 
end IS almost inevitably accepted by the loser under duress 
So long therefore as any kind of war whatever is recognised 
as moral treaties concluded under duress cannot be uncon 
ditionally condemned as immoral The moral objections most 
frequently expressed against the Versailles Treaty seem m 

support of the Bntish claim as from God and Nature to oremde the artificial 
restnctions of unjust treaties his denunnatioD of the Convention of the Pardo as 
a stipulation for the national voiced the izrarticukte sentiment of the 

new England [Quarterly Review October 1908 p 325) A later passage in the 
same article runs as follows By the alchemy of his own intense vision, and 
political ideals he imposed on England a conc^tjon of national development and 
national ends based on an ideal of Imperial st expansion to realise which the nation 
must sacrifice everything or cease to believe in Us own nght and power to exist 
[xbtd pp 334 5) It IS intere tmg to observe that ihe writer clearly regarded these 
phrases as eulogistic 
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fact to Ka^c been based not so much on its signature under 
duress as on the seventy of ite contents and on the fact that 
the Allied Go^emTnents reversing the procedure followed at 
all important peace conferences down to and including that 
of Brest I-ito«k refused to engage in oral negotiations with 
the plenipoientianes of the defeated Power This act of un 
wisdom probably discredited the tiraiy more than the ultimatum 
which preceded its signature 


InequitabU Treaties 

Secondly the view was commonly taken that treaties maj 
be morally invalidated by the character of tbeir contents 
There cannot indeed be any rule of mtemational lav. corre 
spending to the rule of municipal law \oiding contracts which 
are immoral or contrary to public policy The absence 
of an international political order makes impossible any ttgal 
definition of international public policy or of what is intemation 
ally immoral * But those who regard the contents of a giten 
international treaty as immoral will generally speaking con 
cede to the injured state the moral right to repudiate it for 
mtemational law pro\ ides no other means of redress It should 
moreover be observed that there is a tendency to concede the 
same moral right to repudiate a treaty which is not properly 
speaking immoral but which is inequitable m the sense that 
It imposes conditions flagrantly incompatible with the existing 
relations of power between the contracting parties The dis 
armament clauses of the Versailles Treaty were widely regarded 
as lacking in validity because it was unreasonable to impose 
a position of permanent jnfenont} on a Great Power In 
general the reproach was levelled against the Versailles Treaty 
that It sought to perpetuate Ac temporary weakness of Germany 
due to her collapse at the end of the War This argument is 

S<Mae Cemaa wnt n ftsr 1919 tned to mam tam that trratiei are ajraljd 
m mCers tiooal law i£ they^ coaftet vitllx tbe natural lav of nationi Tb 
Lterato u reviewed by Verdross Ameruan fevm I of Internal anal Law xmu 
(October 1937) pp ST*-*?? Butfla Tievtas found 1 ttle support el ewh re Oa 
th occasion fajadgm ntbythePennaneistCourtoflnt niationalJusticeini 934 
the Geimajo judge m an indindua) opinioo exp ss d the mew that the Court 
TTould fierer pply a conTentjon irh e c atents lee e cont iry t Asw / maurf 
{P rmantnl Con I of Inter tonal/ lu S a A/B No 63 p 150) But the 
Court as uch n ve appe to hav ceminitted its If to this propos tion 
tSS 
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not perhaps strictly ethical, since it is rooted in the^poB 61 ^ 
position and recognises a moral right based simply on strength 
But It IS an illustration of the curious Bay in which power and 
ethics are intertwined in all political problems A somewhat 
similar case arose m connexion with Article l6 of the Covenant 
of the League of nations When the United States faded to 
ratify the Covenant it was widely felt that the obligations 
imposed by that Article were no longer morally binding since 
members of the League could not reasonably be expected to 
take measures which might bring on them the enmity of so 
powerful a country The test of what is commonly recognised 
as reasonable applies to the moral validity of treaties as to 
other problems of international morality 


Treaties as Instruments oj Power 

The third consideration which is sometimes invoked to deny 
the morally binding character of international treaties is of a 
more sweeping kind It is designed to cast doubts on the 
moral credit not of particular treaties, but of all treaties as 
being by their nature instruments of power and therefore devoid 
of moral value A Marxist writer has argued that in capitalist 
society the legal enforcement of contracts is merely a method 
of using the power of the state to protect and further the 
interests of the ruling class ' In the same way it can be main 
tamed with considerable show of reason that insistence on the 
legal validity of international treaties is a weapon used by the 
ruling natiuns to maintain them supremacy over weaker nations 
on whom the treaties have been imposed Such an argument 
is implicit m the realist view of law as an oppressive instrument 
of power divorced from ethics 

The argument is assisted by the elastic and inconsistent 
manner m which the doctrine of the sanctity of treaties has been 
applied in the practice of states In 1932-33, the French and 
British Governments were insisting with particular vehemence 
that the disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty were 
legally binding on Germany and could be revised only with 
the consent of the interested Powers In December 1932 the 
French Chamber of Deputies found reasons for refusing to 
carry out the French war debt agreement with the United 
’ Rrantr ^leiUi^stUuU J s Pnmir cits unj tAri msiele Funitim p 55 
IS9 
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States In June 1933 the British Government ceased to pay 
the regular instalments due under its war debt agreement 
substituting minor token payments and a year later these 
token pajments came to an end \et m 1935 Great Britain 
and France once more joined m a solemn condemnation of 
Germany for unilaterally repudiating her obligations under the 
disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty Such incon 
sistcncies are so comrnon that the realist linds little difSculij 
in reducing them to a simple rule The element of power is 
inherent in every political treaty The contents of such a 
treaty reflect in some degree the relative strength of the con 
tracting parties Stronger states will insist on the sanctity of the 
treaties concluded by them with weaker states Weaker states 
will renounce treaties concluded by them with stronger states 
so soon as the power position alters and the weaker state feels 
Itself strong enough to reject or modifj the obligation Since 
1918 the United States have concluded no treaty with a 
stronger state and have therefore unreservedly upheld the 
sanctity of treaties Great Bntain concluded the war debt 
agreement with a country financiall} stronger than herself and 
defaulted She concluded no other important treaty with a 
stronger Power and with this single exception upheld the 
sanctity of treaties The countries which had concluded the 
laigest number of treaties with states stronger than them 
selves and subsequently strengthened their position were 
Germany Italy and Japan and these are the countries which 
renounced or violated the largest number of treaties But it 
would be rash to assume any moral distinction between these 
different attitudes There is no reason to assume that these 
countnes would insist any less strongly than Great Britain or 
the United States on the sanctity of treaties favourable to 
themselves concluded by them with weaker states 

The case is convincing as far as it goes The rule pacta 
sunt serianda is not a moral pnnciple and its application 
cannot always be justified on ethical grounds It is a rule of 
internatjonal law and as such it not only is but is universally 
recognised to be necessary to the existence of an international 
society But law does not purport to solve every political 
problem and where it fails the fault often lies with those who 
seek to put it to uses for which it was never intended It is no 
reproach to law to describe it as a bulwark of the existing order 
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The essence of law is to promote stability and maintain the 
existing framework of society and it is perfectly natural 
e\erywhere for conservatites to describe themselves as the party 
of law and order and to denounce radicals as disturbers of 
the peace and enemies of the law The history of every societj 
reveals a strong tendency on the part of those who want import 
ant changes m the existing order to commit acts which are 
illegal or which can plausibly be denounced as such by con 
servatives It is true that in highly organised societies where 
legally constituted machinery exists for bnnging about changes 
in the law this tendency to illegal action is mitigated But it 
IS never removed altogether “Radicals are always more likely 
than conservatives to come into conflict with the law '' 

Before 1914 international law did not condemn as illegal 
resort to war for the purpose of changing the existing inter 
national order and no legally constituted machinery existed 
for bringing about changes in any other way After 191S 
opinion condemning aggressive war became almost universal 
and nearly all the nations of the world signed a pact renouncing 
resort to war as an instrument of policy While therefore resort 
to war for the purpose of altering the status guo now usually 
involves the breach of a treaty obligation and is accordingly 
illegal in international law no eflfective international machinery 
has been constituted fnr bnnging about changes by pacific 
means The rude nineteenth centuiy system or Jack of system 
was logical in recognising as legal the one effective method 
of changing the status guo The rejection of the traditional 
method as illegal and the failure to provide any effective alterna 
tive have made contemporary international law a bulwark of 
the existing order to an extent unknown in previous inter 
national law or in the municipal law of any civilised country 
This IS the most fundamental cause of the recent decline of 
respect for international law, and those who in deploring the 
phenomenon fail to recogmse its ongm not unnaturally expose 
themselves to the charge of hypocrisy or of obtuseness 

Of all the considerations which render unlikely the general 
observance of the legal rule of the sanctity of treaties and which 
provide a plausible moral justification for the repudiation of 
treaties this last is by far the most important Respect for 
international law and for the sanctity of treaties will not be 
increased by the sermons of those who having most to gam 
191 
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from the maintenance of the existing order insist most firmly 
on the morally binding character of the law Respect for iaw 
and treaties will be maintained iwily in so far as the law rec<^ 
niscs effective political madunery through which it can itself 
be modified and superseded There must be a clear recognition 
of that play of political forces which is antecedent to all law 
Only when these forces are m stable equihbnum can the law 
perform its social function without becoming a tool in the 
hands of the defenders of the siatm q^o The achievement 
of this equilibnum is not a legal but a political task. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 

Besides upholding legal nghts the law proMdes machinery 
for settling disputes about these rights The junsdiction of 
national courts is compulsory Any person cited before a court 
must enter an appearance or lose his case by default and the 
decision of the court is binding on all concerned 

International law though it provides machinery for the 
settlement of disputes recognises no compulsory )unsdiction 
Down to the end of the nineteenth century the judicial process 
as applied to international disputes almost in\anablj took the 
form of an ad hoc agreement to submit a particular dispute 
to an arbitrator or arbitrators whose method of appointment 
was fixed by the agreement and whose \erdict was accepted in 
advance as binding Under the Hague Convention of 1899 
a Permanent Court of Arbitration was established at The 
Hague This was however not a court but a standing panel 
from which suitable arbitrators could be selected by states 
desu'mg to resort to arbitration The Permanent Court of 
International Justice estabhshcd under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations really was a court sitting as such But 
It exercised junsdiction only with the consent of the parties 
whether that consent were expressed in an ad hoc agreement 
relating to the particular dispute or in a general agreement 
between the parties to submit to the Court all disputes falling 
w ithin certain categones * It is well established in international 
law , declared the Court itself m one of its judgments “ that 
no state can without its consent be compelled to submit its 
disputes With other states either to mediation or to arbitration 
or to any other kind of pacific settlement " * 


JusUciahle and Non jmUctable Disputes 

In municipal law all disputes are theoretically justiciable 
for if the point at issue is covered by no legal rule the answer 
* Ptrmontni Court pf InterjtaUmalJutiJce Senes 2 No 5 p 27 
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of the court \m 11 be that the complainant has no case It is 
true that the complainant may not be satisfied with this answer 
and may seek to obtain redress by political action But this 
merely means that he does not want a legal answer, not that 
the law has no answer to give or that the answer is not legally 
binding In international law’ all disputes are rot justiciable 
for no court ts competent unless the parties to the dispute hate 
agreed to confer jurisdiction on it and to recognise its decision 
as binding Many treaties are in otistcncc in which the parties 
define the kinds of disputes which they agree to recognise as 
justiciable as between themseUcs In some treaties before 1914 
disputes of certain limited and specific categories were recog 
msed as jusfiaablc In others the definition of justiciable 
disputes took a negative and somewhat elastic form the parties 
to the treaty undertook to submit to arbitration any dispute 
between them which did not affect their vital interests 
independence or national honour The nearest approach 
to a definition of justiciable disputes was contained in Article 13 
of the League Covenant and repeated m Article 36 of the 
Permanent Court which enumerated various kinds of dispute 
declared to be among those which are generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration or judicial settlement Finall) 
several arbitration treaties concluded after 1919 notably those 
negotiated at Locarno recognised as justiciable what were 
called disputes between the parties as to their respective 
nghts 

The formulae of the Covenant and the Statute and of the 
Locarno arbitration treaties have given a strong impetus to 
the idea that international disputes could be classified by an 
objective test as %pso facio justiciable and i^w facta non 
justiciable Any such classification rests on an illusion The 
formulae m question provide no objective definition of a 
justiciable dispute They merely indicate certain kinds of dis 
pute which the parties to these mstrumerits agree to recognise 
as justiciable betw een themselves The formula of the Covenant 
and the Statute 1$ not really a definition at all but an enumera 
tton of examples which docs not purport to be either exhaustive 
or (as the qualification generally shews) authoritative* 

D puts aslotli }i]t«rpr tJt DR fatretp er the firsl cal gory afdsput 
T ogm ed by the Co n nt s genenlly iul»bl fo } dio 1 s ttlement It 
IV teworthy th Uh f am rs of th COreout who drew up this article nev rthe 
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The Locarno formula is an attempt to gue an objective 
character to the distmction between justiciable and non justici 
able disputes b> identif>nng it with the distinction between 
conflicts of legal nght and conflicts of interest This formula 
has little practical \alue It mere!) binds the parties to recog 
ruse as justiciable any dispute which the> agree to regard as 
an issue of lau Either part) can withdraw any dispute from 
arbitration bj the simple process of placing itself on some 
other ground than that of legal right Thus the British 
Ga\erament if it had been hound b> such a treat} would 
presumabl} hare refused to submit to arbitration its default 
on the war debt agreement with the United States on the 
ground that the point at issue was not the legal nght of the 
United States to demand payment and that the dispute was 
not therefore one as to respective nghts As Professor 
Lauterpacht has conclusive!} shewn there is no objective 
cntenon of the suitabilit} of a dispute for judicial settlement 
It IS not the nature of an individual dispute which makes it 
unfit for judicial settlement but the unwillingness of a state to 
hav e It settled bj the application of law * The question w hich 
confronts us is twofold WTi) are states willing to submit 
onl) certain kinds of dispute to judicial settlement and why 
do they find it so difficult to define m clear terms what kinds 
of dispute the} are willing to submit ? 

The answer to this question must be sought in the necessat} 
relation of law to politics The judicial settlement of disputes 
presupposes the existence of law and the recognition that 
It is binding and the agreement which makes the law and 
which treats it as bmding is a political fact The applicabilit} 
of judiaal procedure depends therefore on expliat or implicit 
political agreement In mtcmationaJ relations political agree 
ment tends to be restneted to those spheres which do not affect 
the secunt} and existence of the state and it is ptimanlj 
less selected a proposal to msert m the Coreziaflt a pronsioft that disputes as to 
its ova inltrpretatioTi should be submitted to the Permanent Court (MQler TXe 
Drajhng tf Ike Cmnanf u pp 349 516! Behanour m concrete cases is some 
times more sigmficanr than the esanoation tw rant 9 of abstract rules. 

' Lauteipadit The FuneHm of Lav rfe Lnlema/ionaJ Conimun ty p 369 
and pofnm It is a pity that Professor Ijwerpacht haimg brilliantlT conducted 
his analysis up to the point where the unwillmgnnss of states is recognised as the 
h mit i ng fictw vn tbt yastioabaiity td mleinatitiTisd disputes sliotrld hayt been 
content to leate it there treating Um nnairiEijigness m true utopian fashion 
•i perreis* and imdeserrug of the attmtioa of an intematianaJ laicjer 
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jt would be impossible to find a single impartial judge m the 
V. hole world , Mr Lit\inov firmly replied that it was neces 
sary to face the fact that there was not one world but two a 
Soviet world and a non Soviet world * * Impartiality is a 

meaningless concept where there is no cornmon ground at all 
between the two contending views Judicial procedure cannot 
operate without accepted political postulates 

The assumption of the British delegate just quoted that the 
obstacle to international arbitration was the difficulty of finding 
impartial judges had been heard on previous occasions The 
great obstacle to the extension of arbitration declared the 
American delegate at the Hague Conference of 1907 is not 
the unwillingness of civilised nations to submit their disputes 
to the decision of an arbitral tribunal it is rather an appro 
hension that the tnbunal selected will not be impartial Lord 
Salisbury is quoted m a similar sense ^ This opinion rests on 
a misapprehension The potential personal bias of the inter 
national judge is not the real stumbling block The popular 
prejudice against submitting matters of national concern to the 
verdict of a foreigner is based pnmanly not on the belief 
that the foreign judge will be biassed as between the parties, 
but on the fact that there are certain fundamentals of a political 
character which we are not prepared to have challenged b> 
any foreign authority, whether judicial or political The aboli 
tion of private ownership for Soviet Russia the right of blockade 
for Great Bntain the Monroe Doctrine for the United States 
are familiar examples of such political fundamentals Such 
fundamentals need not however be major issues at all 
Palmerston treated the Don Pacifico episode in 1850 and 
Signor Mussolini the murder of an Italian general m Greece 
in 1923 as political issues which they were not prepared to 
submit to judicial settlement ^ 

But there is another and more general sense in which the 

* Quoted in Taracouzio The Senet Unton and lAtematisnsI Laiv p 296 
Proceedtngt of the Hague Peaee Conference (Engl transi Camegic Endow 
men{) Cmference of ij p ji6 

^ On the latter occasion Professor Gilbert Murray representing South Africa 
on the Assembly of the League of Nations lamented that a judicial quesQon (1 e 
compensation for Italy) had been brought before a political organ and decided on 
poliOdl grounds Fourth Assembly 139/^^)— anexcelJenl 

example of the fallacy so trenchantly exposed by Professor Lauiecpacht that 
certain issues are tfso Jaelo judicial 
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absence of common political prestipposUions impedes the de 
velopmcnt of the judicial process in the international community 
Municipal law though far more fully and minutely developed 
than international law is never wholly self sufficing The 
application of the law to the particular case is always liable 
to involve an clement of judicial discretion since the legislator 
can hardly have foreseen all the relevant circumstances of every 
case arising under the law There are many situations 
WTites Dean Pound where the course of judicial action is left 
to be determined wholly by the judges individual sense of 
what IS right • It would perhaps have been fairer to say 
that the good judge will be guided m such cases not so much 
by his own individual sense of what is right as by the sense 
of right generally accepted by the community whose servant 
he IS But that some sense of what is right whetho* zndi 
wdual or general is a necessary ingredient of many judicial 
decisions few w ill care to deny The importance of the political 
presuppositions which inspire the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the interpretation of the Constitution and the way 
in which in the counc of American history these presupposi 
tions have changed m response to changing social conditions 
IS well known * The problem is in its final analysis the 
fundamental one of the relation of the rights of the individual 
to the needs of the community Every national community 
has necessarily found a v.orking solution of this problem The 
international community has not yet done so The controverej^ 
about the freedom of the seas shews that Great Bntain would 
be unwilling to risk any intwpretation of her maritime rights 
by an international court m the light of the supposed needs of 
the international community as a whole and there are import 
ant matters on which every other Great Power would make 
similar reservations The absence of an accepted view of the 
general good of the community as a whole overriding the 
particular good of any individual member of it which we have 
already noted as the crucial problem of international morality 

Rosrot F uad Laii> tt d Mor Jj (laJ ed ) p &3 

Pj f s or Li i rem rked nulf yetr* «go th I the forester in the 
Unzted Stat-f cannot but obs rv with the de pest w nd r how cage }y poss hie 
n itunabons for » v cant po iti a on the Supi rae Court are canTa sed (Intro 
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also stands in the ViZ} of the development of judicial settlement 
in Its application to mtemational disputes 

We find therefore in the problem of the jusUciabilitj of 
international disputes another illustration of the fact that law 
IS a function of political society is dependent for its dev elopment 
on the development of that soactj, and is conditioned by the 
political presuppositions which that soaet) shares in common 
It follows that the strengthening of international law and the 
extension of the number and character of international disputes 
recognised as suitable for judicial settlement is a political not 
a legal problem There is no principle of law which enables 
one to decide that a given issue is suitable for treatment b> 
legal methods The decision is political and its character is 
likely to be determined by the political development of the 
international community or of the political relations between 
the countnes concerned Similarly there is no pnnciple of 
law which enables one to deade whether a rule of law or a 
legal institution which has proved its value in a national com- 
munity should be introduced by analogy into international law 
The sole valid cntenon is whether the present stage of political 
development of the international community is such as to 
justify the introduction of the rule or institution in question 
In modem international relations the machinery of judicial 
settlement has been developed far in advance of the political 
order in which alone it can effectively operate Further progress 
towards the extension of the judiaal settlement of international 
disputes can be made not by perfecting an already too perfect 
machinery but by developing political co-operauon The fact 
that the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
have hitherto steadfastly refused to set up any kmd of per- 
manent and obligatory procedure for the judiaal settlement 
of disputes between one another should serve as a warning to 
f those who are disposed to attach undue importance to the per- 
fection of judiaal machinery m international relations It is 
a cunous paradox that by signing the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court and by excluding from its 
operation inter Commonwealth disputes Great Britain and 
Dominions are bound in this respea towards many foreign 
countnes by an obligation more far reaching than they have 
assumed among themselves 
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Projicii of Afi tn Arhtratiem 

Manj thinkers of the penod between the two wars went 
ho^^e^c^ far beyond mere plans for the modest and gradual 
extension of the scope of judiaal procedure in international 
relations It became a widely cherished ambition to proiide 
bj a stroke of the pen for the compulsory settlement of all 
international disputes by arbitration Schemes for obligatorj 
arbitration were mooted on inan> occasions poor to 1914 but 
failed to win acceptance The Co\ cnanl of the League of 
Nations w hile providing for the establishment of the Permanent 
Court and encouraging the submission of suitable disputes to 
arbitration or judicial settlement gave little encouragement to 
the advocates of obligatory arbitration In all disputes it left 
the choice of the procedure to the discretion of the states 
concerned and the political procedure of enquiry b) the 
Council alw 15-8 remained open It was precisely this political 
aspect of the Co%enant which became a target for the attacks 
of the utopian school A widespread feeling grew up that the 
waj to establish an international rule of law and atoid 
future wars was for states to submit all international disputes 
of etcry kind to an international arbitral tnbunal having power 
to decide them at its discretion on grounds either of stnet Uw 
or of cquit) and common sense Such was the vague con 
ception summed up in the popular catchword of a!I in arbi 
tration This demand for all in arbitration was supposed 
to have been met by the Geneva Protocol and bj the Gweral 
Act It was widely believed that had the British Government 
not rejected the Protocol or had the General Act been accepted 
without reservations by the principal Powers a satisfactory 
procedure would have been m existence for the compulsory 
arbitration of all international disputes and an important cause 
of war removed 

But here we come upon an extraordinary confusion or 
senes of confusions of thought which throughout this period 
enveloped and obscured the problem of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes When the League Covenant by an 
amendment inserted after the establishment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice set judicial settlement side 
by side with arbitration arbitration meant the vwdict 
of a judge or a tribunal appointed ad hoc and judicial settle- 
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ment the verdict of a regularly constituted court , and there 
IS no reason to suppose that any other distinction nas intended 
between them But the misguided attempt to discover an 
objective distinction between justiciable and non justiciable 
disputes led to an equally fallacious distinction between 
judicial settlement meaning the settlement of justiciable 
disputes in accordance with the letter of the law and arhitra 
tion meaning the settlement of non justiciable disputes, 
which were not covered by the letter of the law on grounds 
of equity This conception left its traces on the Geneva Pro 
locol According to the Assembly report on that instrument, 
the arbitrators need not necessarily be jurists and if they 
obtain an advisory opinion on an> point of law from the 
Permanent Court that opmion is not legally binding on 
them ’ But the distinction between judicial settlement 
and arbitration was first fully developed in the General Act 
Under this instrument disputes with regard to which the 
parties are in conflict as to them respective rights were to be 
referred to the Permanent Court for judicial settlement 
All other international disputes were to be referred for arbitra 
tion to an arbitral tribunal In the absence of any agreed 
stipulauon to the contrary the tribunal m pronouncing its 
judgment was to apply the same rules of law as were apphed 
by the Permanent Court But in so far as there exists no 
such rule applicable to the dispute the tnbunal shall decide 
ex aequo et bono This reference to rules of law seems mcom 
prehensible If the dispute turned on legal rights it would 
be submitted not to the arbitral tnbunal but to the Permanent 
Court If It did not turn on legal nghts the dispute could not 
be solv ed by the application of legal rules The conception that 
there IS a class of international disputes which arise so to 
speak Iff oacw and are not affected by any existing legal rights 
or by any rule of international law, is a pure myth 

A more serious confusion is however, m store There is 
a perfectly valid distinction familiar both in national and in 
International affairs between legal disputes arising out of 
claims which purport to be based on existing legal nghts and 
political disputes ansmg out of claims to alter existing legal 
rights The difference turns however not on the nature of 
the dispute but on the question whether the complainant seeks 
Learutof lectiOKs Fifth Attimbly First Cotosaittte p 486 
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his remedy through Jegal or through political procedure In 
the stale claims of the former fcmd are dealt with by the courts 
claims of the latter kind by political action The individual 
who falls to get his grievance remedied by a court may seek a 
remedy for the same grievance through legislation Inf emalion 
ally the distinction is less dear cut No international court is 
recognised as competent to settle all legal disputes and 
there IS no recognised machineiy to settle ail political dis 
putes In these circumstances states making claims against 
other states are not obliged to make it clear and do not always 
make it clear whether the claim is based on legal nghts or is 
tantamount to a demand to alter those rights But the dis 
tmction though sofnciimes obscured in practice is real enough 
Both nationally and internationally poJiucal disputes are 
generally speaking more senous and more dangerous than 
legal disputes Revolutions and wars are less likely to 
arise from disputes about existing legal rights than from the 
desire to change those nghts Tbc wise politician and the 
wise student of politics will devote a great deal of attention 
to political disputes 

>Vhen therefore it was ofhaally claimed that the Geneva 
Protocol constituted a system for the pacific settlement of 
all disputes which might ever arise ' or ibat the General 
Act provided a comprehensive method of settling all inter 
national disputes of whatever character * the conclusion might 
reasonably have been drawn and was in fact drawn by many 
people that provision had been made for the settlement by 
arbitration of political disputes i c of disputes anamg from 
claims to modify existing l^al nghts Closer inspection did 
not however justify this conclusion In an inconspicuous 
passage of the Assembly report on the Protocol it was explained 
that the procedure did not apply to disputes which aim at 
revising treaties and international acts in force or which seek 
to jeopardise the existing temlonal integrity of signatory 
states In fact added the rapporteur the impossibility of 
applyang compulsory arbitration to such cases was so obvious 
that It was quite superfluous to make them the subject of a 
special provision 3 The General Act is less ingenuous It 

tiigve fixations FfthAmnify p 497 
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purports to enforce compulsorj arbitratton for disputes tvhich 
are not disputes about the * respective tights of the parties 
It purports to authorise the arbitral tribunal to decide such 
disputa ex aequo et done But the authonsation applies only 
m so far as there exists no Pegal] rule applicable to the 
dispute and this qualification has the same effect as the 

reservation in the report on the Geneva Protocol The essence 
of a political dispute is the demand that the relevant legal 
rule though admittedly applicable shall not be applied When 
a dispute arises through the claim of a state that its existing 
frontiers or existing treaty restnctions on its sovereignty or 
ixistmg obligations under a financial agreement are intolerable 
X is useless to refer it to an arbitral tnbunal whose first duty 
[S to apply the legal rule applicable to the dispute The 
legal right exists and is uncontested The dispute arises from 
a demand to change it Political disputes cannot be settled 
mthin the framework of the law by tribunals applying rules of 
law The Geneva Protocol and General Act though purport 
ing to provide for the peaceful settlement of all international 
disputes in fact left the most important and dangerous category 
of international disputes untouAcd 

No scheme of all m arbitration more inclusive than the 
make believe of the Geneva Protocol and the General Act was 
officially propounded or considered Some governments were 
prepared to accept arbitration for such disputes as did not 
endanger the existing political order — a limitation hardly less 
restnctive than the vital interests independence and national 
honour of the older arbitration treaties But no government 
was willing to entrust to an mtemational court the power to 
modify Its legal nghts Some theorists however were more 
ready than practical statesmen to brush this difficulty aside 
and were quite prepared to entrust to a so called arbitral 
tnbunal the task, not only of applying existing nghts but of 
creating new ones A British organisation called the New 
Commonwealth Soaety evolved an elaborate scheme for an 
arbitral tribunal which would determine on the basis of 
equity and good conscience, political disputes^ including those 
which have to do with the revision of treaties thus establish 
ing ' an indirect method of legislation m the affairs of nations 
by an equity tnbunal * Such a scheme would appear to be 

' Lord Danes pp 73 Si 
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the necessary corollary of Professor Lauterpacht s belief that 
international conflicts of interests are due to the imper 
fections of international legal organisation ^ International 
conflicts of interests will m future be resolved by a tribunal 
which will become the supreme organ of world government 
e'cercismg not merely the judicial function of interpreting the 
rights of states but the legislative function of changing them 
Thus will be realised another distinguished international 
lawyers dream of an international legal community whose 
centre of gravity is in the administration of mtematjonal 
justice * 

These theories have one important ment They recognise 
the fallacy implicit in the Geneva Protocol and the General 
Act that an international legal order based on the recognition 
interpretation and enforcement of existing rights is an adequate 
provision for the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
But in avoiding this fallacy they fall into a still graver one 
Perceiving that provision must ^ made for the modiflcation 
of existing rights they force this essentially political function 
into a legal mould and entrust its exercise to a tribunal 
Unwilling to recognise the political basis of every legal system 
they dissolve politics into law In this quasi judicial twilight 
the judge becomes the legislator political issues are settled by 
an impartial tribunal on g^unds of equity and common sense 
and the distinction between law and politics disappears 

The extreme difficulty of the international problem is no 
doubt responsible for the prescnptior of so heroic a remedy 
But the fact that the problem is difficult scarcely justifies us in 
propounding a solution which nobody regards as either feasible 
or desirable in our far more highly organised national com 
mumties The obligatory arbitration of international disputes 
of all kinds is according to Profesor Lauterpacht a sxne 
gua non of the normal machinery for the preservation of peace ^ 
Yet obligatory arbitration of claims not based on legal right is 
rarely enforced in civilised states and least of all in those which 
enjoy the longest record of domestic peace It does not occur 
to us to attribute conflicts of interests in our domestic 
politics to the imperfections of our legal organisation or to 

Laulfiptchl TA F ftet on f Zam tn tie I e<m It IComnn tty p z$o 
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submit to a national arbitral tribunal for impartial decision 
on grounds of equity and contmon sense disputes about the 
necessity of conscription the abolition of the means test, the 
legal status of trade unions or the nationalisation of mines 
The difficulty is not that we could not find a group of impartial 
persons deeply imbued with the principles of equity and common 
sense but that impartiality equity and common sense are not 
the primary, or at any rate not the sole qualities which we 
require in a decision of such issues These are political issues 
and are settled by procedure which allows for the intrusion of 
power whether in the form of a majority vote as in democracies, 
or of the will of a dictator or a party as m authoritarian states 
Neither in democracies nor in authoritarian stales are such 
issues decided by an impartial tribunal 

The Inappltcabibty of Judicial Procedure to PoltUeal 
Disputes 

Why then is it necessary not only in theory for the sake 
of clear thinking but also m practice for the sake of good 
government to preserve this distinction between the legal and 
political between issues which we are willing to have settled 
by judicial procedure on grounds of existing legal rights, and 
issues which can only be settled by political procedure because 
they turn on a demand for the modification of existing legal 
rights ? 

The first answer is that judicial procedure differs funda 
mentally from political procedure in excluding the factor of 
power bVhen a dispute is submitted to a court the pre 
supposition is that any difference in power between the parties 
IS irrelevant The law recognises no mequality other than 
inequahty of legal right In pohtics the converse presupposi 
tion holds Here power is an essential factor in every dispute 
The settlement of a conflict of interest between Bntish agri 
culturahsts and Bntish industnahsts will depend m part at 
any rate on their respective votmg strength and the respective 

pulls which they can exerase on the government The 
settlement of a conflict of interest between the United States 
and Nicaragua will depend in greater part (for the ratio of 
power to other factors is higher m international than m national 
pohtics) on the relative strength of the two countries Conflicts 
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of intftrest can be dealt with only by an organ which takes the 
power factor into account Nothing is gained and the proper 
function of law is debased and discredited if this political 
function IS entrusted to a tribunal whose constitution and 
procedure arc deliberately assimilated to those of a court of 
law As Mr Bernard Shaw has remarked the functions of 
judge and legislator are mutually exclusive the former 
must Ignore every interest the latter lake every interest into 
account * 

The second answer is equally fundamental We have seen that 
even the strictly judicial procedure of a court sometimes entails 
political presuppositions if on!> because the application of the 
law to the particular case is alwa>s liable to involve an element 
of judicial discretion and this discretion if it is not to be purely 
capricious must draw its inspiration from those presuppositions 
\^ere a tribunal is called upon to decide not on issues of legal 
right but on claims to set aside legal nghts in favour of equity 
or common sense the necessity of clearly defined political pre 
suppositions becomes all the mom obvious In such cases 
judtaal discretion instead of being limned to points left 
ambiguous by the law has infinite scope and the decisions 
of the tribunal if they are not to be mere expressions of 
individual opinion must be based on well established assump 
tions shared by the community as a whole or by those who 
speak in its name The existence of such assumptions in national 
communities sometimes makes poKible the use of arbitration 
even in political issues and the same possibility is not entirely 
excluded in the international sphere But generally speaking 
it IS a fundamental obstacle to international arbitration ex aequo 
ef bono that common assumptions of a far reaching kind scarcely 
exist in the international community To submit to an inter 
national tribunal for decision on grounds not of Jaw but of 
equity and common sense disputes concerning British interests 
in Egypt or the interests of the United States in the canal 
zone of Panama or the future of Danzig or the frontiers of 
Bulgaria would have been impracticable not only because 
the settlement of these problems involves issues of potver but 
also because there is no political agreement even of the vaguest 
kind as to what equity and common sense mean in relation to 
such questions On the rare occasions on which international 
G B Shaw J hjiB UtOUtr Island P c 
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tnbunals ha\e been empowered by the parties to decide issues 
betvieeii them on grounds other than those of stnct la^\ the 
tnbunals ha\e shewn the greatest reluctance to a\ail themseKes 
of the discretion accorded to them not as Professor Lauter 
pacht supposes because law is more just than loose con 
ceptions of justice and equit} * but because no responsible 
tnbunal cares to commit itself on anj important issue to an 
authontatne pronouncement as to what is equitable or 
just m international relations An international tnbunal 
once it has left the comparatively solid ground of international 
law and legal nghts can find no foothold m any agreed con 
ception of equity or common sense or the good of the com 
munity It remains m Professor Zimmem s words an array 
of wigs and gowns vociferating in emptiness * 

The crux however remains Political issues both nationally 
and internationally are far more menacing than issues of legal 
right Thepenodical or rather the constant revision of existing 
nghts IS one of the pnme necessities of organised society , and 
to bnng about revision in the international society by means 
other than war is the most vita! problem of contemporary 
international politics The fint step has been to extncate 
oursehes from the blind alley of arbitration and judiaal pro- 
cedure where no solution of this problem is to be found 
Havnng taken this step we are free to approach it by other 
and perhaps more promising avenues 

* LautcTpatht TktFtnctimsf Lmr ft tie Jnlemah^af CffmmMntiy p 2^2 
a Zimmcnj Tie Leaive «f l*atisms s%d tie Ruk of Lm p 125 The wgnis 
are applied to Taft s intermtioiul arliicra] court Thej- could be applied still 
nioTe appositely to the equity tribunal adwated by the ^ nr ComroomreaJth 
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PEACEFUL CHANGE 

RECOGNmOV of the need for political change has been a 
commonplace of thinkers of every period and every shade of 
opinion A stale without the means of some change said 
Burke m a famous phrase is without the means of Us own 
conservation • In 185J Marx wrote trenchantly on the 
Eastern question 

Impotence expresses itself m a single proposition 
the maintenance of the ttatus quo This general conviction 
that a state of things resulting from hazard and circumstances 
must be obstinately maintained is a proof of bankruptcy a 
confession by the leading Powers of their complete incapacity 
to further the cause of progress and civilisation * 

And Professor Gilbert Murray has put the same point in a 
different form 

War does not always arise from mere wickedness or folly 
It sometimes arises from mere growth and movement 
Humanity will not stand stiH ’ 

It appears to follow from this view that the attempt to make 
a moral distinction between wars of aggression and wars 
of defence is misguided If a change is necessary and 
desirable the use or threatened use of force to maintain the 
status quo may be morally more culpable than the use or 
threatened use of force to alter it Few people now believe 
that the action of the Amencan colonists who attacked the 
status quo by force m 1776 or of the Irish who attacked the 
status quo by force between 1916 and 1920 was necessarily 
less moral than that of the British who defended it by force 
The moral criterion must be not the aggressive or defen 
sive character of the war but the nature of the change which 
IS being sought and resisted Without rebellion mankind 

Bu Ic K f xt fif cm ikt Kn limn Fra t (Evfrym n ed ) p 19 
M ntandEngl W<M'ix(Ru«an«d) iz p J72 
G lb$rt Mu I y Ti L i r f \ 1 9 s niiht D m c at 1 14 p 16 
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ViOuld stagnate and injustice would be uremediable * Few 
senous thinkers maintain that it is alwaj's and unconditionally 
wrong to start a revolution and it is equally difficult to believe 
that It IS always and unconditionally wrong to start a war 
Everyone will however agree that war and revolution are 
undesirable in themselves The problem of peaceful change 
IS in national politics how to effect necessary and desirable 
changes without revolution and in international politics how 
to effect such changes without war 

Every effective demand for change like every other effective 
political force is compounded of power and morality and the 
object of peaceful change can be expressed jn terms neither of 
pure power nor of pure morality It is rather unprofitable 
except as an academic exerase to enquire whether the purpose 
of any change should be to establish justice by remedying 
just* gnevances or to maintain peace , by giving satis- 
faction to those forces which would otherwise be strong enough 
to make revolution or war But it is dangerous to suppose 
that the two purposes are identical and that no sacnfice of 
one or the other is required Every solution of the problem 
of political change whether national or international must be 
based on a compromise between morality and power 

Tht Role of Power in Political Change 

The necessary role of power in political change will be 
Ignored only by the most superfiaal observers Few revision 
ist campaigns m history have been more firmly based on moral 
considerations than that of the Dreyffusards in France Yet 
the protest against the condemnation of Dreyfus would never 
have been effective if it had not been taken up by powerful 
political organisations and used by them as a weapon against 
political opponents The gnevances of Albania and Nicaragua 
whatever their moral basis will never be effective unless they 
are endorsed for interested reasons by some Great Power or 
Powers It IS fair to attnbute the growth of social legislation 
in the last hundred years to a growing realisation of the just 
gnevances of the working dass Yet these results would never 
have been achieved without the constant use or threatened use 
of force in the form of strikes and revolutions It is true 
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remarks Mr John Strachey that governments always tell 
us that they will never yield to fiwce AU history tells us how 
ever that they never yield to anything else ^ Peaceful 
secession ' exclaimed Daniel Webster m 1849 Sir your 
eyes and mine are nev er destined to see that miracle * The 
winning back of the lost temtonca wrote Hitler in a famous 
passage of Mem Kttmpf is not achieved through solemn 
inv ocations of the Lord God or through pious hopes in a League 
of Nations but through armed force * Hitler might even 
have appealed to the respectable authority of Gladstone who 
in the days when liberalism was still a political force observed 
that if no considerations in a political crisis had been addressed 
to the people of this country except to remember to hate violence 
and love order and exercise patience the liberties of this country 
would never have been obtained * It has been said that 
no ruling class ever abdicates of its own accord Article 19 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations remains a lonely monu 
ment to the pathetic fallacy that international grievances will 
be recognised as just and voluntarily remedied on the strength 
at advice unanimously tendered by a body representative 
of world public opinion 

While however the fundamental problem of political change 
— the compromise between power and morality — is identical 
m national and in international politics the question of pro 
cedure is complicated by the unorganised character of the 
intCTnational community Analogies drawn from procedures 
of change in the national sphere can only be applied with 
caution to the international field We have seen that judicial 
procedures cannot be invoked cither nationally or mtemalion 
ally for the solution of ultimate political problems But the 
analogy of legislation seems at firk sight more hopeful The 
legislative process unlike the judicial process recognises the 
role of power which is inherent m all political change (for the 
legislative authonty is the supreme power of the state imposing 
Its will on the whole community) and legislation which a 
German writer has called legal revolution * is the most 
obvious and regular way of bringing about political change 
J Stradiey 714 1 / nacf «f p «8 
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within the state ‘What la peaceful change as an effectite 
institution of international law or of international society ? 
asks Professor Lauterpacht and answers It is the acceptance 
hy states of a legal duty to acquiesce in changes in the law 
decreed by a competent international organ ' ‘ 

It has already been noted that international law rests upon 
custom and that there is at the present time no such thing as 
international legislation or an mtemational legislature The 
terms of Article 19 of the Covenant shew how remote the 
principal states were in 1919 from ‘ acceptance of a legal 
duty to acquiesce in changes in the law decreed by a com 
petent international organ Nor can this well be otherwise 
Reflexion will shew that the legislative process like the judicial 
process presupposes the existence of a political order It is 
only by that combination of consent and coercion which under- 
lies every political society that we can arrii e at the establishment 
of a supreme organ whether parliament or council of state 
or individual autocrat whose fiat creates law binding on all 
members of the community These conditions are not fulfilled 
in the international community The Assembly of the League 
of Nations whose decisions required unanimity was a con 
ference empowered to conclude mtemational agreements not 
a legislature which passed international legislation for, as 
Mr Eden bluntly observed at one of its sessions it would 
plainly be impracticable to give the Assemblj power to 
impose changes against the wish of the parties concerned * 
The difficulty lies not m the lack of machinery for international 
legislation but in the absence of an international political order 
suffiaently well integrated to make possible the establishment 
jf a legislative authority whose decrees will be recognised as 
iiinding on states without Ihar specific assent If we accept 
Professor Lauterpacht s identification of peaceful change svith 
ntemational legislation we can only conclude that in his 
.vords an international system of peaceful change runs 
;he nsfc of being unreal unless it forms part and parcel of a 
mmprehensive political organisation of mankind J The con 
htion of international legislation is the world super state 
Need we however, reconcile ourselves to the discouraging 

* Changt tfd C A \V ^f annin g p 
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both sides to accept the pnnciple of ' alt in arbitration ” for 
the settlement of their disputes the same recognition of the 
inapplicability or inadequacy of the legislative process the 
same appeals to * law and order by the satisfied group and 
the same use or threatened use of violence by the dissatisfied 
in order to assert their claims It is sometimes said that there 
can be no international procedure of peaceful change so long 
as states insist on being judges in iheir own cause Here is a 
class of disputes in which both parties commonly insist on being 
judges in their own cause and in which some progress at least 
has been made towards an orderly procedure of peaceful change 

Force has always been a crucial factor in relations between 
capital and labour In the beginnings of the industrial revolu 
tion every attempt at orgartised self help on the part of the 
workers was rigorously repressed This unqualified repression 
ended in Great Britain with the repeal of the Combination 
Acts m 182$ and continued m Russia as late as 1905 Between 
those two dates the workers of every important industrial 
country secured recognition of their right to use the weapon 
of the organised strike The strike not only proved itself an 
effective instrument for extracting concessions from employer 
to workers but became a recognised symbol of the major 
weapon of force — revolution * In recent times the element of 
force has been once more eliminated from relations between 
employer and workers by the authoritanan governments of 
Soviet Russia * Italy and Germany, through legislation pro 
hibitmg strikes and an e'cecutive strong and ruthless enough 
to enforce the prohibition Democratic countries have from 
time to time prohibited stnkes though such prohibitions have 
nearly always been resisted by the workers and have rarely 
proved enforceable over an extended period ^ Theoretically 

^ This ts the stgQificance of the one day stnfce which was popular in certain 
countries and which, though useless m itself was designed to demonstrate that the 
workers were strong enough to break tiie power of the state The success or failure 
of the one day stnke was thus a test of power and its result enabled both sides to 
draw the appropnate conclusion withont rcsotluig to extreme measures 

The position is not substantiaB/ affected by the fact that m Sonet Russia 
the employer is normally a state trust or institution 

* In Great Bntaio stnkes in munitioas fa^res were prohibited during the 
first world war by the Munitions of War Acts But though strikes occurred the 
law was rarely if ever enforced and it came to an, end with the War Under the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1927 pohUcaJ stnkes were declared illegal but no such 
case appears to have ansen since the act was passed The situation in other 
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force might in the same w-ay be eliminated from the settlement 
of international disputes by a powerful and authonianan super 
state But this result whether desirable or not lies outside 
the scope of practical consideration and we shall therefore 
find a better analogy to the intemationa! position if we consider 
those countries and those periods in which relations between 
capital and labour ha\e not been dominated by the over 
whelming poner of the state In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and the first part of the twentieth the have nots of 
most countries steadily improved them position through a series 
of strikes and negotiations and the haves whether through 
a sense of justice or through fear of revolution in the event of 
refusal yielded ground rather than put the issue to the test 
of force This process eventually produced on both sides a 
■willingness to submit disputes to various forms of conciliation 
and arbitration and ended by creating something like a regular 
system of peaceful change In many countries such a 
system has been m operation for many years with remarkable 
success though the ultimate nght to resort to the weapon of 
the strike is not abandoned If we could apply this analogy 
to international relations we might hope that once the dis 
satisfied Powers had realised the possibility of remedying 
gnevances by peaceful negotiations (preceded no doubt m the 
first instance by threats of force) some regular procedure of 
peaceful change might gradually be established and win 
the confidence of the dissatisfied and that once such a system 
had been recognised conciliation would come to be regarded 
as a matter of course and the threat of force while never form 
ally abandoned recede further and further into the background 
Whether the analogy is m fact valid or whether this hope is 
purely utopian is a question which can hardly be settled except 
by the test of experience But one may record with some 
confidence the view that this is the only line of advance which 
affords any prospect at all of the establishment of any inter 
national procedure however imperfect of peaceful change 
The implication of this procedure must ho’w.ever be clearly 
recognised Few issues of soaal or political change of sufficient 

countries u siunTUins d la » p mpU t publt h d by the Amencan Lctgvt f r 
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magnitude to imolve the nsk of revolution or war can be 
settled without detnment, or apparent detnment to the interests 
of one of the parties That the party at vvhose expense the 
change was to be effected would acquiesce in it without the 
existence of means of pressure to compel him to do so was 
one of the strange illusions of the ill fated Article 19 of the 
Covenant and this illusion may be discarded Such self 
abnegation could indeed hardly have been expected The 
statesman the trade union leader or the company director is 
a trustee for those whose interests he represents , and in order 
to justify extensive concessions at their expense he must 
generally be in a position to plead that he has yielded to jorce 
majeure When the change is effected by legislation the 
compulsion is that of the state But where the change is 
effected by the bargaining procedure the force majeure can 
only be that of the stronger party The employer who concedes 
the strikers demands pleads inability to resist The trade 
union leader who calls off an unsuccessful strike pleads that 
the union was too weak to continue Yielding to threats of 
force which is sometimes used as a term of reproach is 
therefore a normal part of the process 

The parallel should not be pressed too far The role of force, 
even m the most advanced democratic states is indeed more 
constant and more conspicuous than most sentimental demo 
crats care to admit In so orderly a country as Great Britain 
dunng the present century force has been used or threatened 
for secunng political ends by Ulstermen Irish nationalists, 
female suffragists communists fascists and organised workers 
But within the state there are checks on the too hasty resort 
to force In the first place the legislative process exists, and 
provides an alternative method of change faith in the ballot 
box has deterred the workers of many countries from revolu 
tionary policies Secondlj the state makes some show (often 
an imperfect one) of holding the balance impartially between 
the parties on the issue in dispute Thanks to these checks 
a certain moral discredit attaches in democratic countnes in 
the minds of all classes, to the open use or threat of force until 
other means have been tried of bnnging about a change 

In international politics neither of these checks exists Theuse 
or threatened use of force is therefore a normal and recognised 
method of bringing about important political change, and Js 
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This principle has not only been demonstrated in practice 
on many occasions but received a large measure of theoretical 
recognition from the framers and interpreters of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations The machinery of the League was 
brought into action by the danger of war Article 1 1 related 
to any war or threat of war and to any circumstance 

which threatens to disturb international peace " , and 
Article 19 purported to deal with treaties which have become 
inapplicable (a phrase which has never been satisfactorily 
explained) and with international conditions whose continu 
ance might endanger the peace of the world Moreover the 
most effective article of the Covenant for promoting peaceful 
change and the only one which was ever invoked for the 
purpose' was not Article 19 but Article 15 under which 
recommendations could be made without the concurrence of 
the parties concerned and might in the event of war be 
supported by sanctions But the only condition which could 
bring this article into operation was a dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture The grievances of which the Covenant took 
cognisance were broadly speaking the grievances of states 
strong enough to create a danger of war In 1932 when 
Finland brought before the Council a claim against Great 
Britain arising out of the commandeering of Finnish ships 
in the first world war the British Government argued infer 
alia that there was no case to go to the Council, since the 
dispute was not in the least ‘ likely to lead to a rupture ’ 
In the same year the British Government brought before the 
Council under Article 15 a dispute with Iran arising out of 
the affairs of the Anglo Iranian Oil Company The essential 
difference was that Great Britain was strong enough to create 
the danger of a rupture and Finland was not ' When Article 19 

1 1 / Czccho Slovak temtoty had been tiansfeired to Germany in September 1938 

by a decision of the League Assembly or of an etpnty tribunal enforc^ by mobilis 
ing the armies of the League or an tatemauonal police force the change svould 
not for that reason have had any better title 10 the epithet peaceful Armed 
force vould have been used iii precisely the same way 

' Hie Special Assembly dealing with the Manebunan dispute under Article 15 
of the Covenant endorsed the recominendationa of the Lytton Comnussion for 
substantial modificatioiia of ihe italia yao sn Manchuna It need hardly be added 
that J apanesc military action was the force which prompted these recommendations 
which proved however insufficient to satisfy Japan 

In the Fmmah question M Madariaga expressed the view that it was 
exlicmely dangerous for the Counci] Ihe Assembly and the League of Nations 
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was invoked for the first trmebj Bolivia in 1921 jt was cogently 
argvicd that since the conditions of which Bolivia complained 
had existed for a long period without endangering peace there 
was no case for bringing them before the League In other 
words it would have been necessarj in order to set the pro- 
cedure of peaceful change m motion that Bolivia should be 
strong enough to threaten war against Chile The doctrine 
of the Covenant thus conftrmcd the lesson of experience that 
peaceful change could not be effected on an> important scale 
in international politics in the absence of a threat or potential 
threat of war 

We may sum up the conclusions so far reached The judicial 
process is unfitted to solve the problem of peaceful change in 
national and a jorUon in international politics for treating 
the parties to a dispute as equal it fads to recognise the clement 
of power which is a necessary factor in every demand for change 
The legislative process though recognising the role of power 
and well adapted to meet many demands for change in national 
politics u inapplicable to mtcmational demands for change 
since It presupposes the existence of a legislative authority 
whose decrees are binding on all members of the community 
without their speafic assent There remains the bargaining 
process which is applied to some demands for change within 
the state and is alone applicable to demands for international 
change since slates (like trade unions or employers federafaoiu) 
insist on the ultimate right to accept or reject any solution 
offered But whereas under the legislative process change is 
enforced by the power of the state change under the bargaining 
process can be enforced only by the power of the complainant 
Power used threatened or silentl) held m reserve is an essential 
factor m international change and change will generally 
speaking be effected only in the interests of those by whom 
or on whose behalf power can be invoked \ie!dmg to 
threats of force is a nonnal part of the process of peaceful 
change 

This IS one side of the picture and since it is the side 
which IS ignored in most modem wnting about international 

Ip stabhsh the d ctnue iruciU pame would b li Icuk! to uid csJzQ p rfaes 
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politics It has been deliberately emphasised here Nor should 
we underrate the value of peaceful change even considered 
solely from this point of view If relations between employers 
and workers are such that the former cannot resist, or the 
latter cannot sustain a demand for an increase in wages and 
a reduction in hours it is preferable (quite apart from any 
question of the justice or injustice of the demand) that it should 
be conceded or rejected as the result of peaceful negotiations 
rather than as the result of a long and embittered strike which 
half rums both employers and workers If the relations of 
power between the leading European countries in 1877 made 
It inevitable that Bulgaria should be deprived of much of the 
territory allocated to her bj the Treaty of San Stefano then 
It was preferable that this result should be brought about by 
discussions round a table in Berlin rather than by a war between 
Great Bntain and Austria Hungary on the one side and Russia 
on the other If we consider peaceful change merely as a more 
or less mechanical device replacing the alternative device of 
war for readjusting the distribution of territory and of other 
desirable things to changes in the equilibrium of political 
forces It performs a function whose utility it would be hypo 
critical to deny Many changes made in national communities 
whether by legislation or otherwise and recognised as salutary 
have no other basis than this 


The Hole of Morahty in Political Change 

Nevertheless it is clear that there is another aspect of 
peaceful change which occupies mens thoughts, and that it 
IS no more possible to discuss peaceful change than to discuss 
any other kind of political procedure in terras of power alone 
IVhen a contested demand for change is made the question 
which immediately exercises the minds of most people is 
whether it is just It is true that our view of its justice is likely 
to be coloured and may be wholly determined by our own 
interest It is true that if our interest is not strongly engaged 
we shall be tempted to discover reasons for regarding as just 
a solution which seems inevitable or which could only be 
avoided by a great effort on our part It is also true that here 
as in every other political issue power plays a part in deter 
mmmg our moral outlook so that we shall be disposed other 
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things being equal to regard a solution desired by the strong 
or the man) as /uster than a solution desired by the veak or 
ib' fe*v But rhen al! these allosranees hate been made the 
taken of the morality of the transaction — a not 
wholi) dctermin'*d by cortsiderations of power — will influence 
the attitude of the mass of people affected by iL If orderly 
government is to command general asvmi writes Mr 
Bertrand Pussell some wa> must be found of persuading a 
majority of mankind to agree upon some doctnne other than 
that of Thrasymachus » and jf an orderly procedure of 
peaceful change is eier to b» atabluhed in mtcmational rela 
nons some waj must be found of basing its operation not on 
power alone but on that uneasy compronuse between power 
and morality which is the foundation of all political life The 
establishment of a procedure of peaceful negotiation in disputes 
between capital and labour presupposes not mere!) an acute 
perception on both sides of the strength and weakness of thcif 
respective pcsitions at any gitcn time but also a certain 
measure of common feeling as to what » just and reasonable 
in their mutual relations a spint of give and take and eten of 
po ential sHf-saenhee so that a basis bowncr imperfect exists 
fo- discussing demands on grounds of justice recognised by 
both It IS the embr) ome character of this common feeling 
between nations not the lack of a world legislature and not 
the insistence of states on being judges m there own cause 
which IS the real obstacle in the way of an mtemabonal pro- 
cedure of peaceful change 

How far is this common fcchag operative in relation to 
demands for mtemational change ? Clearlj m some degree 
Two concrete cases of demands for change maj be selected 
for anal) SIS one from the quasi mtemational the ether from 
the mtematonal sphere 

In the mneteenth century the d'mand for home rule for 
Ireland found among a large number of people in Great Bnum 
a suppirt based not on considerations of power but on common 
recogmoon as a canon of Internationa] moralil) of the right of 
oppressed nationalities to self-drternunation and on a certain 
rcadiress to sacrifice self interest to it The stock of common 
feeling between Great Britain and Ireland was considerably 
greater than that comironly existing b^een t^o foreign 
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countries Nevertheless, the demand for change did not 
become eifective until owing to the diversion of British military 
strength elsewhere, force could be placed behind it If the 
compromise eventually arrived at in 1921 could have been 
achieved m 1916, it would have been a true example of peaceful 
change achieved like most international examples of peaceful 
change under threat of war But even in 1921, the settlement 
could not have been reached and above all could not have 
been lasting solely on a basis of power The Anglo Irish 
Treaty was a flagrant case of yielding to threats of force 
It was concluded with the authors of a successful rebellion 
But It had Its necessary moral foundation in the acceptance 
of a common standard of what was just and reasonable m 
mutual relations between the two countries and in the readiness 
of both (and particularly of the stronger) to make sacnfices 
in the interest of conciliation and this made a striking success 
of an agreement about which the gloomiest prognostications were 
current at the time of its conclusion 

The second example is the failure to achieve a peaceful 
settlement with Germany in the period between the two world 
wars The mass of political opinion m Great Britain and 
Germany (and m most other countries) agreed for many years 
that a criterion of justice and injustice could properly be applied 
to the Versailles Treaty , and there was a surprisingly con 
sidcrable though far from complete consensus of opinion about 
the parts of it which were just and unjust respectively Unfor 
tunately Germany was almost wholly deficient for fifteen years 
after 1918 in that power which is as we have seen a necessary 
motive force in political change and this deficiency prevented 
effect being given except on a minor scale to the widespread 
consensus of opinion that parts of the Versailles Treaty ought 
to be modified By the time Germany regained her power 
she had adopted a completely cynical attitude about the role 
of morality m international politics Even though she con 
tmued to base her claims on grounds of justice she expressed 
them more and more clearly m terms of naked force and this 
reacted on the opinion of the status quo countries which 
became more and more inclined to forget earlier admissions of 
the injustices of the Versailles Treaty and to consider the issue 
as exclusively one of power* The easy acquiescence of the 
* Thjs reacuoa was of coune by Ntzi Germany's domesCtc poLcy 
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siaim quo Powers in such actions as the denunciation of the 
military clauses the rcoccupation of the Rhineland or the 
annexation of Austria was due not wholly to the fact that 
It was the line of least resistance but in part also to a consensus 
of opinion that these changes were in themselves reasonable 
and just ‘ Yet they were greeted in each case by official cen 
sures and remonstrances which inevitably created the impression 
that the remonstrating Powers acquiesced merely because they 
were unable or unwilling to make the effort to resist Successive 
removals of long recognised injustices of the Versailles Treaty 
became a cause not of reconciliation but of further estrange 
ment between Germany and the Versailles Powers and de 
strayed instead of increasing the limited stock of common 
feeling which had formerly existed 

It is beyond the scope of the present book to discuss the 
present or future foreign policy of Great Britain or of any other 
state But the defence of the statM quo is not a policy which 
can be lastingly successful It will end m war as surely as 
rigid conservatism will end in revolution Resistance to 
aggression however necessary as a momentary device of 
national policy is no solution for readiness to hght to prevent 
change is just as unmoral as readiness to hght to enforce it 
To establish methods of peaceful change is therefore the funda 
mental problem of international morality and of international 
politics We can discard as purely utopian and muddle headed 
plans for a procedure of peaceful change dictated by a world 
legislature or a world court We can describe as utopian in 
the nght sense (i c performing the proper function of a utopia 
in proclaiming an ideal to be aimed at though not wholly 
attainable) the desire to eliminate the element of power and to 
base the bargaining process of peaceful change on a common 
feeling of what is just and reasonable But we shall also keep 
in mind the realist view of peaceful change as an adjustment 
to the changed relations of power and since the party which 
is able to bring most power to bear normally emerges successful 
from operations of peaceful change we shall do our best to 
make ourselves as powerful as we can In practice we know 
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Peaceful Change 

that peaceful change can only be achieved through a com 
promise between the utopian conception of a common feeling 
of right and the realist conception of a mechanical adjustment 
to a changed equilibrium of forces That is why a successful 
foreign policy must oscillate between the apparently opposite 
poles of force and appeasement 
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CHAPTER 14 

THE PROSPECTS OF A NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 

Tht End of tht Old Order 

PefioOS of cnsi3 ha^c been common m history The char 
actenstic feature of ihc crisis of ihc tv-enty years bet^\ccn 1919 
and t939 was the abrupt descent from the visionary hopes of 
the first decade to the grim despair of the second from a 
utopia uhich took little account of reality to a reality from 
which every clement of utopia was rigorously excluded The 
murage of the nineteen twenties was as we now know the 
belated reflexion of a century past beyond recall the golden 
age of continuously expandmg temtoncs and markets of a 
world policed by the self assured and not too onerous British 
hegemony of a coherent Western civilisation whose conflicts 
could be harmonised by a progressive extension of the area of 
common development and exploitation of the easy assumptions 
that what was good for one was good for all and that what 
was economically nght could not be morally wrong The reality 
which had once given content to this utopia was already in 
decay before the mneteenth century had reached its end The 
utopia of 1919 was hollow and without substance ft was 
without influence on the future because it no longer had any 
roots in the present 

The first and most obvious tragedy of this utopia was its 
ignominious collapse and the despair which this collapse 
brought with it The European roasseg realised for the 
time said a writer before die second world war that 
existence in this society is governed not by rational and sensible 
but by blind irrational and demonic forces * It was no longer 
possible to rationalise international relations by pretending that 
what was good for Great Britain v\as also good for Yugoslavia 
and what was good for Germany was also good for Poland 
P Druckw The E»d / Eeenemu JfaH p 56 
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so that international conflicts were merely the transient products 
of avoidable misunderstanding or curable ill will For more 
than a hundred years the reahty of conflict had been spirited 
out of sight by the pohticaV thinkers of Western civilisation 
The men of the nineteen thirties returned shocked and be- 
wildered to the world of nature The brutalities which m the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were confined to dealings 
betw een ci\ ihsed and uncivilised peoples w ere turned by civilised 
peoples against one another The relation of totalitarianism to 
the crisis was clearly one not of cause hut of effect Totali 
tarianism was not the disease but one of the symptoms 
Wherever the crisis raged traces of this symptom could be found 
The second tragedy of the collapse of utopia which pro 
ceeded from the first and further intensified it was of a subtler 
kind In the latter half of the nineteenth century when the 
harmony of interests was already threatened by conflicts of 
increasing gravity the rationality of the world was sated by 
a good stiff dose of Darwinism The reality of conflict was 
admitted But since conflict ended in the victory of the stronger 
and the victory of the stronger was a condition of progress 
honour was saved at the expense of the unfit After 1919 only 
Fascists and Nans clung openly to this outmoded device for 
rationalising and moralising international relations But the 
Western countries resorted to an equally dubious and disastrous 
expedient Smitten by the bankruptcy of the harmony of inter 
ests and shocked by its Darwinian deviation they attempted 
to build up a new international morality on the foundation 
not of the right of the stronger but of the right of those m 
possession Like all utopias which are institutionalised this 
utopia became the tool of vested interests and was perverted 
into a bulwark of the status qsto It is a moot point whether 
the politicians and publicists of the satisfied Powers who 
attempted to identify international morality with security law 
and order and other time honoured slogans of privileged groups 
do not hear their share of responsibility for the disaster as well 
as the politiuans and publicists of the dissatisfied Powers who 
brutally denied the validity of an international morality so 
constituted Both these attempts to moralise international 
relations necessarily faded We can accept neither the Dar 
winian doctnne, which identifies the good of the whole with 
the good of the fittest and contemplates without repugnance 
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Mussohni so similar inequaljly between the nations is cal 
culatcd if not peaceably adjusted to lead to explosions of a 
much graver character * The new harmony which was 
required was not (as (he philosophers of Istssez Jatre assumed) 
a harmony between individuals and not (as Marx assumed 
when he denied the possibility of its realisation) a harmony 
between classes but a harmony between nations To-day we 
need not make the mistake which Marx made about the social 
class of treating the nation as the ultimate group unit of 
human society \Vc need not pause to argue whether it is the 
best or the worst kind of unit to serve as the focus of political 
power But we arc bound to ask ourselves whether and if 
so by what it is likely to be superseded Speculation on this 
subject falls naturally into two questions 

(4) Arc the largest and most comprehensive units of political 
power in the world necessarily of a territorial character ? 

(i) If so will they continue to take approximately the form of 
the contemporary nation state ? 

The question whether the largest and most comprehensive 
power units must necessarily be temtonal cannot receive a 
dogmatic answer applicable to all periods of history At 
pfcaeni such units have a distinctively temtonal form It 
IS easy to read past history as a gradual development leading 
up with occasional relapses to this consummation and 
political power is probably never even in the most primitive 
societies entirely divorced from the possession of territory 
Vet in many periods of history of which the mediaeval is the 
most recent power has been ba«d ostensibly — and tn part 
really — on grounds other than those of temtonal sovereignty 
It was acceptance of the principle cutur rt^ta etus rtligto which 
substituted the unit based on domicile for the unit based on 
religious allegiance and thereby laid the foundation of the 
modem nation state In no previous period of modern histoiy 
have frontiers been so rigidly demarcated or their character 
as barriers so ruthlessly enftweed as to-day and in no period 
as we have already seen has il been apparently so impossible 
to organise and mamtam any international form of power 
Modern technique military and economic seems to have mdis 
solubly welded together power and territory It is difficult for 
Th Tm t Apnl jl 1939 
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The interlude of 1918 when nationalism momentarily resumed 
Its disintegrating role proved — at any rate in Europe — a 
dangerous fiasco The multiplication of economic units added 
disastrously to the problems of the post uar period Naumann 
with his Mtiul Luropa proved a surer prophet than Woodrow 
Wilson with his principle of self determination The victors 
of 1918 lost the peace m Central Europe because they 
continued to pursue a principle of political and economic dis 
integration in an age which called for larger and larger units 
The process of concentration still continued The more autarky 
IS regarded as the goal the larger the units must become The 
United States strengthened their hold over the American 
Continents Great Critam created a sterling bloc and laid 
the foundations of a closed economic system Germany recon 
stituted Mittel Europa and pressed forward into the Balkans 
Soviet Russia developed its vast temtones into a compact unit 
of industrial and agricultural production Japan attempted 
the CTcation of a new unit of Eastern Asia under Japanese 
domination Such was the trend towards the concentration 
of political and economic power m the hands of six or seven 
highly organised units round which lesser satellite units re 
volved without any appreciable independent motion of their 
own On the other hand there is some evidence that while 
technical industrial and economic development within the last 
hundred years has dictated a progressive increase in the size 
of the effective political unit there may be a size which cannot 
be exceeded without provoking a recrudescence of disintegrating 
tendencies If any such law is at work it is impossible to 
iojmuJate it wjlh any precisjon proiengod snvtstigaiiCTi 
would be necessary to throw any light on the conditions which 
govern the sue of political and economic units The issue is 
however perhaps likely to be more decisive than any other for 
the course of world history in the next few generations 

One prediction may be made with some confidence The 
concept of sovereignty is likely to become in the future even 
more blurred and indistinct than it is at present The term 
was invented after the break up of the mediaeval system to 
describe the independent character of the authority claimed 
and exercised by states which no longer recognised even the 
formal overlordship of the &nptre It was never more than a 
convenient label and when distinctions began to be made 
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between political legal and economic sovereignty or between 
internal and ettemal sovereignty, it was clear that the label 
had ceased to perform its proper function as a distinguishing 
mark for a single category of phenomena Discussion of such 
questions as whether the British Dominions are sovereign 
Powers or in whom sovereignty of the mandated temtones 
IS vested reveals the growing confusion Such discussions are 
either legal arguments on the question what powers the authon 
ties in those areas are constitutionally entitled to exercise (in 
which case the use of the term sovereignty gives little help) 
or else arguments of pure form on the question whethent is 
convenient to use the label sovereignty to describe situations 
which div erge to a greater or less esctent from a common pattern 
The concept of sovereignty becomes definitelj misleading when 
for instance in a computapon of the value of British colonial 
trade or EriUsh colonial investment Egypt and Iraq are ex 
eluded on the ground that they are sovereign states It is 
unlikely that the future units of power will take much account 
of formal sovereignty There is no reason why each unit should 
not consist of groups of several formally sovereign states so 
long as the effective (but not necessarily the nominal) authority 
IS exercised from a single centre The effective group unit of 
the future will in all probability not be the unit formally recog 
nised as such by international law Any project of an inter 
nabonal order which takes these formal units as its basis seems 
likely to prove unreal 

It may be well to add at this point that group units m some 
form will certamly survive as repositones of polibcal power, 
whatever form these units may take Nationalism was one of 
the forces by which the seemingly irreconalable dash of interest 
between classes within the national community was reconciled 
There is no corresponding force which can be invoked to 
reconcile the now seenungly irreconcilable dash of interest 
between nations It is profitless to imagine a hypothetical 
world in which men no longer organise themselves in groups 
for purposes of conflict , and the conflict cannot once more 
be transferred to a wider and more comprehensive field As 
has often been observed, the international community cannot 
be organised against Mars This is merely another aspect of 
the dilemma with which the collapse of the spacious conditions 
of nineteenth century civilisation has confronted us It seems 
eji 
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no longer possible to create an apparent harmony of interests 
at the expense of somebody else The conflict can no longer 
be spirited away 


Power tn the New fnternattonal Order 

Poi^er IS a necessary ingredient of every political order 
Historically every approach in the past to a world society has 
been the product of the ascendancy of a single Power In the 
nineteenth century the British fleet not only guaranteed immun 
ity from ma;or wars but policed the high seas and offered 
equal security to all the London money market established 
a single currency standard for virtually the whole world 
British commerce secured — it is true in an imperfect and 
attenuated form — a widespread acceptance of the principle of 
free trade and English became the Itngua franca of four 
continents These conditions which were at once the product 
and the guarantee of British supremacy created the illusion 
— and to some extent the reality — of a world society possessing 
interests and sympathies m common The working hypothesis 
of an international order was aeated by a superior power 
The hypothesis has been destroyed by the decline relative or 
absolute of that power The British fleet is no longer strong 
enough to prevent war the London market can enforce a 
single currency standard only over a limited area free trade 
has wholly broken down and if the English language retains 
and has increased its ascendancy this is due to the fact that 
It 15 shared by Great Britain with other important countries 
By what power can the mtcmalional order be restored ? 

This question is likely to be answered by different nations 
in different ways Most contemporary Englishmen are aware 
that the conditions which secured the overwhelming ascendancy 
of Great Britain in the nineteenth century no longer exist 
But they sometimes console themselves with the dream that 
British supremacy instead of passing altogether away will be 
transmuted into the higher and more effective form of an 
ascendancy of the English speaking peoples The pax Brt 
tamua will be put into commission and become a pax Anglo 
Saxomca under which the Bntish Dominions standing half 
way between the mother country and the United States will 
be cunningly woven into a fabnc of Anglo American co opera 
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t!on This romantic idea goes back to the last jears of the 
nineteenth century when Great Bntain was alread> conscious 
of the growing burden of norid supremacy and when Ceal 
Rhodes had one of the first recorded visions of world empire 
based on an Anglo Amencan partnership Oddly enough it 
was an Amencan Ambassador in London who just before the 
war gave the idea its most concrete expression In igt3 
Walter Hines Page proposed that President Wilson should visit 
London and conclude an Anglo American alliance ‘ I think 
he added the world would take notice to whom it belongs 
and — be quiet ' The Washington Naval Treaty of Ig22 
was a more or less consaous bid by Great Britain for an equal 
partnership with the United States in the management of the 
world The hope was reiterated again and again with the 
reserves and the caution dictated b> Amencan susceptibilities 
b> Bntish statesmen between the two world wars 

I have always believed [said Lord Baldwin at the Albert 
Hall m May 1935] that the greatest security against war in 
any part of the world whatever in Europe in the East any 
where would be the close collaboration of the British Empire 
with the United States of America The combined powers 
of the navies the potential man power the immediate eco 
nomic power of the combined blockade, and a refusal to 
trade or lend money would be a sanction that no power on 
earth howev er strong dare face It may be a hundred years 
before that desirable end may be attained it may never 
come to pass But sometimes we may have our dreams I 
look forward to the future and I see that union of forces 
for peace and justice in the world and I cannot but think 
even if men cannot advocate it openly yet, that some day 
and some time those wrho follow us may see it and know 
that the peace of the world is guaranteed hj those who speak 
our tongue ^ 

The enormous growth of interest in Great Bntain in everything 
relating to the United States shews what deep roots this ambition 
has struck in Bntish hearts 

On the other side of the Atlantic the picture necessanly 
looks rather different Instead of an old firm anxious to 
renew its strength by taking young blood into partnership, 
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we have here a young and untried nation reliant on it 3 own 
strength but stil! uncertain how far that strength will carry it 
The United States did not until the turn of the century stake 
out their claim for recognition as a Great Power But it was 
not long before leading Americans were beginning to see visions 
of world supremacy 

My dream [said Woodrow Wilson in a speech on Indepen 
dence Day 1914] is that as the years go by and the world 
knows more and more of America it will turn to 
America for those moral inspirations which he at the basis 
of all freedom and that America will come into the 
full light of day when all shall Icnow that she puts human 
rights above all other rights and that her flag is the flag 
not only of America but of humanity * 

The dream proved prophetic In 1918 world leadership was 
offered by almost unanimous consent to the United States 
The fact that it was then declined docs not prove that it may 
not be grasped at some future time If historical precedents 
count for anything a pax Amtruana imposed on a divided and 
weakened Europe would be an easier contingency to realise 
than a pax Anglo Saxonxea based on an equal partnership of 
English speaking peoples But we are here in the realm of 
speculation where the senous student cannot do more than 
canvass guesses and possibilities 

The necessary drawback about all conceptions of a world 
order depending on the ascendancy of a superior Power 13 that 
they ultimately imolve recognition of the right of the strongest 
to assume world leadership The pax Romana was the product 
of Roman impcnahsm the pax Brxtannxca of British imperial 
ism The good neighbour pobey of the United States in 
Latin Amenca is not the antithesis ~but'ihe contmuation and 
consequence of Yankee imperialism for it is only the 
strongest who can both maintain their supremacy and remain 
good neighbours There is no theoretical reason to refuse 
to other nations the right to aspire to world leadership 

Whoever really desires in his heart the victory of the 
pacifist conception of the world [wntes Hitler m Me:n Kampf\ 
must devote himself by every means to the conquest of the 
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world by the Germans The pacifist, humanitarian idea 
will perhaps be excellent when the man superior to all others 
shall first have so conquered and subjugated the world that 
he becomes its sole master ' 

The policy of Japan as the Chinese delegate remarked at an 
Assembly of the League of Nations was to establish a pax 
Japmua in the Far East ' The Englishman or the American 
is entitled to resist such ambitions But he cannot resist them 
on universal grounds which will appeal to the German or the 
Japanese The conception of a pax Germamca or a pax 
fapontca le of a world order dominated by Germany or 
Japan was a prton no more absurd and presumptuous than 
the conception of a pax Entannua would have seemed in the 
reign of Elizabeth or of a pax Americana in the days of 
Washington and Madison The only reason why it would 
seem absurd for Nicaragua or Lithuania to aspire to world 
leadership is that according to any reasonable prognostication 
these countnes will never be strong enough to have the slightest 
hope of attaining such an ambition To attempt to ignore 
power as a decisive factor in every political situation is purely 
utopian It IS scarcely less utopian to imagine an international 
order built on a coalition of slates each striving to defend and 
assert its own interests The new international order can be 
built only on a unit of power sufficiently coherent and sufficiently 
Strong to maintain its ascendancy without being itself compelled 
to take sides m the rivalries of lesser units Whatever moral 
issues may be involved, there is an issue of power which cannot 
be expressed in terms of morality 


Morality in the New Intemahonal Order 

If however, it is utopian to ignore the element of power it 
is an unreal kind of realism which ignores the element of 
morality in any world order Just as within the state every 
government though it needs power as a basis of its authority, 
also needs the moral basis of the consent of the governed so 
an international order cannot be based on power alone for 
the simple reason that mankind will in the long run always 
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revolt against naked power Any international order pre 
supposes a substantial measure of general consent We shall 
indeed condemn ourselves to disappointment if we exaggerate 
the role which morality is likely to play The fatal dualism of 
politics will always keep considerations of morality entangled 
with considerations of power We shall never arrive at a 
political order in which the gnevances of the weak and the 
few receive the same prompt attention as the grievances of the 
strong and the many Power goes far to create the morality 
convenient to itself and coercion is a fruitful source of consent 
But when all these reserves have been made it remains true 
that a new international order and a new international harmony 
can be built up only on the basis of an ascendancy which is 
generally accepted as tolerant and unoppresstve or at any rate 
as preferable to any practicable alternative To create these 
conditions is the moral task of the ascendant Power or Powers 
The most effective moral argument which could be used in 
favour of a British or Amcncan rather than a German or 
Japanese hegemony of the world was that Great Britain and 
the United States profiting by a long tradition and by some 
hard lessons m the past have on the whole learned more 
successfully than Germany and Japan the capital importance 
of this task Belief m the desirability of seeking the consent 
of the governed by methods other than those of coercion has 
m fact played a larger part m the British and American than 
in the German or Japanese administration of subject temtones 
Belief m the uses of conciliation even in dealing with those 
against whom it would have been easy to use force has in the 
f«AsJ pJj>ed a ]arger part m British arjd Arrisnsaa than jw 
German and Japanese foreign policy That any moral superior 
ity which this may betoken is mainly the product of long and 
secure enjoyment of superior power does not alter the fact 
though this consideration may well affect the appeal of the 
argument to Germans and Japanese and expose British and 
Americans to the charge of self nghteousness when they 
invoke it 

It IS however useless to discuss these problems of power 
and morality m a nineteenth century setting as if some fortunate 
turn of the w'heel could restore the old conditions and allow 
a reconstitution of the international order on something like 
the old lines The real international crisis of the modern world 
236 
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IS the final and uretocable breakdown of the conditions which 
made the nineteenth century order possible The old order 
cannot be restored and a drastic change of outlook is unavoid 
able Those who seek international conciliation may study 
with advantage the conditions which have made the process 
of conciliation between social classes in some degree successful 
Essential conditions of that process w ere that the reality of the 
conflict should be frankly recognised and not dismissed as an 
illusion in the minds of wicked agitators that the easy hypo 
thesis of a natural harmony of interests which a modicum of 
good will and common sense would suffice to maintain, should 
be consigned to oblivion that what was morally desirable 
should not be identified with what was economically advan 
tageous and that economic mterests should if necessary he 
sacrificed m order to resolve the conflict by the mitigation of 
inequalities None of these conditions has yet been realised 
m the international community Responsible Bntish and 
Amencan statesmen still commonly speak as if there were a 
natural harmony of interests between the nations of the world 
which requires only good will and common sense for its main 
tenance and which is being wilfully disturbed by wicked 
dictators British and American economists still commonly 
assume that what is economically good for Great Britain or 
the United States is economically good for other countries and 
therefore morally desirable Few people are yet willing to 
recognise that the conflict between nations like the conflict 
between classes cannot be resolved without real sacrifices 
involving in all probability a substantial reduction of consump 
tion by privileged groups and in privileged countries There 
may be other obstacles to the establishment of a new inter 
national order But failure to recognise the fundamental 
character of the conflict and the radical nature of the measures 
necessary to meet it is certainly one of them 

Ultimately the best hope of progress towards international 
concibation seems to he along the path of economic recon 
struction Within the national community necessity has earned 
us far towards the abandonment of economic advantage as the 
test of what is desirable In nearly every country (and not 
least in the United States) large capital investments have been 
made in recent years not for the economic purpose of earning 
profits but for the social purpose of creating employment 
=3? 
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For some time the prejudice of orthodox economists against 
this policy was strong enough to restrict it to half measures 
In Soviet Russia such prejudice was non existent from the 
outset In the other totalitarian states it rapidly disappeared 
But elsewhere rearmament and war provided the first substantial 
cure for unemployment The lesson will not be overlooked 
A repetition of the crisis of 1930-33 will not be tolerated any 
where for the simple reason that workers have learned that 
unemployment can be cured by a gigantic programme of eco- 
nomically unremuncrati\€ expenditure on armaments and 
such expenditure would be equally effective from the standpoint 
of employment if it were devoted to some other economically 
unremunerative purpose such as the provision of free housing 
free motor cars or free clothing In the meanwhile we are 
moving rapidly everywhere towards the abolition or restriction 
of industrial profits In the totalitarian countries this has now 
been virtually accomplished In Great Britain the assumption 
has long been made that to earn more than a limited rate of 
profit on the provision of essential public services is immoral 
This assumption has now been extended to the armaments 
industry Its extension to other industries is only a matter of 
time and will be hastened by any crisis The rearmament crisis 
of 1939 even if it had passed without war would haNC pro- 
duced everywhere changes m the social and industnal structure 
less revolutionary only than those produced by war itself And 
the essence of this revolution is the abandonment of economic 
advantage as the test of policy Employment has become more 
important than profit social stability than increased con 
sumption equitable distribution than maximum production 
Internationally this revolution complicates some problems 
and may help to solve others So long as power wholly domin 
ates international relations the subordination of every other 
advantage to military necessity intensifies the crisis and gives 
a foretaste of the totalitarian character of war itself But once 
the issue of power is settled and morality resumes its role the 
situation IS not without hope Internationally as nationally 
we cannot return to the pre 1939 world any more than we could 
return to the pre war world in 1919 Frank acceptance of the 
subordination of economic advantage to social ends and the 
recognition that what is economically good is not always 
morally good must be extended from the national to the 
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international sphere The increasing elimination of the profit 
motise from the national economy should facilitate at any rate 
Its partial elimination from foreign policy After igiS, both 
the British and United States Gosernments granted to certain 
distressed countnes relief credits , from which no economic 
return was ever seriously expected Foreign loans for the 
purpose of stimulating production in export trades have been 
a familiar feature of post war policy in many countries Later 
extensions of this policy were dictated matnly by military 
considerations But if the power crisis can be overcome there 
can be no reason why it should not be extended for other 
purposes The more we subsidise unproductive mdustnes for 
political reasons the more the provision of a rational employ 
ment supplants maximum profit as an aim of economic policy, 
the more we recognise the need of sacrificing economic advant 
age for social ends the less difficult will it seem to realise that 
these social ends cannot he lunited by a national frontier and 
that British policy may have to take into account the welfare 
of Lille or Dusseldorf or Lodz as well as the welfare of Oldham 
or JaiTow The broadening of our view of national policy 
should help to broaden our view of international policy and 
as has been said in an earlier chapter ' it is by no means certain 
that a direct appeal to the motive of sacrifice would always fail 
This too is a utopia But it stands more directly in the 
line of recent advance than visions of a world federation or 
blue-pnnts of a more perfect League of Nations Those elegant 
superstructures must wait until some progress has been made 
m digging the foundations 
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